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THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP. 


CHAPTEE I. 

SAMAEITANS. 

The cliildren trotted tip to their friend with out- 
stretched hands and their usual smiles of welcome. 
Philip patted their heads, and sat down with very 
woe-begone aspect at the family table* Ah, friends/^ 
said he, do you know all f 

Yes, we do,” said Laura, sadly, w^^^ has ever 
compassion for others’ misfortunes* 

“ What 1 is it all over the town already ? ” asked 
poor Philip. 

“ We have a letter from your father this moiiiing.’’ 
And we brought the letter to him, and showed Mm 
the affectionate special message for himself. 

<‘His last thought was for you, Philip!’’ cries 
Laura* See here, those last kind words ! ” 

Philip shook his head. It is not untrue, what is 
written here : but it is not all the truth,” And Philip 
Eirmin dismayed us by the intelligence which he pro- 
ceeded to give. There was an execution in the house 
in Old Parr Street. A hundred clamorous creditors 
had already appeared there. Before going away, the 
VOL, xviir. •— 1 
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Doctor Imd taken eonsiderable sums from those dan- 
gerous financiers to whom he had been of late resort- 
ing. They were in possession of numberless lately 
signed billsyupon which the desperate man had raised 
money. He had professed to share with Philip, but 
he had taken the great share, and left Philip two 
hundred pounds of Ms own money. All the rest was 
gone. All Philip's stock had been sold out. The 
father's fraud had made Mm master of the trustee's 
signature: and Philip Pirmin, reputed to be so 
wealthy, was a beggar, in my room. Luckily he had 
few, or yery trifling debts, Mr. Philip had a lordly 
impatience of indebtedness, and, with a good bachelor- 
income, had paid for all Ms pleasures as he enjoyed 
them. 

Weill He must work. A young man ruined at 
two-and-twenty, with a couple of hundred j>ounds yet 
in his pocket, hardly knows that he is ruined. He 
will sell Ms horses — live in chambers — has enough 
to go on for a year. ‘‘AV’hen I am very hard put to 
it," says Philip,/^! will come and dine with the cMh 
dren at one, I dare say you have n't dined much at 
Williams's in the Old Bailey ? You can get a famous 
dinner there for a shilling — beef, bread, potatoes, 
beer, and a penny for the waiter." Yes, Philip 
seemed actually to enjoy his discomfiture. It was 
long since we had seen him in such spirits. *^Tiie 
weight is off my mind now. It has been throttling 
me for some time past. Without understanding why 
or wherefore, I have always been looking out for this. 
My poor father had ruin written in his face : and 
when those bailiffs made their appearance in Old Parr 
Street yesterday, I felt as if I had known them before. 
I had seen their hooked beaks in my dreams." 

That unlucky General Baynes, when he accepted 
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your mother’s trust, took it with its consequences. If 
the sentry falls asleep on his post, he must pay the 
penalty,” says Mr. Pendennis, Tery severely. 

Cxreat powers, you would not have me come down 
on an old man with a large family, and ruin them 
all ?” cries Philip, 

: 1 don’t think Philip will do that,” says my 
wife, looking exceedingly pleased. 

men accept trusts they must fulfil them, my 
dear,” cries the master of the house. 

“And I must make that old gentleman suffer for 
my father’s wrong ? If I do, may I starve ! there 1 ” 
cries Philip. 

“ And so that poor Little Sister has made her sacri- 
fice in vain 1” sighed my wife. “As for the father-^ 
oil, ArthurM can’t tell you how odious that man was 
to me. There was something dreadful about him. 
And in his manner to women — ^ oh — ” 

“ If he had been a black draught, my dear, yon 
could not have shuddered more naturally.” 

“ Well, he was horrible ; and I know Philip will be 
better now he is gone.” 

Women often make light of ruin. Give them but 
the beloved objects, and poverty is a trifling sorrow to 
bear. As for Philip, he, as we have said, is gayer 
than he has been for years past. The Doctor’s flight 
occasions not a little club talk : but, now he is gone, 
many people see quite well that they were aware of 
his insolvency, and always knew it must end so. The 
case is told, is canvassed, is exaggerated as such cases 
will be. I dare say it forms a week’s talk. But peo- 
ple know that poor Philip is his father’s largest credi- 
tor, and eye the young man with no unfriendly looks 
when he comes to his elnb after Ms mishap, — with 
burning cheeks, and a tingling sense of shame, imag- 
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itiing that all the -world will point at and avoid him as 
the guilty fugitive’s son. 

I the world takes very little heed of his misfor-* 
tune. One or two old acquaintances are kinder to 
him than before. A few say his ruiiq and his obliga- 
tion to work, will do him good. Only a very very few 
avoid him, and look unconscious as he passes them by. 
Amongst these cold countenances, you, of course, will 
recognize the faces of the whole Twysdeii family. 
Three statues, with marble eyes, could not look more 
stony-calm than Aunt Twysden and her two daugh- 
ters, as they pass in the stately barouche. The gen- 
tlemen turn red when they see Philip. It is rather 
late times for Uncle Twysden to begin blushing, to be 
sure. “ Hang the fellow I he will, of course, be com- 
ing for money. Hawkins, I am not at home, mind, 
when young Mr. Firmin calls.” So says Lord Ring- 
wood regarding Philip fallen among thieves. Ah, 
thanks to Heaven, travellers find Samaritans as well 
as Levites on life’s hard way I Philip told us with 
much humor of a rencontre which he had had with his 
cousin, Ringwood Twysden, in a public place. Twys- 
deii was enjoying himself with some young clerks of 
his office ; but as Philip advanced upon him, assuming 
his fiercest scowl and most hectoring manner, the 
other lost heart, and fled. And no wonder. ‘*Ho 
you suppose,” says Twysden, I will willingly sit in 
the same room with that cad, after the manner in 
which he has treated my family ! Ho, sir ! ” And 
so the tall door in Beaunash Street is to open for 
Philip Pirmin no more. 

The tall door in Beaunash Street flies open readily 
enough for another gentleman. A splendid cab-horse 
reins up before it every day. A pair of varnished 
boots leap out of the cab, and spring up the broad 
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stairs, where somebody is waiting with a smile of 
genteel welcome — the same smile — on the same sofa 
— the same mamma at her table writing her letters. 
And beantiful bouquets from Oovent G-arden decorate 
the room. And after half an hour mamma goes out 
to speak to the housekeeper, And 

there is nothing particularly new under the sun. It 
will shine to-morrow upon pretty much the same flow- 
ers, sports, pastimes, etc., which it illuminated yester- 
day. And when your love-making days axe over, 
Miss, and you are married, and advantageously estab- 
lished, shall not your little sisters, now in the nursery, 
trot down and play their little games ? Would you 
on your conscience, now— you who are rather inclined 
to consider Miss Agnes Twysden-s conduct as heart- 
less — would you, I say, have her cry her pretty eyes 
out about a young man who does not care much for 
her, for whom she never did care much herself, and 
who is now, moreover, a beggar, with a riiiiied and 
disgraced father and a doubtful legitimacy ? Ab- 
surd! That dear girl is like a beautiful fragrant 
bower-room at the ^^Star and Garter^' at Eichinond, 
with honeysuckles mayhap trailing round the win- 
dows, from which you behold one of the most lovely 
and pleasant of wood and river scenes. The tables 
are decorated with flowers, rich wine-cups sparkle on 
the board, and Captain Jones’s party have everything 
they can desire. Their dinner over and that company 
gone, the same waiters, the saine flowers, the same 
cups and crystals, array themselves for Mr. Brown 
and to party. Or, if you won’t have Agnes Twysden 
compared to the ^^Star and Garter Tavern,” which 
must admit mixed company, liken her to the chaste 
moon who shines on shepherds of all complexions, 
swarthy or fair. 
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Wlien oppressed by superior odds, a commander is 
forced to retreat, we like Mm to show Ms skill by car- 
rying of Ills guns, treasure, and camp equipages. 
Doctor Firmin, beaten by fortune and compelled to 
fly, showed quite a splendid skill and coolness in his 
manner of decamping, and left the very smallest 
amount of spoils in the hands of the victorious 
enemy. His wines had been famous amongst the 
grave epicures with whom he dined; he used to 
boast, like a worthy bon vivant knows the value 
of wine-conversation after dinner, of the quantities 
which he possessed, and the rare bins which he had 
in store 5 but when the executioners came to arrange 
Ms sale, there was found only a beggarly account of 
empty bottles, and I fear some of the unprincipled 
creditors put in a great quantity of bad liquor which 
they endeavored to foist of on the public as the gen- 
uine and carefully selected stock of a well-knowu con- 
noisseur. Hews of this dishonest proceedxng reached 
Dr. Firinin present!}' in his retreat; and he showed 
by his letter a generous and manl}'' indignation at tlie 
manner in which his creditors had tampered with his 
honest name and reputation as a bon vivaiit He have 
bad wine ! For shame ! He had the best from the 
best wineunerchant, and paid, or rather owed, the best 
prices for it ; for of late years the Doctor had paid no 
bills at all : and the winc'-merchant appeared in quite 
a handsome group of figures in his schedule. In like 
manner his books were pawned to a book auctioneer ; 
and Brice, the butler, had a bill of sale for the furni- 
ture. Firmin retreated, we will not say with the 
honors of war, but as little harmed as possible by 
defeat. Did the enemy want the plunder of his city ? 
He had smuggled almost ail his valuable goods over 
the walk Did they desire Ms ships ? He had sunk 
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them : and when at length the conc|uerors poured into 
his stronghold, he was far bejond 'the reach of their 
shot. Don’t we often hear still that ISTana Sahib is 
alive and exceedingly comfortable ? We do not love 
him; but we can’t hel|) having a kind of admiration 
for that slippery fugitive who has escaped from the 
dreadful jaws of the lion. In a word, when Firmin’s 
furniture came to be sold, it was a marvel how little 
his creditors benefited by the sale. Contemptuous 
brokers declared there never was such a shabby lot 
of goods. A friend of the house and poor Philip 
bought in his mother’s picture for a few guineas ; and 
as for the Doctor- s own state portrait, I am afraid it 
went for a few shillings only, and in the midst of a 
roar of Hebrew laughter. I saw in Wardour Street, 
not long after, the Doctor’s sideboard, and what deah 
ers cheerfully call the sarcophagixs cellaret. Poor 
Doctor! his wine was all drunken; his meat was 
eaten up; but his own body had slipped out of the 
reach of the hook-beaked birds of prey. 

We had spoken rapidly in undertones, innocently 
believing that the young people round about us were 
taking no heed of our talk. But in a lull of the con- 
versation, Mr. Pendennis junior, who had always been 
a friend to Philip, broke out with — Philip ! if you 
are so very poor, you ’ll be hungry, you know, and you 
may have my piece of bread and jam. And I don’t 
want it, Mamma,” he added ; and you know Philip 
has often and often given me things.” 

Philip stooped down and kissed this good little 
Samaritan. ^^I’ln not hungry, Arty, my boy,” he 
said; “and I’m not so poor but I have got — look 
here — a fine new shilling for Arty!” 

“ Oh, Philip, Philip ! ” cried mamma. 

“ Don’t take the money, Arthur,” cried papa. 
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And the boy with a rueful face but a manly heart, 
prepared to give back the coin. It ’s quite a new 
one ; and it ’s a very pretty one : but I won’t have it, 
Philip, thank you,’^ he said, turning very red. 

If he won’t, I vow I will give it to the cabman,” 
said Philip. 

« Keeping a cab all this while ? Oh, Philip, Philip 1 ” 
again cries mamma, the economist. 

^^Loss of time is loss of money, my dear lady,” 
says Philip, very gravely. have ever so many 
places to go to. When I am set in for being ruined, 
you shall see what a screw I will become ! I must go 
to Mrs. Brandon, who will be very uneasy, poor dear, 
until she knows the worst” 

“ Oh, Philip, I should like so to go with you ! ” 
cries Laura. Pray, give her our very best regards 
and respects.” 

^^Merd!” said the young man, and squeezed Mrs. 
Pendennis’s hand in his own big one. I will take 
your message to her, Laura. J’ainie qu’oix Paime, 
savez-vous ? ” 

‘^That means, I love those who love her,” cries 
little Laura 5 ^^but I don’t know,” remarked this lit- 
tle person afterwards to her paternal confidant that 
I like ail people to love my mamma. That is, I don’t 
like her to like them, Papa — only you may, Papa, 
and Ethel may, and Arthur may, and, I think, Philip 
may, now he is poor and quite, quite alone — and we 
will take care of him, won’t we ? And, I think I ’JI 
buy him something with my money which Aunt 
Ethel gave me,” 

And I ’ll give him my money,” cries a boy. 

‘«And I’ll div him my— -my--” Psha! what 
matters what the little sweet lips prattled in their 
artless kindness ? But the soft words of love and 
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pity smote tlie motlier^s heart with an exquisite pang 
of gratitude and joy; and I know where her thanks 
were paid for those tender words and thoughts of her 
little ones, 

Mrs. Pendennis made PhiliiD promise to come to 
dinner, and also to remember not to take a cab — 
which promise Mr. Pirmin had not much difficulty in 
executing, for he had but a few hundred yards to 
walk across the Park from his club ; and I must say 
that my wife took a special care of our dinner that 
day, preparing for Philip certain dishes which she 
knew he liked, and enjoining the butler of the estab- 
lishment (who also happened to be the owner of the 
house) to fetch from his cellar the very choicest wine 
in his possession. 

I have previously described our friend and his 
boisterous, impetuous, generous nature. When Philip 
was moved, he called to all the world to witness his 
emotion. When he was angry, bis enemies were all 
the rogues and scoundrels in the world. He vowed 
he would have no mercy on them, and desired all his 
acquaintances to participate in his anger. How 
could such an open-mouthed son have had such a 
close-spoken father ? I dare say you have seen very 
well-bred young people, the children of vulgar and ill- 
bred parents; the swaggering father have a silent 
son ; the loud mother a modest daughter. Our friend 
is not Amadis or Sir Charles Grandison ; and I don’t 
set him up for a moment as a person to be revered or 
imitated; but try to draw him faithfully and as nature 
made him. As nature made him, so he was. I don’t 
think he tried to improve himself much. Perhaps 
few people do. They suppose they do : and you read, 
in apologetic memoirs, and fond biographies, how 
this man cured his bad temper, and t’other worked 
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and strove until lie grew to be almost faultless. 
Very well and good, my good people. You can learn 
a language j you can master a science 5 I have lieard 
of an old sciuaretoes of sixty who learned, by study 
and intense application, very satisfactorily to dance; 
but can you, by taking thought, add to your moral 
stature ? Ah lue ! the doctor who preaches is only 
taller than most of us by the height of the pulpit: 
and when he steps down, I dare say he cringes to the 
duchess, growls at his children, scolds his wife about 
the dinner. All is vanity, look you: and so the 
preacher is vanity, too. 

Well, then, I must again say that Philip roared his 
griefs: he shouted his laughter : he bellowed his 
applause : he was extravagant in Hs humility as in 
his pride, in Ms admiration of his friends and con- 
tempt for his enemies ; I dare say not a just man, but 
I have met juster men not half so honest ; and cer- 
tainly not a faultless man, though I know better men 
not near so good. So, I believe my wife thinks : else 
why should she be so fond of him? Did we not 
know boys who never went out of bounds, and . never 
were late for school, and never made a false concord 
or quantity, and never came under the ferule; and 
others who were always playing truant, and blunder- 
ing, and being whipped ; and yet, somehow, was not 
Master !Naughtyboy better liked than Master Good- 
child ? When Master Haughtyboy came to dine with 
■ us on the first day of his ruin, he bore a face of 
radiant happiness — he laughed, he bounced about, he 
caressed the childi'en; now he took a couple on his 
knees ; now he tossed the baby to the ceiling ; now 
he sprawled over a sofa, and now he rode upon a 
chair ; never was a penniless gentleman more cheerful. 
As for his dinner, Phib’s appetite was always fine, but 
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on this day an ogre could scarcely play a more terrible 
knife and fork He asked for more and more, until 
liis entertainers wondered to behold him. •'^Dine for 
to-day and to-morrow tooj cai/t expect siich fare as 
this everyday, you know. This claret, how good it 
is I May I pack some up in paper, and take it home 
with me?” The children roared with laughter at 
this admirable idea of carrying home wine in a sheet 
of paper. I donT know that it is always at the 
best jokes that children laugh : — children and wise 
men too. 

When we three were by ourselves, and freed from 
the company of servants and children, our friend told 
us the cause of his gayety. ^^ Ey George ! ” he swore, 
is worth being ruined to find such good people in 
the world. My dear, kind Laura ” — here the gentle- 
man brushes his eyes with his fist — “ it was as much 
as I could do this morning to prevent myself from 
hugging you in my arms, you were so generous, 
and — and so kind, and so tender, and so good, by 
George. And after leaving you, where do you think 
I went?” 

“I think I can guess, Philip,” says Laura. 

“Well,” says Philip, winking his eyes again, and 
tossing off a great bumper of wine, “ I went to her, of 
course. I think she is the best friend I have in the 
world. The old man was out, and I told her about 
everything that had happened. And what do you 
think she has done ? She says she has been expect- 
ing me^ — she has ; and she has gone and fitted up a 
room with a nice little bed at the top of the honse, 
with everything as neat and trim as possible ; and she 
begged and prayed I would go and stay with her — 
and I said I would, to please her. And then she takes 
me down to her room ; and she jumps up to a cup- 
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board, wHeii slie unlocks ; and slie opens and takes 
fchree-and-twenty pounds out of a — out of a tea — out 
of a tea-cadd j — confound me ! — and ske says, ^Here, 
Philip/ she says, and — Boo I what a fool I am! 
and here the orator fairly broke down in his speech. 
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CHAPTER II. 

IN WHICH PHILIP SHOWS HIS METTLE. 

" When tlie poor Little Sister proffered her mite, her 
all, to Philip, I dare say some sentimental passages 
occurred between them which are much too trivial to 
be narrated. ISTo doubt her pleasure would have been 
at that moment to give him not only that gold which 
she had been saving up against rent-day, but the 
spoons, the furniture, and all the valuables of the 
house, including, perhaps, J. J^s bric-a-brac, cabinets, 
china, and so forth. To perform a kindness, an act 
of self-sacrifice, — are not these the most delicious 
privileges of female tenderness ? Philip checked his 
little friend’s enthusiasm. He showed her a purse 
full of money, at which sight the poor little soul was 
rather disappointed. He magnified the value of his 
horses, which, according to Philip’s calculation, were 
to bring him at least two hundred pounds more than 
the stock which he had already in hand; and the 
master of such a sum as this, she was forced to con- 
fess, had no need to despair. Indeed, she had never 
in her life possessed the half of it. Her kind dear 
little offer of a home in her house he would accept 
sometimes, and with gratitude. Well, there was a 
little consolation in that. In a moment that active 
little housekeeper saw the room ready ; flowers on the 
mantel-piece j his looking-glass, which her father 
could do quite well with the little one, as he was al- 
ways shaved by the barber now ; the quilted counter- 
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pane, wMcli she had herself made : — I know not 
what more improvements she devised 5 and I fear that 
at the idea of having Philip with her, this little thing 
was as extravagantly and unreasonably ha]:')py as we 
have just now seen Philip to be. What was that last 
dish which Pgetus and Arria shared in common ? I 
have lost my Lempriere/s dictionary (that treasury of 
my youth), and forget whether it was a cold dagger 
mi nativvel, or a dish of hot coals a la liomainej of 
which they partook ; but, whatever it was, she smiled, 
and delightedly received it, happy to share the beloved 
one’s fortune. 

Yes : Philip would come home to his Little Sister 
sometimes : sometimes of a Saturday, and they would 
go to church on Sunday, as he used to do when he 
was a hoy at school. “But then, you know,” says 
Phil, “law is law; study is study. I must devote 
my whole energies to my work — get up very early.” 

“Don’t tire your eyes, my dear,” interposes Mr, 
Philip’s soft, judicious friend. 

“ There must be no trifling with work,” says Philip, 
with awful gravity, “There’s Benton the Judge; 
Benton and Burbage, you know.” 

“ Oh, Benton and Burbage ! ” whispers the Little 
Sister, not a little bewildered. 

“ How do you suppose he became a judge before 
forty ? ” 

“ Before forty who ? law bless me I ” 

“ Before he was forty, Mrs. Carry. When he came 
to work, he had his own way to make ; just like me. 
Pie had a small allowance from his father : that ’s not 
like me. He took chambers in the Temple. He went 
to a pleader’s office. He read fourteen, fifteen hours 
every day. He dined on a cup of tea and a mutton- 
chop.” 
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La^ bless me, child ! I would ii’t have you to do 
that, not to be Lord Chamberlam — Chaucellor what’s 
his name f Destroy your youth with reading, and 
your eyes, and go without your dinner ? You’re not 
used to that sort of thing, dear; and it would kill 
you! ” 

Philip smoothed his fair hair off his ample forehead, 
and nodded his head, smiling sweetly. I think his 
inward monitor hinted to him that there was not 
much danger of Ms killing himself by over-work. 

succeed at the law, as in all other professions/’ 
he continued, with much gravity, “ requires the 
greatest perseverence, and industry, and talent; and 
then, perhaps, you don’t succeed. Many have failed 
who have had all these qualities.” 

But they have n’t talents like my Philip, I know 
they haven’t. And I had to stand tip in a court 
once, and was eross-exainihed by a vulgar man before 
a horrid deaf old judge ; and I ’m sure if your law- 
yers are like them I don’t wish you to succeed at alL 
And now, look ! there ’s a nice loin of pork coming 
up. Pa loves roast pork; and you must come and 
have some with us; and every day and all days, my 
dear, I should like to see you seated there.” And 
the Little Sister frisked about here, and hustled 
there, and brought a cunning bottle of wine from 
some corner, and made the hoy welcome. So that, 
you see, far from starving, he actually had two din- 
ners on that first day of his ruin. 

Caroline consented to a compromise regarding the 
money, on Philip’s solemn vow and promise that she 
should be his banker whenever necessity called. She 
rather desired his poverty for the sake of its precious 
reward. She hid away a little bag of gold for her 
darling’s use whenever he should need it. I dare say 
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slie pinched and had shabby dinners at homej so as to 
save yet more, and so caused the Oai)tain to gnimble. 
Why, for that boy’s sake, I believe she would have 
been capable of shaving her lodgers’ legs of mutton, 
and levying a tax on their tea-caddies and baker’s 
stuff. If you don’t like unprincipled attachments of 
this sort, and only desire that your womankind should 
love you for yourself, and according to your deserts, 
I am your very humble servant. Hereditary bonds- 
women! you know, that were you free, and did you 
strike the blow, my dears, you were unhappy for 
your pain, and eagerly would claim your bonds again. 
What poet has uttered that sentiment ? It is per- 
fectly true, and I know will receive the cordial appro- 
bation of the dear ladies. 

Philip has decreed in his o^vn mind that he will go 
and live in those chambers in the Temple where we 
have met him. Van John, the sporting gentleman, 
had determined for special reasons to withdraw from 
law and sport in this country, and Mr. Firmin took 
possession of his vacant sleeping-chamber. To fur- 
nish a bachelor’s bedroom need not be a matter of 
much cost ; but Mr. Philip was too good-natured a 
fellow to haggle about the valuation of Van John’s 
bedsteads and chests of drawers, and generously took 
them at twice their value. He and Mr. Cassidy now 
divided the rooms in equal reign. Ah, happy rooms, 
bright rooms, rooms near the sky, to remember you 
is to be young again ! for I would have you to know 
that when Philip went to take possession of his share 
of the fourth floor iii the Temple, Ms biographer was 
still comparatively juvenile, and in one or two very 
old-fasliioned families was called young Pendennis.” 

So Philip Firmin dwelt in a garret ; and the fourth 
part of a laundress and the half of a boy now formed 
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the domestic establishment of him who had been 
attended by housekeepers, butlers, and obsequious 
liveried menials. To be freed from that ceremo- 
nial and etiquette of plush and worsted lace was an 
immense relief to Firmin. His pipe need not lurk in 
crypts or back closets now : its fragrance breathed 
over the whole chambers, and rose up to the sky, 
their near neighbor. 

The first month or two after being ruined, Philip 
vowed, was an uncommonly pleasant tinie. He had 
still plenty of money in his pocket; and the sense 
that, perhaps, it was imprudent to take a cab or drink 
a bottle of wine, added a zest to those enjoyments 
which they by no means possessed when they were 
easy and of daily occurrence. I am not certain that 
a dinner of beef and porter did not amuse our young 
man almost as well as banquets much more costly to 
which he had been accustomed. He laughed at the 
pretensions of his boyish days, when he and other 
solemn young epicures used to sit down to elaborate 
tavern banquets, and pretend to criticise vintages, 
and sauces, and turtle. As yet there was not only 
content with his dinner, but j)lcnty therewith ; and I 
do not wish to alarm you by supposing that Philip 
will ever have to encounter any dreadful extremities 
of poverty or hunger in the course of his history. 
The wine in the jug was very low at times, but it 
never was quite empty. This lamb was shorn, but 
the wind was tempered to him. 

So Philip took possession of his rooms in the Temple, 
and began actually to reside there just as the long 
vacation commenced, which he intended to devote to a 
course of serious study of the law and lorivate prepara- 
tion, before he slipiilcl venture on the great business 
of circuits and the bar. Hothing is more necessary 
VOL. xvni. — 2 
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for desk-men than exercise, so Philip took a good 
deal; especially on the water, where he pulled a 
famous oar. Nothing is more natural after exercise 
than refreshment ; and Mr. Firmin, now he was too 
poor for claret, showed a great capacity for beer. 
After beer and bodily labor, rest, of course is neces- 
sary; and Firmin slept nine hours, and looked as 
rosy as a girl in her first season. Then such a man, 
with such a frame and health, must have a good appe- 
tite for breakfast. And then every man who wishes 
to succeed at the bar, in the senate, on the bench, in 
the House of Peers, on the Woolsack, must know the 
quotidian history of his country ; so, of course, Philip 
read the newspaper. Thus, you see, his hours of 
study were perforce curtailed by the necessary duties 
which distracted him from his labors. 

It has been said that Mr, Firmiifs companion in 
chambers, Mr. Cassidy, was a native of the neighboring 
kingdom of Ireland, and engaged in litei*ary pursuits 
in this country. A merry, shrewd, silent, observant 
little man, he, unlike some of his compatriots, always 
knew how to make both ends meet j feared no man 
alive in the character of a dun ; and out of small earn- 
ings managed to transmit no small comforts and sub- 
sidies to old parents living somewhere in M'unster. 
Of Cassidy’s friends was Finucane, now editor of the 
‘Q^all Mall Gazette;” he married the widow of the 
late eccentric and gifted Captain Shondoii, and Gass 
himself was the fashionable correspondent of the 
“ Gazette,” chronicling the marriages, deaths, births, 
dinner-parties of the nobility. These Irish gentlemen 
knew other Irish gentlemen, connected with other 
newspapers, who formed a little literary society. 
They assembled at each other’s rooms, and at haunts 
where social pleasure was to be purchased at no dear 
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rate. Pliilip Firiiiin was known to many of them be- 
fore his misfortunes occurred^ and when there was 
gold in plenty in his pocket, and never-failing applause 
for his songs. 

When Pendennis and his friends wrote in this news- 
paper, it was impertinent enough, and many men must 
have heard the writers laugh at the airs which they 
occasionally thought proper to assume. The tone 
which they took amused, annoyed, tickled, was poi)u- 
lar. It was continued, and, of course, caricatured by 
their successors. They worked for very moderate 
fees : but paid themselves by impertinence, and the 
satisfaction of assailing their betters. Three or four 
persons were reserved from their abuse; but some- 
body was sure every week to be tied up at their post, 
and the public made sport of the victim’s contortions. 
The writers were obscure barristers, ushers, and col- 
lege men, but they had omniscience at their pens’ end, 
and were ready to lay down the law on any given sub- 
ject — to teach any man his business, were it a bishop 
in his pulpit, a Minister in his place in the House, a 
captain on his quarter-deck, a tailor on his shopboard, 
or a jockey in his saddle. 

Since those early days of the Pall Mall Gazette,” 
when old Shandon wielded his truculent tomahawk, 
and Messrs. W — rr — ngt — n and P — ^nd — nn — s fol- 
lowed him in the war path, the Gazette” had 
passed through several hands ; and the victims who 
were immolated by the editors of to-day were very 
likely the objects of the best puffery of the last 
dynasty. To be flogged in what was your own school- 
room — that, surely, is a queer sensation ; and when 
my Eeport was published on the decay of the sealing- 
wax trade in the three kingdoms (owing to the preva- 
lence of gummed envelopes, ^ — as you may see in that 
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masterly document) I was horsed up and smartly 
whipped in the Gazette by some of the rods which 
had come out of pickle since my time. Was not good 
Dr. Guiilotin executed by his own neat invention ? I 
don’t knoAv who was the Monsieur Sanson who operated 
oil me ; but have always had my idea that Digges^ of 
Corpus^ was the man to whom my dagellatiou was 
intrusted. His father keeps a ladies’ school at Hack- 
ney; but there is an air of fashion in everything 
which Pigges writes, and a chivalrous conservatism 
which makes me pretty certain that D. was my scari- 
fleiv All this, however, is naught. Let us turn away 
from the author’s private griefs and egotisms to those 
of the hero of the story. 

Does any one remember the appearance some twenty 
years ago of a little book called ‘‘Trumpet Calls ” 
a book of songs and poetry, dedicated to his brother 
officers by Cornet Gantertoii ? His trumpet was very 
tolerably melodious, and the cornet played some small 
airs on it with some little grace and skill But this 
poor Cauterton belonged to the Life-Guards Green, 
and Philip Firmiii would have liked to have the lives 
of one or two troops at least of that corps. Entering- 
into Mr. Cassidy’s room, Philip found the little vol- 
ume. He set to work to exterminate Cauterton. He 
rode him clown, trampled over his face and carcass, 
knocked the “ Trumpet Calls ” and all the teeth down 
the trumpeter’s throat. Hever was such a smashing 
article as he wrote. And Mugford, Mr. Cassidy’s 
chief and owner, who likes always to have at least 
one man served up and hashed small in the “ Pall 
Mall Gazette,” happened at this very juncture to 
have no other victim ready in his larder. ITiilip’s 
review appeared there in print. He rushed off with 
immense glee to Westminster, to show us his per- 
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forinanes. Nothing must content him hut to give a 
dinner at Greenwich on his success. Oh, Philip ! We 
wished that this had not been his first fee ; and that 
sober law had given it to him, and not the graceless 
and fickle muse with whom he had been flirting. Poi", 
truth to say, certain wise old heads which wagged 
over his performance eoirld see but little merit in it. 
His style was coarse, his wit clumsy and savage. 
Never mind characterizing either now. He has seen 
the error of his ways, and divorced with the muse 
whom he never ought to have wooed. 

The shrewd Cassidy not only could not write him- 
self, but knew he could not — or, at least, pen more 
than a plain paragraph, or a brief sentence to the 
point, but said he would carry this paper to his 
chief. “ His Excellency ” was the nickname by which 
this chief was called by his familiars. Mugford — 
Frederick Mugford was his real name — and putting 
out of sight that little defect in his character, that 
he committed a systematic literary murder once a 
week, a more worthy good-natured little murderer 
did not live. He came of the old school of the imess. 
Like French marshals, he had risen from the ranks, 
and retained some of the manners and oddities of the 
private soldier. A new race of writers had grown up 
since he enlisted as a printer’s boy — .men of the 
world, with the manners of other gentlemen. Mug- 
ford never professed the least gentility. He knew 
that his young men laughed at his peculiarities, and 
did not care a fig for their scorn. As the knife with 
which he conveyed his victuals to his mouth went 
down his throat at the plenteous banquets which he 
gave, he saw his young friends wince and wonder, and 
rather relished their surprise. Those lips never cared 
in the least about placing his A’s in right places. 
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They used bad language with great freedom ^ — (to 
hear him bullying a printing office was a wonder of 
eloquence) — but they betrayed no secrets^ and the 
words which they uttered you might trust. He had 
belonged to two or three parties, and had respected 
them all. When he went to the Under-Becretary’s 
office he was never kept waiting ; and once or twice 
Mrs. Mugford, who governed him, ordered him to at- 
tend the Saturday reception of the Ministers’ ladies, 
where he might be seen, with dirty hands, it is true, 
but a richly embroidered waistcoat and fancy satin 
tie. His heart, however, was not in these entertain- 
ments. I have heard him say that he only came 
because Mrs. M. would have it ; and he frankly owned 
that he would rather ’ave a pipe and a drop of some- 
thing ’ot, than all your ices and rubbish. 

Mugford had a curious knowledge of what was 
going on in the world, and of the affairs of countless 
people. When Cass brought riiilip’s article to his 
Excellency, and mentioned the author’s name, jMiig- 
ford showed himself to be perfectly familiar with the 
histories of Philip and his father. ^^The old chap 
has nobbled the young fellow’s money, almost every 
shilling of it, I hear. Knew he never would carry on. 
His discounts would have killed any man. Seen his 
paper about this ten year. Young one is a gentleman 
— passionate fellow, hawhaw fellow, but kind to the 
poor. Pather never was a gentleman, with all his fine 
airs and fine waistcoats. I don’t set tip in that lin(‘ 
myself, Cass, but I tell you I know ’em when I 
see ’em.” 

Philip had friends and private patrons whose influ- 
ence was great with the Mugford family, and of 
whom he little knew. Every year Mrs. M. was in 
the habit of contributing a Mugford to the world. 
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She was one of Mrs. Brandon^ s most regular clients ; 
and year after year, almost from liis hrst arrival in 
London, Ridley, the painter, had been engaged as por- 
trait painter to this worthy family. Philip and his 
illness ; Philip and his horses, splendors, and enter- 
tainments ; Philip and his lamentable downfall and 
riiin, had formed the subject of many an interesting 
talk between Mrs. Miigford and her friend the Little 
Sister ; and as we know Caroline’s infatuation about 
the young fellow, we may suppose that his good qual- 
ities lost nothing in the description. When that arti- 
cle in the “Pall Mall Gazette” appeared, NTurse 
Brandon took the omnibus to Haverstock Hill, where, 
as you know, Mugford had his villa ; — arrived at 
Mrs, Mugford’s, “ Gazette ” in hand, and had a long 
and delightful conversation with that lady. Mrs. 
Brandon bought I don’t know how many copies of 
that “ Pall Mall Gazette.” She now asked for it re- 
peatedly in her walks at sundry ginger-beer shops, 
and of all sorts of news venders. I have heard that 
when the Mugfords lirst purchased the “Gazette,” 
Mrs, M. used to drop bills from her pony-chaise, and 
distribute placards setting forth the excellence of the 
journal. “We keep our carriage, but we ain’t above 
our business, Brandon,” that good lady would say. 
And the business x^i’ospered under the management 
of these worthy folks ; and the pony-chaise unfolded 
into a noble barouche; and the pony increased and 
multiplied, and became a pair of horses ; and there 
was not a richer piece of gold-lace round any coach- 
man’s hat in London than now decorated John, who 
had grown with the growth of his master’s fortunes, 
and drove the chariot in which his worthy employ- 
ers rode on the way to Hampstead, honor, and 
prosperity. 
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All tliis pitcliiiig into the poet is very well^ you 
knowj Cassidy/^ says Mugford to liis subordinate. 

It ’s like shooting a butterfly with a blunderbuss ; 
but if Mriniii likes that kind of sport, I doiVt mind. 
There won^t be any difliculty about taking his copy 
at our place. The duchess knows anotlier old woman 
who is a friend of his (^^the duchess was the title 
which Mr, Mugford was in the playful habit of con- 
ferring upon his wife). my belief young P. 

had better stick to the law, and leave the writing 
rubbish alone. But he knows his own affairs best, 
and, mind you, the duchess is determined we shall 
give him a helping hand.^^ 

Once, in the days of his prosperity, and in J. J.^s 
company, Philip had visited Mrs. Mugford and her 
family — a circumstance which the gentleman had 
almost forgotten. The painter^and his friend were 
a Sunday walk and came upon MugfoixPs 
cottage and garden, and were liosj)itably en- 
there by the owners of the place. It has 
disappeared, and the old garden has long since been 
covered by terraces and villas, and Mugford and 
Mrs. M., good souls, where are they ? But the lady 
thought she had never seen such a fine-looking young 
fellow as Philip ; cast about in her mind which of 
little female Mugfords should marry him ; and 
insisted upon offering her guest champagne. Poor 
Phil! So, you see, whilst, perhaps, he was rather 
pluming himself upon his literary talents, and im- 
agining that he was a clever fellow, he was only 
object of a job on the part of two or three good 
folks, who knew his history, and compassionated his 
lisfortunes. 

Mugford recalled himself to Philipps recollection, 
when they met after the appearance of Mr. Phil’s 
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first performance in the Gazette.^’ If he still took 
a Siinday walkj Hampstead TO Mr. M. requested 
him to remeinher that there was a slice of beef and a 
glass of wine at the old shop. Philip reinenihered it 
well enough now : the ugiy room, the ugly family, 
the kind worthy people. Ere long he learned what 
had been Mrs. Brandon^s connection with them, and 
the young man’s heart was softened and grateful as 
he thought how this kind, gentle ereature had been 
able to befriend him. She, we may be sure, was not 
a little xmoud of her x>rotege, I believe she grew 
to fancy that the whole newspax^er was written by 
Philip. She made her fond parent read it aloud as 
she worked. Mr. Eidiey, senior, pronouneed it was 
remarkably fine, really now 5 without, I think, en- 
tirely comprehending the meaning of the sentini exits 
which Mr. Gann gave forth in his rich loud voice, 
and often droiiping asleep in his chair during this 
sermon. 

In the autumn, Mr. Eirmin’s friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Pendemiis, selected the romantic sea|)ort town of 
Boulogne for their holiday residence ; and having 
roomy quarters in the old town, we gave Mr. Philip 
an invitation to pay us a visit whenever he could tear 
himself away from literature and law. He came in 
high sxiirits. Pie amused us by imitations and de- 
scriptions of his new proprietor and master, Mr. 
Mugford — Ills blunders, his bad language, his good 
heart. One day, Mugford exxieeted a celebrated liter- 
ary character to dinner, and Philip and Cassidy 
were invited to meet him. The great man was ill, 
and was unable to come. ^fI)on’t dish up the side- 
dishes,” called out Mugford to his cook, in the hear- 
ing of his other guests. “ Mr. Lyon ain’t a coming,” 
They dined quite sufficiently without the side-dishes, 
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and were perfectly clieerful in the absence of the lion. 
Mugford patronized his young men with amusing 
good-nature. “Firinin, eat the goose for the duchess, 
will you ? Gass can’t say Bo ! to one, he can’t. 
Ridley, a little of the stufhng. It ’ll make your liair 
curl.” And Philip w<as going to imitate a frightful 
act with the cold steel (with which I hare said 
Philip’s master used to convey food to his mouth), 
but our dear innocent third daughter uttered a shriek 
of terror, which caused him to drop the dreadful 
weapon. Our darling little Florence is a nervous 
child, and the sight of an edged tool causes her 
anguish, ever since our darling little Tom nearly 
cut his thumb off with his father’s razor. 

Our main amusement in this deligliM place was to 
look at the sea-sick landing from the steamers j and 
one day, as we witnessed this phenomenon, Philip 
sprang to the ropes which divided us from the arriv- 
ing passengers, and with- a cry of How do you do, 
(Teiieral ? ” greeted a yellow-faced gmitleinan, who 
started back, and, to my thinking, seemed but ill in- 
clined to reciprocate Philip’s friendly greeting. The 
General was fluttered, no doubt, by the bustle and 
interruptions incidental to the landing. A pallid 
lady, the partner of his existence probably, was call- 
ing out, ^^JNoof et doo domestiques, Dool” to the 
sentries who kept the line, and who seemed little in- 
terested by this family news. A governess, a tall 
young lady, and several more male and female chil- 
dren, followed the pale lady, who, as I thought, looked 
strangely frightened when the gentleman addressed 
as General communicated to her Philip’s name. Is 
that him ? ” said the lady in questionable grammar ; 
and the tall young lady turned a pair of large eyes 
iiX)on the individual designated as “ him,” and showed 
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a pair of dank ringlets, out of wliicli tlie envious sea« 
nymphs had shaken all the curl. 

The general turned out to he General Baynes ; the 
pale lady was Mrs. General B. j the tall young lady 
was Miss Charlotte Baynes, the Genei'aTs eldest child ; 
and the other six, forming nine, or noof/^ in all, as 
Mrs. General B. said, were the other members of fehe 
Baynes family. And here I may as well say why the 
General looked alarmed on seeing Philip, and why 
the Generaks lady frowned at him. In action, one of 
the bravest of men, in common life General Baynes was 
timorous and weak. Specially he was afraid of Mrs. 
General Baynes, who ruled him with a vigorous au- 
thority. As Philipps trustee, he had allowed Philipps 
father to make away with the boy^s money. He 
learned with a ghastly terror that he was answerable 
for his own remissness and want of care. For a long 
while he did not dare to tell his commander-in-chief 
of this dreadful penalty which was hanging over him. 
When at last he ventured upon this confession, I do 
not envy him the scene which must have ensued be- 
tween him and his commanding officer. The morn- 
ing after the fatal confession, when the children 
assembled for breakfast and prayers, Mrs. Baynes 
gave their yonug ones their porridge : she and Char- 
lotte poured out the tea and coffee for the elders, and 
then addressing her eldest son, Ochterlony, she said, 

Ocky, my boy, the General has announced a charm- 
ing piece of news this morning.” 

Bought that pony, sir ? ” says Ocky. 

Oh, what jolly fun 1 ” says Moira, the second son. 

‘‘Dear I dear papa! what’s the matter, and why do 
you look so?” cries Charlotte, looking behind her 
father’s paper. 

That guilty man would fain have made a shroud of 
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Ms Morning Herald/^ He would have flung the 
sheet over his whole body^ and lain hidden there from 
all eyes. 

The fun, my dears, is that your father is ruined : 
that’s the fun. Eat your porridge now, little ones, 
Charlotte, pop a bit of butter in Garrick’s porridge; 
for you may n’t have any to-morrow/’ 

Oh^ gammon/’ cries Moira. 

You ’ll soon see whether it is gammon or not, sir, 
when you ’ll be starving, sir. Your father has ruined 
us — and a very pleasant morning’s work, I am sure.” 

And she calmly rubs the nose of her youngest child 
who is near her, and too young, and innocent, and 
careless, perhaps, of the world’s censure as yet to keep 
in a strict cleanliness her own dear little snub nose 
and dappled cheeks. 

are only ruined, and shall be starving soon, 
my dears, and if the General has bought a pony — as 
I dare say he has ; he is quite capable of baying a 
pony when we are starving — the best thing we can 
do is to eat the pony. M’Grigor, don’t laugh. Star- 
vation is no laughing matter. When we were at 
Dumdum, in ’36, we ate some colt. Don’t you remem- 
ber Jubbar’s colt — Jubber of the Horse Artillery, 
General ? Hever tasted anything more tender in all 
my life. Charlotte, take Jany’s hands out of the 
marmalade ! We are all ruined, my dears, as sure as 
our name is Baynes.” Thus did the mother of the 
family prattle on in the midst of her little ones, and 
announce to them the dreadful news of impending 
starvation. General Baynes, by his carelessness, 
had allowed Dr, Eirmin to make away with the money 
over which the General had been set as sentinel, 
Philip might recover from the trustee, and no doubt 
would. Perhaps he would not i)ress his claim ? My 
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clear, wliat can you expect from the sou of such a 
father ? Depend on it, Charlotte, no good fruit can 
come from a stock like that. The son is a bad one, 
the father is a bad one, and your father, poor dear 
soul, is not fit to be trusted to walk the street without 
some one to keep him from tumbling- Why did I 
allow him to go to town without me ? We were quar- 
tered at Colchester then : and I could not move on 
account of your brother M- Grigor, ^ Baynes/ I said 
to your father, ^as sure as I let you go away to town 
without me, you will come to mischief.’ And go he 
did, and come to mischief he did- And through his 
folly I and my poor children must go and beg our 
bread in the streets — I and my seven poor, robbed, 
penniless little ones. Oh, it’s cruel, cruel I ” 

Indeed, one cannot fancy a more dismal prospect 
for this worthy mother and wife than to see her chil- 
dren without provision at the commencement of their 
lives, and her luckless husband robbed of his life’s 
earnings, and ruined just when lie was too old to 
work. 

What was to become of them ? Now poor Charlotte 
thought, with pangs of a keen remorse, how idle she 
had been, and how she had snubbed her governesses, 
and how little she knew, and how badly she played 
the piano. Oh, neglected opportunities I Oh, re- 
morse, now the time was past and irrecoverable ! 
Does any young lady read this who, perchance, ought 
to be doing her lessons ? My dear, lay down the 
story-book at once. Go up to your schoolroom, and 
practise your piano for two hours this moment ; so 
that you may be prepared to support your family, 
should ruin in any case fall upon you. A great girl 
of sixteen, I pity Charlotte Baynes’s feelings of an- 
guish. She can’t write a very good hand; she can 
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scareelj answer any question to speak of in any edn-^ 
cational books 5 ber pianoforte playing is very, very 
so-so indeed. If she is to go out and get a living for 
the family, how, in the name of goodness, is she to 
set about it? What are they to do with the boys, 
and the money that has been put away for Ochterlony 
when he goes to college, and for Moira’s commission ? 

Why, we can’t afford to keep them at Dr, Py bus’s, 
where they were doing so well; and they were ever 
so much better and more gentlemanlike than Colonel 
Chandler’s boys; and to lose the army will break 
Moira’s heart, it will. And the little ones, my little 
blue-eyed Carrick, and my darling Jany, and my 
Mary, that I nursed almost miraculously out of her 
scarlet fever. Cod help them ! Cod help us all 1 ” 
thinks the poor mother, No wonder that her nights 
are wakeful, and her heart in a tumult of alarm at 
the idea of the impending danger. 

And the father of the family ? — the stout old Gen- 
eral whose battles and campaigns are over, who has 
come home to rest his war-worn limbs, and make his 
peace with Heaven ere it calls him away — what must 
be his feelings when he thinks that he has been en- 
trapped by a villain into committing an imprudence 
which makes his children penniless and himself dis- 
honored and a beggar ? When he found what Dr. 
Firmin had done, and how he had been cheated, he 
went away, aghast, to his lawyer, who could give him 
no help. Philip’s mother’s trustee was answerable to 
Philip for his property. It had been stolen through 
Baynes’s own carelessness, and the law bound him to 
replace it. General Baynes’s man of business could 
not help him out of his perplexity at all ; and I hope 
my worthy reader is not going to be angry with the 
General for what I own he did. Yok, never would, 
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my dear sir, I Irnow. No power on earth would in- 
duce you to depart one inch from the path of recti- 
tude ; or, having done an act of imprudence, to shrink 
from bearing the consequence. The long and short 
of the matter is, that poor Baynes and his wife, after 
holding agitated, stealthy councils together — after 
believing that every strange face they saw was a 
bailiff’s coming to arrest them on Philip’s account — 
after horrible days of remorse, misery, guilt — I say 
the long and the short of the matter was that these 
poor people determined to run away. They would go 
and hide themselves anywhere — in an impenetrable 
pine forest in Norway — up an inaccessible moimtain 
in Switzerland. They would change their namesq 
dye their mustachios and honest old white hair ; fly 
with their little ones away, away, away, out of the 
reach of law and Philip ; and the first flight lands 
them on Boulogne Pier, and there is Mr. Philip hold- 
ing out his hand and actually eying them as they get 
out of the steamer ! Eying them ? It is the eye of 
Heaven that is on those criminals. Holding out his 
hand to them ? It is the hand of fate that is on their 
wretched shoulders. No wonder they shuddered and 
turned pale. That which I took for sea-sickness, I 
am sorry to say was a guilty conscience : and where 
is the steward, my dear friends, who can relieve us 
of that ? 

As this party came staggering out of the custom- 
house, poor Baynes still found Philip’s hand stretched 
out to catch hold of him, and saluted him with a 
ghastly cordiality. These are your children, Gen- 
eral, and this is Mrs. Baynes ? ” says Philip, smiling, 
and taking off his hat. 

Oh, yes ! I ’m Mrs. General Baynes 1 ” says the 
poor woman ; and these are the children — yes, yes. 
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Charlotte, this is Mr. Firinin, of whom you have 
heard us speak j and these are my boys, Moira and 
Ochterlony.’’ 

1 have had the honor of meeting General Baynes 
at Old Parr Street. Don’t you remember, sir ? ” says 
Mr. Pendennis, ivith great affability to the General. 

« What, another who knows me ? ” I dare say the 
poor wretch thinks ; and glances of a dreadful mean- 
ing pass between the guilty wife and the guilty 
husband. 

You are going to stay at any hotel ? ” 

^ Hotel des Bains Hdtel du Hord ! ’ ” “ ^ Hdtel 

d’Angleterre I ’ ” here cry twenty commissioners in 
a breath. 

Hotel? Oh, yes! That is, we have not made up 
our minds whether we shall go on to-night or whether 
we shall stay,” say those guilty ones, looking at one 
another, and then down to the ground j on which one 
of the children, with a roai', says, — 

Oh, Ma, what a story ! You said you ’d stay to- 
night; and I was so sick in the beastly boat, and I 
tvonH travel any more ! ” And tears choke his artless 
utterance. And you said Bang to the man who took 
your keys, you know you did,” resumes the innocent, 
as soon as he can gasp a further remark. 

Who told you to speak ? ” cried mamma, giving 
the hoy a shake. 

^^This is the way to the ^H6tei des Bains,’” says 
Philip, making Miss Baynes another of his best bows. 
And Miss Baynes makes a curtsy, and her eyes look 
up at the handsome young man — large brown honest 
eyes in a comely round face, on each side of which 
depend two straight wisps of brown hair that were 
ringlets when they left Folkestone a few hours since. 

^^Oh, I say, look at those women with the short 
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petticoats ! and wooden shoes^ by George ! Oli ! it ’s 
jolly, ain ^t it ? ” cries one young gentleman. 

^^By George, there a man with earrings on ! 
There is, Ocky, upon my word ! calls out another. 
And the elder boy, turning round to his father, points 
to some soldiers. ^^ Did you ever see sueh little beg- 
gars ? ” he says, tossing his head up. They wouldn't 
take such fellows into our line." 

am not at all tired, thank you," says Charlotte. 

I am accustomed to carry him." I had forgot to say 
that the young lady had one of the children asleep 
on her shoulder ; and another was toddling at her 
side holding by his sister's dress, and admiring 
Mr. Tirmin's whiskers, that ilamed and curled very 
luminously and gloriously, like to the rays of the 
setting sun. 

I am very glad we met, sir," says Philip, in the 
most friendly manner, taking leave of the General at 
the gate of his hotel. hope you won't go away 
to-morrow, and that I may come and pay my respects 
to Mrs. Baynes." Again he salutes that lady with 
a cotip de chapeatL AgSbin he bows to Miss Baynes. 
She makes a pretty curtsy enough, considering that 
she has a baby asleep on her shoulder. And they 
enter the hotel, the excellent Marie marshalling them 
to fitting apartments, where some of them, I have no 
doubt, will sleep very soundly. How much more com- 
fortably might poor Baynes and his wife have slept 
had they known what were Philip's feelings regarding 
them! 

We both admired Charlotte, the tall girl who car- 
ried her little brother, and around whom the others 
clung. And we spoke loudly in Miss Charlotte's 
praises to Mrs. Pendennis, when we joined that lady 
at dinner. In the praise of Mrs. Baynes we had not 
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a great deal to say, further than that she seemed to 
take coinmand of the whole expedition, including the 
general officer, her husband. 

Though Marie’s beds at the Hdtel des Bains ” are- 
as comfortable as any beds in Europe, you see that 
admirable ch^imber-iiiaid cannot lay out a clean, easy 
conscience upon the clean, fragrant pillow-case ^ and 
General and Mrs. Baynes owned, in after days, that 
one of the most dreadful nights they ever passed was 
that of their first landing in France. What refugee 
from his country can fly from himself ? Railways 
were not as yet in that part of France. The General 
was too poor to fly with a conple of private carriages, 
which he must have had for his family of his 

governess, and two servants. Encumbered with such 
a train, his enemy would s];)eedily have pursued and 
overtaken him. It is a fact that, immediately after 
landing at his hotel, he and his coinmauding oflicer 
went olf to see when they could get places for — - 
never mind the name of the place where they really 
thought of taking refuge. They never told, but Mrs. 
General Baynes had a sister, Mrs. Major MhcWhirter 
(married to MacW. of the Bengal Cavalry), and the 
sisters loved each other very affectionately, especially 
by letter, for it must be owned that they quarrelled 
frightfully when together ; and Mrs. MacWhirter never 
could bear that her younger sister should be taken out 
to dinner before her, because she was married to a 
superior officer. Well, their little differences were 
forgotten when the two ladies were apart. The sis- 
ters wrote to each other prodigious long letters, in 
which household affairs, the children’s puerile dis- 
eases, the relative prices of veal, eggs, chickens, the 
rent of lodging and houses in various places, were 
fully discussed. And as IHrs. Baynes showed a sur- 
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prising knowledge of Tours, the markets, rents, clergy- 
men, society there, and as Major and Mrs. Mac. were 
staying there, I have little doubt, for iny part, from 
this and another not unimportant circumstance, that 
it was to that fair city our fugitives were wending 
their way, when events occurred which must now be 
narrated, and which caused G-eneral Baynes at the 
head of his domestic regiment to do what the King 
of France with twenty thousand men is said to have 
done in old times. 

„ Philip was greatly interested about the family. The 
truth is, we were all very much bored at Boulogne. 
We read the feeblest London papers at the reading- 
room with frantic assiduity. We saw all the boats 
come iu: and the day was lost when we missed the 
Folkestone boat or the London boat. We consumed 
much time and absinthe at cafes ; and tramped leagues 
upon that old pier every day. Well, Philip was at 
the ^Mlotel des Bains’’ at a very early hour next 
morning, and there he saw the General, with a woe-worn 
face, leaning on his stick, and looking at his luggage, 
as it lay piled in the porte-cochere of the hotel. 
Thei'e they lay, thirty-seven packages in all, including 
washing-tubs, and a child’s India sleeping-cot ; and all 
these packages were ticketed M. le General Baynes, 
Officier Anglais, Tours, TourxItne, France. I 
say, putting two and two together 5 calling to mind 
Mrs. General’s singular knowledge of Tours and famili- 
arity with the place and its prices ; remembering that 
her sister Emily — ^ Mrs, Major MacWhirter, in fact — 
was there ; and seeing thirty-seven trunks, bags, and 
portmanteaus, all directed le General Baynes, 
Officier Anglais, Tours, Touraine,” am I wrong in sup- 
posing that Tours was the General’s destination ? On 
the other hand, we have the old officer’s declaration to 
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Philip that he did not know where he was going. 
Ohj you sly old man ! Oh, you gray old fox, beginning 
to double and to turn at sixty-seven years of age ! 
Well ? The General was in retreat, and he did not 
wish the enemy to know upon what lines he was re- 
treating. What is the harm of that, pray ? Besides, 
he was under the orders of his commanding officer, and 
when Mrs. General gave her orders, I should have 
liked to see any officer of hers disobey. 

“ What a pyramid of portmanteaus ! You are not 
thinking of moving to-day, General ? says Philip. 

It is Sunday, sir,^^ says the General *, which you 
will perceive was not answering the question ; but, in 
truth, except for a very great emergency, the good 
General would not travel on that day. 

hope the ladies slept well after their windy 
voyage.” 

“ Thank you. My wife is an old sailor, and has 
made two voyages out and home to India.” Here, 
you understand, the old man is again eluding his 
interlocutor’s artless queries. 

I should like to have some talk with you, sir, 
when you are free,” continues Philip, not having 
leisure as yet to be surprised at the other’s demeanor. 

There are other days besides Sunday for talk on 
business,” says that piteous slyboots of an old officer. 
Ah, conscience ! conscience! Twenty-four Sikhs, sword 
in hand, two dozen Pindarries, Mahrattas, Ghoorkas, 
what you please — that old man felt that he would 
rather have met them than Philip’s unsuspecting blue 
eyes. These, however, now lighted up witli rather an 
angry, Well, sir, as you don’t talk business on Sunday, 
may I call on you to-morrow morning.” 

And what advantage had the poor old fellow got by 
all this doubling and hesitating and artfulness ? — a 
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respite until to-morrow morning ! Another night of 
horrible wakefulness and hopeless guilt, and Philip 
waiting ready the next morning with his little bill, 
and, Please pay me the thirty thousand which 
my father spent and you owe me. Please turn out 
into the streets with your wife and family, and beg and 
starve. Have the goodness to hand me out your last 
rupee. Be kind enough to sell your children’s clothes 
and your wife’s jewels, and hand over the proceeds to 
me. I ’ll call to-morrow. Bye, bye.” 

Here there came tripping over the marble pavement 
of the hall of the hotel a tall young lady in a brown silk 
dress and rich curling ringlets falling upon her fair 
young neck— -beautiful brown curling ringlets, vous 
comprenez not wisps of moistened hair, and a broad clear 
forehead, and two honest eyes shining below it, and 
cheeks not pale as they were yesterday ; and lips redder 
still; and she says, ^^Papa, Papa, won’t you come to 
breakfast ? The tea is — ” What the precise state of 
the tea is I don’t know — none of us ever shall — for 
here she says, Oh, Mr. Firmin 1 ” and makes a curtsy. 

To which remark Philip replied, Miss Baynes, I 
hope you are very well this morning, and not the 
worse for yesterday’s rough weather,” 

am quite well, thank you,” was Miss Baynes’s 
instant reply. The answer was not witty, to be sure ; 
but I don’t know that under the circumstances she 
could have said anything more appropriate. In- 
deed, never was a pleasanter picture of health and 
good-humor than the young lady presented ; a differ- 
ence more j)leasant to note than Miss Charlotte’s pale 
face from the steamboat on Saturday, and shining, 
rosy, happy, and innocent, in the cloudless Sabbath 
morn. 
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'' TiNTEIfLEIUES, BoULOGNE-SUR-MeR, 

^‘A Madame, Madame de Major MacWhirter, a Tours, 
Toukaine> France : 

Dearest Emily, — After siiifering more dreadfvlhi in tbe 
two hours^ passage from Folkestone to this place than I have in 
four passages out and home from India, except in that terrible 
storm off the Cape, in September, 1824, when I certainly did 
suffer most cruelly on board that horrible troopship, we reached 
this place last Saturday evening, having a full deicrmmatioii to 
proceed immediately on our route Noifj, you will perceive that 
our minds are changed. We found this place pleasant, and 
the lodgings besides most neat, comfortable, and well found in 
everything, more reasonahle than you proposed to get for us at 
Toui-s, which I am told also is damp, and might bring ou the 
GeneraPs f ingle fever again. Owing to the hooping-cough 
having just been in the house, which, praised be mercy, all my 
dear ones have had it, including dear baby, who is quite well 
through it, and recommended sea air, we got this house more 
reasonahle than prices you mention at Tours. A whoje house : 
little room for two boj^s ; nursery ; nice little room lor Char- 
lotte, and a den for the GcneraL I don’t know how ever we 
should have brought our party safe all the way to Tours, 
Thirty-seven articles of luggage, and Miss Flixhy, who an- 
nounced herself as perfect French governess, acquired at Paris 
-—perfect, hut ’perfectly useless* She can’t understand the 
French people when they apeak to her, and goes about the 
house in a most bewildering imy ^ I am the mteipreter ; poor 
Charlotte is much too timid to speak when I am by. 1 have 
rubbed up the old French which we learned at Chiswick at 
Miss PinkertoiPs ; and I find my Eindostanee of great help : 
which I use it when we are at a loss for a word, and it answers 

extremely well. We pay for lodgings, the wliole house 

francs per month. Butchers’ meat and poultry plentiful but 
dear. A grocer in the Grande Rue sells excellent wine at 
fifteen-pence per bottle ; and groceries i)retty much at English 
prices. Mr, Blowman at the English chapel of the Tiutelleriea 
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lias a fine voice, and appears to be a most excellent clergyman. 
I have heard him only once, however, on Sunday evening, 
when I was so agitated and so imhappy in my mind that I own 
I took little note of his sermon. 

^^The cause of that agitation you know, having imparted it 
to you in my letters of July, June, and 24th of May, ult My 
poor simple, guileless Baynes was trustee to Mrs, Dr. Firmin, 
before she married that most unprincipled man. When we 
were at home last, and exchanged to the 120th from the 
99th, my poor husband was inveigled by the horrid man into 
signing a paper which put the Doctor in possession of all his 
loife^s property ; whereas Charles thought he was only signing 
a power of attorney, enabling him to receive his son’s divi- 
dends. Dr. F., after the most atrocious deceit^ forgery^ and crim- 
inality of every hind^ fled the country ; and Hunt and Pegler, 
our solicitors, informed us that the General was answerable for 
the wickedness of this miscreanL He ivS so weak that he has been 
many and many times on the point of going to young Mr. F. 
and giving up everything. It was only by my prayers, by my 
commands, that I have been enabled to keep him quiet ; and, 
indeed, Emily, the effort has almost killed him. Brandy re- 
peatedly I was obliged to administer on the dreadful night of 
our arrival here. 

For the first person we met on landing was Mr. Philip Fir- 
jniii, with a yert fnend of his, Mr. Pendeiinis, whom I don’t at 
all like, though his wile is an amiable ])erson like Emma 
Fletcher of the Horse Artillery : not with Emma’s style, how- 
ever, hut still amiable, and disposed to be most civil. Char- 
lotte has taken a great flincy to her, as she always does to 
every new person. Well, fancy our state on landing, when a 
young gentleman calls out, ‘How do you do, Generali’ and 
turns out to be Mr. Firmin I I thought I should have lost 
Charles in the night. I have seen him before going into 
action as calm, and sleep and smile as sweet, as any hahe. It 
was all I could do to keep up his courage ; and, but for me, 
but for my pra^^ers, but for my agonies, I think he would have 
jumped out of bed, and gone to Mr. F. that night, and said, 
‘Take everything I have.’ 

The young man I own lias behaved in the most honorable 
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way. He came to see us before hreahfast on Sunday, when the 
poor General was so ill that I thought he would have fainted 
over his tea. He was too ill to go to church, where I went 
alone, with my dear ones, having, as I own, but very small 
comfort in the sermon ; but oh, Emily, lancy, on our return, 
when I went into our room, I found my General on his knees 
w'ith his Church service before him, crying, crying like a 
haby ! You know I am hasty in my temper sometimes, and 
his is indeed ari mujeVs — and I said to him, ‘ Charles Baynes, 
he a man, and don’t cry like a child ! ’ ‘ Aii,’ says he, ‘ Eliza, 
do ymi kneel, and thank God too;’ on which I said that I 
thought I did not require instruction in my religion from him 
or any man, except a clergyman, and many of these are but 
poor instructors) as you know, 

'' ^ He has been here,’ says Charles ; when I said, ‘ Who has 
been here?’ ‘That noble young fellow/ says my General, 
'that noble, noble Philip Firmin.’ Which noble his conduct 
I own it has been. ‘ Whilst you w'ere at church he came 
again — here into this very room, where I was sitting, doubt- 
ing and despairing, with the Holy Book before my eyes, and 
no comfort out of it. And he said to me, “ General, I want 
to talk to you about my grandfather’s will You don’t sup- 
pose that because my father has deceived you and ruined me, 
I will carry the ruin farther, and visit his wrong upon chil- 
dren and innocent people?” Those were the young man’s 
W’ords,’ my General said; and, ‘oh, Eliza! ’says he, ‘what 
pangs of remorse I felt when I remembered we had used haul 
words about him,’ which I own we bad, for his mannem are 
rough and haughty, and I have heard things of him wdiich I do 
believe now can’t be true. 

“ All Monday my poor man was obliged to keep his bed 
with a smart attack of his fever. But yesterday he was quite 
bright and well again, and the Pendennis party took Charlotte 
for a drive, and showed themselves most polite. She reminds 
me of Mrs. Tom Fletcher of the Horse Artillery, but that I 
think I have mentioned before. My paper is full ; and with 
our best to MacWhirter and the cliildren, I am always my 
dearest Emily’s affectionate sister, 


"Eliza Baynes’ 
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CHAPTEE IIL 

BREVIS ESSE LABORO. 

ISTeveRj General Baynes afterwards declared, did 
fever come and go so pleasantly as that attack to 
which we have seen the Mrs. General advert in her 
letter to her sister^ Mrs. Major MacWhirter. The 
cold iit was merely a lively, pleasant chatter and 
rattle of the teeth ; the hot iit an agreeahle warmth ; 
and though the ensuing sleep, with which I believe 
such aguish attacks are usually concluded, was en- 
livened by several dreams of death, demons, and tor- 
ture, how felicitous it was to wake and find that 
dreadful thought of ruin removed which had always, 
for the last few months, ever since Dr. Eirmin’s flight 
and the knowledge of his own imprudence, pursued 
the good-natured gentleman ! What ! this boy might 
go to college, and that get his commission ; and their 
meals need be imbittered by no more dreadful thoughts 
of the morrow, and their walks no longer were dogged 
by imaginary bailiffs, and presented a jail in the 
vista! It was too much bliss; and again and again 
the old soldier said his thankful prayers, and blessed 
his benefactor. 

Philip thought no more of his act of kindness, ex- 
cept to be very grateful, and very happy that he had 
rendered other people so. He could no more have 
taken the old man^s all, and plunged that innocent 
family into poverty, than he could have stolen the 
forks off my table. But other folks were disposed 
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to rate Ms yirtue mucli more MgUy; and amongst 
these was my wife, who chose positi yely to worship 
this young gentleman, and I believe would have let 
him smoke in her drawing-room if he had been so 
minded, and though her genteeiest acquaintances 
were in the room. Goodness knows what a noise 
and what piteous looks are produced if ever the mas- 
ter of the house chooses to indulge in a cigar after 
dinner ; but then, you understand, / have never de- 
clined to claim mine and my children’s right because 
an old gentleman would be inconvenienced : and this 
is what I tell Mrs. Pen. If I order a coat from my 
tailor, must I refuse to pay him because a rogue steaks 
it, and ought I to expect to be let o(f ? Women won’t 
see matters of fact in a matter-of-fact point of view, 
and justice, unless it is tinged with a little romance, 
gets no respect from them. 

So, forsooth, because Philip lias performed this cer- 
tainly most generous, most dashing, most reckless 
piece of extravagance, he is to be held up as a perfect 
preux chevalier. The most riotous dinners are ordered 
for him. We are to wait until he comes to breakfast, 
and he is pretty nearly always late. The children 
are to be sent round to kiss Uncle Philip, as he is 
iio\v called. The children ? I wonder the mother 
did not jump up and kiss him too. EUe en Halt 
capable. As for the osculations which took place 
between Mrs. Pendennis and her new-found young 
friend, Miss Charlotte Baynes, they were perfectly 
ridiculous; two school-children could not have be- 
haved more absurdly ; and I don’t know which seemed 
to be the younger of these two. There were collo- 
quies, assignations, meetings on the ramparts, on the 
pier, where know 1 1 — and the servants and little 
children of the two establishments were perpetually 
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trotting to and fro with, letters from dearest Laura to 
dearest Gharlottej and dearest Charlotte to her dearest 
Mrs. Pendeiinis, Why, my wife absolutely went the 
length of saying that dearest Charlotte’s mother, Mrs. 
Baynes, was a worthy, clever woman, and a good 
mother — a woman whose tongue never ceased claclc- 
ing about the regiment, and all the officers, and all 
the officers’ wives ; of whom, by the way, she had 
very little good to tell. 

A worthy mother, is she, my dear ? ” I say. But, 
oh, mercy I Mrs. Baynes would be an awful mother-in- 
law I ” 

I shuddered at the thought of having such a com- 
monplace, hard, ill-bred woman in a state of quasi 
authority over me. 

On this Mrs. Laura must break out in quite a petu- 
lant tone — Oh, how stale this kind of thing is, Ar- 
thur, from a man qui vmt passer pour un homme 
esprit f You are always attaching mothers-in-law ! ” 
W i tiiess Mrs. Mackenzie, my lo ve — Clive Ne w- 
come’s mother-in-law. That’s a nice creature; not 
selfish, not wicked, not — ” 

Not nonsense, Arthur ! ” 

Mrs. Baynes knew Mrs. Mackenzie in the West 
Indies, as she knew all the female army. She con- 
siders Mrs. Mackenzie was a most elegant, handsome, 
dashing woman — only a little too fond of the admir- 
ation of our sex. There was, I own, a fascination 
about Captain Goby. Do you remember, my love, 
that man with the stays and dyed hair, who — ” 

Oh, Arthur ! When our girls marry, I suppose 
you will teach their husbands to abuse, and scorn, and 
mistrust their mother-in-law. Will he, my darlings ? 
will he, my blessings ? ” (This apart to the children, 
if you please.) Go I I have no patience with such 
talk!” 
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^^Well, my love, Mrs. Baynes is a most agreeable 
woman j and wlien I have heard that story about the 
Highlanders at the Cape of Good Plope a few times 
more ” (I do not tell it here, for it has nothing to do 
with the present history), I dare say I shall begin 
to be amused by it.^^ 

^^Ah! here comes Charlotte, Ihn glad to say. 
How pretty she is! What a color! What a dear 
creature 

To all which of course I could not say a contradic- 
tory word, for a prettier, fresher lass than Miss 
Baynes, with a sweeter voice, face, laughter, it was 
difficult to see. 

“Why does mamma like Charlotte better than 
she likes us?’^ says our dear and justly indignant 
eldest girl. 

“ I could not love her better if I were her mother- 
in4aw/- says Laura, running to her young friend, cast- 
ing a glance at me over her shoulder ; and that kissing 
nonsense begins between the two ladies. To be sure 
the girl looks uncommonly bright and pretty with her 
pink cheeks, her bright eyes, her slim form, and that 
charming white India shawl which her father brought 
home for her. 

To this oscillatory party enters presently Mr. Philip 
Firmin, who has been dawdling about the ramparts 
ever since breakfast. He says he has been reading 
law there. He has found a jolly quiet place to read 
law, has he ? And much good may it do him I Why 
has he not gone back to his law and his reviewing ? 

“You must — you must stay on a little longer. You 
have only been here five days. Do, Charlotte, ask 
Philip to stay a little.” 

All the children sing in a chorus, “Oh, do, Uncle 
Philip, stay a little longer 1 ” Miss Baynes says, “ I 
hope you will stay, Mr. Firmin,” and looks at him. 
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Five days has lie been Here ? Five years. Five 
lives. Five hundred years. What do you mean? 
Ill that little time of— let me see, a hundred and 
twenty hours, and, at least, a half of them for sleep 
and dinner (for Philip’s appetite was very fine) — do 
you mean that in that little time, his heart, cruelly 
stabbed by a previous monster in female shape, has 
healed, got quite well, and actually begun to be 
wounded again? Have two walks on the pier, as 
many visits to the Tintelleries (where he hears the 
story of the Highlanders at the Cape of Good Hope 
with respectful interest), a word or two about the 
weather, a look or two, a squeezekm, perhaps, of a 
little handykin ~ I say, do you mean that this absurd 
young idiot, and that little round-faced girl, pretty, cer- 
tainly, but only just out of the schoolroom — do you 
mean to say that they have— Upon my word, 
Laura, this is too bad. Why, Philip has hot a penny 
piece in the world,” 

Yes, he has a hundred pounds, and expects to sell 
his mare for ninety at least. He has excellent talents. 
He can easily write three articles a week in the ^ Pall 
Mall Gazette,’ I am sure no one writes so well, and it 
is much better done and more amusing than it used to 
be. That is three hundred a year. Lord Bingwood 
must be applied to, and must and shall get him some- 
thing. Don’t you know that Captain Baynes stood by 
Colonel Bing wood’s side, at Busaco, and that they 
were the closest friends ? And pray how did we get 
on, I should like to know ? How did we get on, 
baby ? ” 

How did we det on ? ” says the baby. 

^^Oh, woman! woman!” yells the father of the 
family. Why Philip Firmin has all the habits of a 
rich man with the pay of a mechanio. Do you sup- 
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pose he eyer sat in a second-class carriage in his life^ or 
denied himself any pleasure to which he had a mind ? 
He gave five francs to a beggar-girl yesterday.’^ 

had always a noble heart,” says my wife. 
He gave a fortune to a whole family a week ago j 
and” (out comes the pocket-handkerchief — oh, of 
course, the pocket-handkerchief ) — and — ^ God loves 
a cheerful giver! 

is careless; he is extravagant; he is lazy;^ — 
I don^t know that he is remarkably clever — ” 

<^Oh, yes! he is your friend, of course, How, 
abuse him — do^ Arthur!” 

And, pray, when did you become acquainted with 
this astounding piece of news ? ” I inquire. 

When ? Prom the very first moment when I saw 
Cliarlotte looking at him, to be sure. The poor child 
said to me only yesterday, ^ Oh, Laura ! he is our pre- 
server!^ And their preserver he has been, under 
Heaven.” 

^^Yes. But he has not got a five-pound note!^^ 
I cry. 

Arthur, I am surprised at you. Oh, men are aw- 
fully worldly 1 Do you suppose Heaven will not send 
him help at its good time, and be kind to him who 
has rescued so many from ruin ? Do you suppose the 
prayers, the blessings of that father, of those little 
ones, of that dear child will not avail him ? Suppose 
he has to wait a year, ten years, have they not time, 
and will not the good day come ? ” 

Yes. This was actually the talk of a woman of 
sense and discernment, when her prejudices and ro- 
mance were not in the way, and she looked forward to 
the marriage of these folks some ten years hence, as 
confidently as if they were both rich, and going to St, 
George’s to-morrow. 
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As for making a romantic story of it, or spinning 
out love conversations between Jenny and Jessamy, 
or describing moonlight raptures and passionate out- 
pourings of two young hearts and so forth — excuse 
me, sHl vous plait, I am a man of the world, and of 
a certain age. Let the young people fill in this out- 
line, and color it as they please. Let the old folks 
who read lay down the book a minute, and remember. 
It is well remembered, is n^t it, that time ? Yes, 
good John Anderson, and Mrs. John. Yes, good 
Darby and Joan. The lips won^t tell now what they 
did once. To-day is for the happy, and to-morrow 
for the young, and yesterday, is not that dear and 
here too ? 

I was in tlie company of an elderly gentleman, not 
very long since, who was perfectly sober, who is not 
particularly handsome, or healthy, or wealthy, or 
witty ; and who, speaking of his past life, volun- 
teered to declare that he would gladly live every 
minute of it over again. Is a man who can say that 
a hardened sinner, not aware how miserable he ought 
to be by rights, and therefore really in a most desper- 
ate and deplorable condition ; or is he fortunatm 
niviiuni, and ought his statue to be put up in the 
most splendid and crowded thoroughfare of the town ? 
Would you, who are reading this, for example, like to 
live your life over again ? What has been its chief 
joy? What are to-day’s pleasures ? Are they so 
exquisite that joix would prolong them forever? 
Would you like to have the roast beef on which you 
have dined brought back again to the table, and have 
more beef, and more, and more ? Would you like to 
hear yesterday’s sermon over and over again — eter- 
nally voluble ? Would you like to get on the Edin- 
I>\xrgh mail, and travel outside for fifty hours as you 
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did in your youth ? You might as well say you 
would like to go into the fiogging-room^ and take a 
turn under the rods : you would like to be thrashed 
over again by your bully at school : you would like 
to go to the dentist’s, where your dear parents were 
in the habit of taking you: you would like to be 
taking hot Epsom salts, with a piece of dry bread to 
take away the taste ; you would like to be jilted by 
your first love : you would like to be going in to your 
father to tell him you had contracted debts to the 
amount of sc + whilst you were at the univer- 
sity, As I consider the passionate griefs of child- 
hood, the weariness and sameness of shaving, the 
agony of corns, and the thousand other ills to which 
flesh is heir, I cheerfully say for one, I am not anx- 
ious to wear it forever. No. I do not want to go 


to school again. I do not want to hear Trotman’s 


sermon over again. Take me out and finish me. 
Give me the cup of hemlock at once. Here’s a 
health to you, my lads. Don’t weep, my Simmias. 
Be cheerful, my Phsedon. Ha ! I feel the co-o-old 
stealing, stealing upwards. Now it is in my ankles — 
no more gout iu my foot : now my knees are numb, 
^^at, is — is that poor executioner crying too ? 
Good-by. Sacrifice a cock to .^scn — to iBscula — 
Have you ever read the chapter in ^^Grote’s His- 
tory?” Ah! When the Sacred Ship returns from 
Delos, and is telegraphed as entering into port, may 
we be at peace and ready I 
What is this funeral chant, when the pipes should 
be playing gayly as Love, and Youth, and Spring, 
and Joy are dancing under the windows ? Look you. 
Men not so wise as Socrates have their demons, who 
will be heard to whisper in the queerest times and 
places. Perhaps I shall have to tell of a funeral 
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presently;^ and shall be outrageously cheerful •f or of 
an execution, and shall split my sides with laughing. 
Arrived at my time of life, when I see a penniless 
young friend falling in love and thinking of course 
of committing matrimony, what can I do but be mel- 
ancholy ? How is a man to marry who has not 
enough to keep ever so miniature a brougham — ever 
so small a house — not enough to keep himself, let 
alone a wife and family ? Gracious powers ! is it 
not blasphemy to marry without lifteen hundred a 
year ? Poverty, debt, protested bills, duns, crime, 
fall assuredly on the v/retch who has not fifteen — 
say at once two thousand a year ; for you can^t live 
decently in London for less. And a wife whom you 
have met a score of times at balls or breakfasts, and 
with her best dresses and behavior at a country 
house 5 — how do you know how she will turn out ; 
what her temper is ; what her relations are likely to 
be ? Suppose she lias poor relations, or loud coarse 
brothers who are always dropping in to dinner ? 
What is her mother like ? and can you bear to have 
that woman meddling and domineering over your 
establishment ? Old General Baynes was very well ; 
a weak, quiet and presentable old man; but Mrs. 
General Baynes, and that awful Mrs. Major Mac- 
Whirter, — and those hobbledehoys of boys in creak- 
ing shoes, hectoring about the premises ? As a man 
of the world I saw all these dreadful liabilities im- 
pending over the husband of Miss Charlotte Baynes, 
and could not view them without horror. Gracefully 
and slightly, but wittily and in my sarcastic way, I 
thought it my duty to show up tlie oddities of the 
Baynes family to Philip. I mimicked the boys, and 
their clumping Blucher boots. I touched off the 
dreadful military ladies, very smartly and cleverly 
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as I tliought, and as if I never supposed that Philip 
had any idea of Miss Baynes. To do him justice, he 
laughed once or twice 5 then he grew very red. His 
sense of humor is very limited ; that even Laura al- 
lows. Then he came out with a strong expression, 
and said it was a confounded shame, and strode off 
with his cigar. And when I remarked to my wife 
how susceptible he was in some things, and how little 
in the matter of joking, she shrugged her shoulders 
said, Philip not only understood perfectly well 
what I said, but would tell it all to Mrs. General and 
Mrs. Major on the first opportunity.” And this was 
the fact, as Mrs. Baynes took care to tell me after- 
wards. She was aware who was her enemy. She 
was aware wdio spoke ill of her, and her blessed 
darling hehincl our hacks. And do you think it was 
to see you ov any one belonging to your 
house, sir, that we came to you so often, which we 
certainly did, day and night, breakfast and supper, 
and no thanks to you ? Ho, sir ! ha, ha ! ” I can see 
her flaunting out of my sitting-room as she speaks, 
with a strident laugh, and snapping her dingily 
fingers at the door. Oh, Ifliilip, Philip ! To 
that you were such a coward as to go and tell 
! But I pardon him. From my heart I pity and 
pardon him. 

For the step which he is meditating you may be 
sure that the young man himself does not feel tlie 
smallest need of pardon or pity. He is in a state of 
happiness so crazy that it is useless to reason with 
Hot being at all of a poetical turn originally, 
the wretch is actually perpetrating verse in secret, 
and my servants found fragments of his manuscript 
on the dressing-table in his bedroom. Heart and art, : 
sever and and so on 5 what stale rhymes are 
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these ? I do not feel at libertj to give in entire the 
poem which our maid found in Mr. Philip’s rooiUj and 
brought sniggering to mj wife^ who only said, “ Poor 
thing!” The fact is, it was too pitiable. Such 
maundering rubbish! Such stale rhymes, and such 
old thoughts I But then, says Laura, “ I dare say all 
people’s love-making is not amusing to their neigh- 
bors ; and I know who -wrote not very 'wise love-verses 
when he was young.” No, I won’t i)ublish Philip’s 
verses, until some day he shall mortally offend me. 
I can recall some of my own written under similar 
circumstances with twinges of shame ; and shall drop 
a veil of decent friendship over my friend’s folly. 

Under that veil, meanwhile, the young man is per- 
fectly contented, nay, uproariously happy. All earth 
and nature smiles round about him. “ When Jove 
meets his Juno, in Homer, sir,” says Philip, in his 
hectoring way, “don’t immortal flowers of beauty 
spring up around them, and rainbows of celestial hues 
bend over their heads ? Love, sir, flings a halo ro-und 
the loved one. Where she moves rise roses, hyacinths, 
and ambrosial odors. Don’t talk to me about poverty,, 
sir! He either fears his fate too much or his desert: 
is small, who dares not put it to the touch and win or 
lose it all 1 Have n’t I endured poverty ? Am T not 
as poor now as a man can be — and what is there in 
ifc? Do I want for anything? Haven’t I got a 
guinea in my pocket ? Do I owe any man anything ? 
Is n’t there manna in the 'wilderness for those who 
have faith to walk in it ? That ’s where you fail, 
Pen. By all that is sacred, you have no faith ; your 
heart is cowardly, sir ; and if you are to escape, as 
perhaps you may, I suspect it is by your wife that you 
will be saved. Laura has a trust in Heaven^ but 
Arthur’s morals are a genteel atheism. Just|®f^h 
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me that claret — the wine’s not bad, I sa.y your 
morals are a genteel atheism, and I shudder when 
I think of your condition. Talk to me about a 
brougham being necessary for the comfort of a 
woman I A broomstick to ride to the moon ! And I 
don’t say that a brougham is not a comfort, mind 
you; but that, when it is a necessity, mark you, 
Heaven will provide it ! Why, sir, hang it, look at, 
me ! Ain’t I suffering in the most abject poverty ? 
I ask you is there a man in London so poor as I am ? 
And since my father’s ruin do I want for anything ? 
I want for shelter for a day or two. Good. There ’s 
my dear Little Sister ready to give it me. I want 
for money. Does not that sainted widow’s cruse 
pour its oil out for me ? Heaven bless and reward 
her. Boo 1 ” (Here, for reasons which need not be 
named, the orator squeezes his fists into his eyes.) 

I want shelter ; ain’t I in good quarters ? I want 
work ; have n’t I got work, and did you not get it for 
me? You should just see, sir, how I polished off 
that book of travels this morning. I read some of 
the article to Char — to Miss — to some friends, 
in fact. I don’t mean to say that they are very intel- 
lectual people, but your common humdrum average 
audience is the public to try. Eecollect Moliere and 
Ms housekeeper, you know.” 

By the housekeeper, do you mean Mrs. Baynes ? ” 
I ask, in my amontillado manner. (By the way, who 
ever heard of amontillado in the early days of which 
I write ?) In mafiner she would do, and I dare say 
in accomplishments ; but I doubt about her temper.” 

You ’re almost as worldly as the Twysdens, by 
George, you are ! Unless persons are of a certain 
mo7idey you don’t value them. A little adversity would 
do you good, Pen ; and I heartily wish you might get it, 
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except for tlie dear -wife and children. You measure 
your morality by May Fair standards; and if an 
angel unawares came to you in pattens and a cotton 
umbrella, you would turn away from her. You 
would never have found out the Little Sister. A 
duchess — God bless her ! A creature of an imperial 
generosity, and delicacy, and intrepidity, and the 
finest sense of humor; but she drops her Kb often, 
and how could you pardon such a crime ? Sir, you 
are my better in wit and a dexterous application of 
your powers ; but I think, sir,’^ says Phil, curling the 
flaming mustache, “ I am your superior in a certain 
magnanimity ; though, by Jove, old fellow, man and 
boy, you have always been one of the best fellows 
in the world to P. F. ; one of the best fellows, and 
the most generous, and the most cordial, — that you 
have : only you do rile me when you sing in that 
confounded May Fair twang/^ 

Here one of the children summoned us to tea — 
and, Papa was laughing, and Uncle Philip was fling- 
ing his hands about and pulling his beard off,’^ said 
the little messenger. 

shall keep a fine lock of it for you, Kfelly, my 
dear,” says Uncle Philip. On which the child said, 
^^Oh, no! I know whom you fil give it to, don’t I, 
Mamma ? - and she goes up to her Mamma and 
whispers. 

Miss Helly knows ? At what age do those little 
match-makers begin to know, and how soon do they 
practise the use of their young eyes, their little 
smiles, wiles, and ogles ? This young woman, I be- 
lieve, coquetted whilst she was yet a baby in arms, 
over her nurse’ s shoulder. Before she could speak, she 
could he proud of her new vermilion shoes, and would 
point out the charms of her blue sash. She was jeal- 
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ous in tlae nursery, and her little heart had beat for 
years and years before she left olf pinafores- 
Por whom will Philip keep a lock of that red, red 
gold which cnrls round his face ? Can you guess ? 
Of what color is the hair in that little locket which 
the gentleman himself occultly wears ? A few 
months ago, I believe, a pale straw-colored wisp of 
hair occupied that place of honor; now it is a chest- 
nut-brown, as far as I can see, of precisely the same 
color as that which waves round Charlotte Baynes’s 
pretty face, and tumbles in clusters on her neck, very 
nearly the color of Mrs. Paynter^s this last season. 
So, you see, we chop and we change: straw gives 
place to chestnut, and chestnut is succeeded by 
ebony; and, for our own x^arts, we defy time; and 
if you want a lock of my hair, Belinda, take this pair 
of scissors, and look in that cupboard, in the band-box 
marked hfo. 3, and cut oft a thick glossy piece, dar- 
ling, and wear it, dear, and my blessiiigs go with 
thee ! What is this ? Am I sneering because Gory- 
don and Phillis are wooing and happy ? You see I 
pledged myself not to have any sentimental nonsense. 
To describe love-making is immoral and immodest ; 
you know it is. To describe it as it really is, or 
would appear to you and me as lookers-on, would 
be to describe the most dreary farce, to chronicle 
the most tautological twaddle. To take a note of 
sighs, hand-squeezes, looks at the moon, and so forth 

— does this business become our dignity as histor- 
ians ? Come away from those foolish young people 

— they don^t want us ; and dreary as their farce is, 
and tautological as their twaddle, you may be sure it 
amuses them, and that they are happy enough with- 
out us. Hapx:)y? Is there any hapxhness like it, 
pray ? Was it not rapture to watch the messenger, 
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to seize tlie note^ and fee the bearer ? — to retire out 
of sight of all prying eyes and read : — Dearest ! 
Mamma’s cold is better this morning. The Joneses 
came to tea, and Julia sang. I did not enjoy it, as 
my dear was at his horrid dinjier, Avhere I hope he 
amused himself. Send me a word by Buttles, who 
brings this, if only to say you are your Louisa’s own, 
own,” etc. etc. etc. That used to be the kind of thing. 
In such coy lines artless Innocence used to whisper 
its little vows. So she used to smile so she used to 
warble; so she used to prattle. Young people, at 
present engaged in the pretty sport, be assured your 
middle-aged parents have played the game, and re- 
member the rules of it. Yes, under papa’s bow-win- 
dow of a waistcoat is a heart which took very violent 
exercise when that waist was slim. ISTowhe sits tran- 
quilly in his tent, and watches the lads going in for 
their innings. Why, look at grandmamma in her 
spectacles reading that sermon. In her old heart 
there is a corner as romantic still as when she used 
to read the ^^Wild Irish Girl” or the '^‘Scottish 
Chiefs” in the days of her niissliood. And as for 
your grandfather, niy dears, to see him now you 
would little suppose that that calm, polished, dear 
old gentleman was once as wild — as wild as Orson. 
— Under my windows, as I write, there passes an 
itinerant Hower-merchant, He has his roses and ger- 
aniums on a cart drawn by a quadruped — a little 
long-eared quadruped, which lifts up its voice, and 
sings after its manner. When I was young, donkeys 
used to bray precisely in the same way ; and others 
will heehaw so, when we are silent and our ears hear 
no more. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

DEUM IST’S so WOHL MtK IN BER WEM. 

OiJB new friends lived for a while contentedly 
enough at Boulogne^ where they found comrades and 
acquaintances gathered together from those many re- 
gions which they had visited in the course of their 
military career. Mrs. Baynes^ out of the field, was 
the commanding officer over the General. She or- 
dered his clothes for him, tied his neck-cloth into a 
neat bow, and, on tea-party evenings, pinned his 
brooch into his shirt-frill. She gave him to under- 
stand when he had had enough to eat or drink at din- 
ner, and explained, witli great frankness, how this or 
that dish did not agree with him. If he was disposed 
to exceed, she would call out, in a loud voice : ** Re- 
member, General, what you took this morning ! 
Knowing his constitution, as she said, she knew the 
remedies which were necessary for her husband, and 
administered them to him with great liberality. Re- 
sistance was impossible, as the veteran officer acknowl- 
edged. ^^The boys have fought about the medicine 
since we came home,^^ he confessed, but she has me 
under her thumb, by George. She really is a magnifi- 
cent physician, now. She has got some invaluable 
prescriptions, and in India she used to doctor the 
whole station.^’ She would have taken the present 
writer^s little household under her care, and proposed 
several remedies for my children, until their alarmed 
mother was obliged to keep them out of her sight. I 
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am not saying this was an agi^eeable womaiL Her 
voice was loud and harsh. The anecdotes which she 
was forever narrating related to military personages 
in foreign countries with whom I was unacquainted, 
and whose history failed to interest me. She took 
her wine with much spirit, whilst engaged in this 
prattle. I have heard talk not less foolish in much 
finer company, and known people delighted to listen 
to anecdotes of the duchess and the marchioness who 
would yawn over the history of Captain Joneses quar- 
rels with his lady, or Mrs. Major Wolfe’s monstrous 
flirtations with young Ensign Kyd. My wife, with 
the mischievousness of her sex, would mimic the 
Baynes’s conversation very drolly, but always insisted 
that she was not more really vulgar than many much 
greater persons. 

For all this, Mrs. General Baynes did not hesitate 
to declare that we were stuek-uj> from 

the very first setting eyes onus she declared that 
she viewed us with a constant darlding suspicion. 
Mrs. P. was a harmless, washed-out creature, with 
nothing in her. As for that high and mighty Mr. P. 
and his airs, she would be glad to know whether the 
wife of a British general officer who had seen service 
in em7*y part of the glohe^ and met the most dlstln-' 
(juished governors, generals, and their ladies, several 
of whom were noUemen — she would be glad to know 
whether such peoxfie were not good enough for, etc., 
etc. Who has not met with these difficulties in life, 
and who can escape them? “Hang it, sir,” Phil 
would say, twirling the red mustache, “I like to be 
hated by some fellows 5 ” and it must be owned that 
Mr. Philip got what he liked. I suppose Mr. Philip’s 
friend and biographer had something of the same feel- 
ing. At any rate, in regard of this lady the hypocrisy 
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of politeness was very hard to keep up ; wanting us 
for reasons of her own, she covered the dagger with 
which she would have stabbed us: but we knew it 
was there clinched in her skinny hand in her meagre 
pocket. She would pay us the most fulsome complb 
meats with anger raging out of her eyes — a little 
hate-bearing woman, envious, malicious, but loving 
her cubs, and nursing them, and clutching them in 
her lean arms with a jealous strain. It was Good-by, 
darling! I shall leave you here with your friends. 
Oh, how kind yon are to her, Mrs. Pendennis ! How 
can I ever thank yon, and Mr. P., I am sure 5 ” and she 
looked as if she could poison both of us, as she went 
away, curtsying and darting dreary parting smiles. 

This lady had an intimate friend and companion in 
arms, Mrs. Colonel Bunch, in fact, of the —th Bengal 
Cavalry, who was now in Europe with Bunch and 
their children, who were residing at Paris for the 
young folks^ education. At first, as we have heard, 
Mrs, Baynes’s imedilections had been all for Tours, 
where her sister was living, and where lodgings were 
cheap and food reasonable in proportion. But Bunch 
happening to xmss through Boulogne on his way to his 
wife at Paris, and meeting his old comrade, gave Gen- 
eral Baynes such an account of the cheapness and 
pleasures of the French capital, as to induce the 
General to think of bending his steps thither. Mrs. 
Baynes would not hear of such a ]3lan. She was 
all for her dear sister and Tours ; but when, in the 
course of conversation, Colonel Bunch described a ball 
at the Tuileries, where he and Mrs. B. had been re- 
ceived with the most flattering politeness by the royal 
family, it was remarked that Mrs. Baynes’s mind 
underwent a change. When Bunch went on to aver 
that the balls at Government House at Calcutta were 
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nothing compared to those at the Tuileries or the Pre- 
fecture of the Seine; that the English were invited 
and respected everywhere ; that the ambassador was 
most hospitable ; that the clergymen were admirable ; 
and that at their boarding-housej kept by Madame la 
Geiierale Baronne de Smolensk, at the “ Petit Chateau 
d’Espagne/^ Avenue de Valmj, Champs Elysees, they 
had balls twice a month, the most comfortable apart- 
ments, the most choice society, and every comfort and 
luxury at so many francs per month, with an allow- 
ance for children — I say Mrs. Baynes was very 
greatly moved, ^^It is not,^^ she said, ^Gn conse- 
quence of the balls at the Ambassador’s or the Tuil- 
eries, for I am an old woman ; and in spite of what 
you say, Colonel, I can’t fancy, after Government 
House, anything more magnificent in any French pal- 
ace. It is not for we, goodness knows, I speak : but 
the children should have education, and my Charlotte 
an entree into the world ; and what you say of the in- 
valuable clergyman, Mr. X , 1 have been thinking 

of it all night ; but above all, above all, of the chances 
of education for my darlings. NTotliing should give 
way to that — nothing 1 ” On this a long and delight- 
ful conversation and calculation took place. Bunch 
produced his bills at the Baroness de Smolensk’s. 
The two gentlemen jotted up accounts, and made cal- 
culations all through the evening. It was hard even 
for Mrs. Baynes to force the figures into such a shape 
as to make them accord with the General’s income ; 
but, driven away by one calculation after another, she 
returned again and again to the charge, until she over- 
came the stubborn arithmetical difficulties, and the 
pounds, shillings, and pence lay prostrate before her. 
They could save upon this point; they could screw 
upon that ; they must make a sacrifice to educate the 
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children. Sarah Bunch and her girls go to Courtj 
indeed! Why shouldn't mine go she asked. On 
which her General said, ^‘By George, Eliza, that^s the 
point you are thinking of.^^ On which Eliza said, 
<< and repeated “ hTo ” a score of times, growing 
more angry as she uttered each denial. And she de- 
clared before Heaven she did not want to go to any 
Court. Had she not refused to be presented at home, 
though Mrs. Colonel Flack went, because she did not 
choose to go to the wicked expense of a train ? And 
it was base of the General, base and mean of him to 
say so. And there was a fine scene, as I am given to 
understand ; not that I was present at this family 
fight: but my informant was Mr. Firminj and Mr. 
Firmin had his information from a little person who, 
about this time, had got to prattle out all the secrets 
of her young heart to him ; who would have jumped 
off the pier-head with her hand in his if he had said 
Come,” without his hand if he had said “ Go : ” a little 
person whose whole life had been changed — changed 
for a month past — changed in one minute, that min- 
ute when she saw Philip’s fiery whiskers and heard 
Ms great big voice saluting her father amongst the 
commissioners on the qxiai before the custom-house. 

Tours was, at any rate, a hundred and fifty miles 
farther off than Paris from — from a city where a 
young gentleman lived in whom Miss Charlotte 
Baynes felt an interest ; hence, I suppose, arose lier 
delight that her parents had determined upon taking 
up their residence in the larger and nearer city. Be- 
sides, she owned, in the course of her artless confi- 
dences to my wife, that, when together, mamma and 
Aunt MacWhirter quarrelled unceasingly ; and had 
once caused the old boys, the Major and the General, 
to call each other out. She preferred, then, to live 
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away from Aunt Mac. She had never had such a f rien d 
as LaurUj, never. She had never been so happy as 
at Boulogne, never. She should always love every- 
body in our house, that she should, forever and ever 
— and so forth, and so forth. The ladies meet ; cling 
together ; osculations are carried round the whole 
family circle, from our wondering eldest boy, who 
cries, I say, hullo ! what are you kissing me so 
about ? ” to darling baby, crowing and sputtering 
unconscious in the rapturous young girks embraces. 
I tell you, these two women were making fools of 
themselves, and they were burning with enthusiasm 
for the preserver of the Baynes family, as they 
called that big fellow yonder, whose biographer I 
have aspired to be. The lazy rogue lay basking in 
the glorious warmth and sunshine of early love. He 
would stretch his big limbs out in our garden ; pour 
out his feelings with endless volubility ; call upon 
Jiominum divumqiie voluptas alma Vmvm ; vow that 
he had never lived or been happy until now ; declare 
that he laughed poverty to scorn and all her ills ; and 
fume against his masters of the Fall Mall Gazette, 
because they declined to insert certain love-verses 
which Mr. Philip now composed almost every day. 
Poor little Charlotte ! And didst thou receive those 
treasures of song; and wonder over them, not per- 
haps comprehending them altogether ; and lock them 
np in thy heart’s inmost casket as well as in thy little 
desk; and take them out in quiet hours, and kiss them, 
and bless Heaven for giving thee such jewels ? I dare 
say. I can fancy all this, without seeing it. I can 
read the little letters in the little desk, without i)ick.. 
ing look or breaking seal. Poor little letters ! Some- 
times they are not spelt right, quite ; but I don’t know 
that the style is worse for that. Poor little letters ! 
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You are flung to the winds sometimes and forgotten 
with all your sweet secrets and loving artless confes-^ 
sions ; but not always — no, not always. As for Philip, 
who was the most careless creature alive, and left all 
his clothes and haberdavShery sprawling on his bed- 
room floor, he had at this time a breast-pocket stuffed 
out with papers which crackled in the most ridiculous 
way. He was always looking down at this precious 
pocket, and putting one of his great hands over it as 
though he would guard it. The pocket did not con- 
tain bank-notes, you may be sure of that. It con- 
tained documents stating that mamma’s cold is better; 
the Joneses came to tea, and Julia sang, etc. Ah, 
friend, however old you are now, however cold you 
are now, however tough, I hope you, too, remember 
how Julia sang, and the Joneses came to tea. 

Mr. Philip stayed on week after week, declaring to 
my wife that she was a perfect angel for keeping him 
so long. Bunch wrote from his boarding-house more 
and more enthusiastic reports about the comforts of 
the establishment. For his sake, Madame la Baronno 
de Smolensk would make unheard-of sacrifices, in or- 
der to accommodate the General and his distinguished 
party. The balls were going to be perfectly splendid 
that winter. There were several old Indians living 
near; in fact they could form a regxilar little club. 
It was agreed that Baynes should go and reconnoitre 
the ground. He did go. Madame de >Smolensk, a 
most elegant woman, had a magnificent dinner for 
him — quite splendid, I give you my word, but only 
what they have everyday. Soup, of course, my love; 
fish, capital wine, and, I should say, some five or six 
and thirty made dishes. The General was quite en- 
raptured. Bunch had put his boys to a famous school, 
where they might whop” the French boys, and learn 
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all the modern languages. The little ones would dine 
earlyj the baroness would take the whole family at 
an astonishingly cheap rate. In a word, the Baynes 
column got the route for Paris shortly before our 
family-party was crossing the seas to return to Lon- 
don fogs and duty. 

You have, no doubt, remarked how, under certain 
tender circumstances, women will help one another. 
They help where they ought not to help. When Mr. 
Darby ought to be separated from Miss Joan, and the 
best thing that could happen for both would be a lettre 
de cachet to whip off Mons. Darby to the Bastile for 
five years, and an order from her parents to lock up 
Mademoiselle Jeanne in a convent, some aunt, some 
relative, some pitying female friend is sure to be found, 
who will give the pair a chance of meeting, and turn 
her head away whilst those unhappy lovers are war- 
bling endless good-byes close up to each other’s ears. 
My wife, I have said, chose to feel this absurd sym- 
pathy for the young people about whom w^e have been 
just talking, A.s the day for Charlotte’s departure 
drew near, this wretched, misguiding matron would 
take the girl out walking into I know not whafc unfre- 
quented by-lanes, quiet streets, rampart-nooks, and the 
like; and la! by the most singular coincidence, Mr. 
Philip’s hulking boots would assuredly come tramp- 
ing after the women’s little feet. What will you say, 
when I tell you, that I myself, the father of the family, 
the renter of the old-fashioned house, Hue Boucoule, 
Haute Ville, Boulogne-sur-Mer — - as I am going into 
my own study am met at the threshold by Helen, 
my eldest daughter, who puts her little arms before 
the glass door at which I was about to enter, and says, 
You must not go in there, Papa ! Mamma says we ^ 
none of us are to go in there.” 
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Ajid why, pray ? 1 ask. 

“Because Uncle Philip and Charlotte are talking 
secrets there | and nobody is to disturb theiii — 
nobody 

Upon my word, was n^t this too monstrous ? Am 
I Sir Pandarus of Troy become ? Am I going to allow 
a penniless young man to steal away the heart of a 
young girl who has not twopence halfpenny to her 
fortune ! Shall I, I say, lend myself to this most 
unjustifiable intrigue ? 

“Sir,” says my wife (we happened to have been 
bred up from childhood together, and I owui to have 
had one or two foolish initiatoy flirtations before I 
settled down to matrimonial fidelity) — “ Sir,” says 
she, “when you were so wild — so spooney, I think 
is your elegant word — about Blanche, and used to 
put letters into a hollow tree for her at home, I used 
to see the letters, and I never disturbed them. These 
two people have much warmer hearts, and are a great 
deal fonder of each other, than you and Blanche used 
to be. I should not like to separate Charlotte from 
Philip now. It is too late, sir. She can never like 
anybody else as she likes him. If she lives to be a 
hundred, she will never forget him. Why should not 
the poor thing be happy a littlej while she may ? ” 

An old house, with a green old courtyard, and an 
ancient mossy wall, through breaks of which I can see 
the roofs and gables of the quaint old town, the city 
below, the shining sea, and the white English cliifs 
beyond ; a green old courtyard, and a tall old stone 
house rising up in it, grown over with many a creeper 
on which the sun casts fiiokeriug shadows ; and under 
the shadows, and through the glass of a tall gray win- 
dow, I can just peep into a brown twilight parlor, and 
there I see two hazy figures by a table. One slim 
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figure has brown hair, and one has flame-colored 
whiskers. Look, a ray of sunshine has just peered 
into the room, and is lighting the whiskers up I 
Poor little thing,” whispers my wife, very gently. 
^^They are going away to-morrow. Let them have 
their talk out. She is crying her little eyes out, I am 
sure. Poor little Charlotte ! ” 

Whilst my wife was pitying Miss Charlotte in 
this pathetic way, and was going, I dare say, to have 
recourse to her own pocket-handkerchief, as I live 
there came a burst of laughter from the darkling 
chamber where the two lovers were billing and cooing. 
First came Mr. Philip’s great boom (such a roar — 
such a haw-haw, or hee-haw, I never heard any 
other jfz4?(?-legged animal perform). Then follows Miss 
Charlotte’s tinkling peal ; and presently that young 
person comes out into the garden, with her round face 
not bedewed with tears at all, but perfectly rosy, fresh, 
dimpled, and good-humored. Charlotte gives me a lit- 
tle curtsy, and my wife a hand and a kind glance. They 
retreat through the open casement, twining round each 
other, as the vine does round the window ; though which 
is the vine and which is the window in this simile, I 
pretend not to say — I can’t see through either of them, 
that is the truth. They pass through the parlor, and 
into the street beyond, doubtless : and as for Mr. Philip, 
I presently see Ms head popped out of his window in 
the upper floor with his gi^eat pipe in his mouth. He 
can’t work ’’ without his pipe, he says ; and my wife 
believes him. Work indeed! 

Miss Charlotte paid us another little visit that even- 
ing, when we happened to be alone. The children 
were gone to bed. The darlings ! Charlotte must go 
up and kiss them. Mr, Philip Firmiii was out* She . 
did not seem to miss him in the least, nor did she 
VOL. xvni. — 5 
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make a single inquiry for Mm. We had been so good 
to her — so kind. How should she ever forget our 
great kindness? She had been so happy — oh! so 
happy ! She had never been so happy before. She 
would write often and often, and Laura would write 
constantly — would Mt she ? Yes, dear child ! ” 
says my wife. And now a little more kissing, and it 
is time to go home to the Tintilleries. What a lovely 
night I Indeed the moon was blazing in full round in 
the purple heavens, and the stars were twinkling by 
myriads. 

Good-hy, dear Charlotte ; happiness go with you ! 

I seize her hand, I feel a paternal desire to kiss 
her fair, round face. Her sweetness her happiness, her 
artless good-humor, and gentleness has endeared her 
to us all. As for me, I love her with a fatherly affec- 
tion, Stay, my dear ! I cry, with a happy gallantry. 
“I’ll go home with you to the Tintilleries,” 

You should have seen the fair round face then ! 
Such a piteous expression came over it 1 She looked 
at my wife; and as for that Mrs. Laura she pulled the 
tail of my coat. 

“ What do you mean, my dear ? ” I ask. 

“Don’t go out on such a dreadful night. YouTl 
catch cold 1 ” says Laura, 

“Cold, my love!” I say. “Why, it’s as fine a 
night as ever — ” 

“ Oh !. you — yoii sfoopid ! ” says Laura, and begins 
to laugh. And there goes Miss Charlotte tripping 
away from us without a word more. 

Philip came in about half an hour afterwards. 
And do you know I very strongly suspect that he had 
been waiting round the corner. Few things escape me, 
you see, when I have a mind to be observant. And, 
certainly, if I had thought of that possibility and that 
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I might be spoiling sport, I should not have proposed 
to Miss Charlotte to walk home with her. 

At a very early hour on the next morning my wife 
arose, and spent, in my opinion, a great deal of un 
fitable time, bread, butter, cold beef, mustard and salt, 
in compiling a heap of sandwiches, which were tied up 
in a copy of the “ Pall Mall Gazette.^^ That persist- 
ence in making sandwiches, in providing cakes and 
other refreshments for a journey, is a strange infatua'* 
tion in women ; as if there was not always enough to 
eat to be had at road inns and railway stations ! What 
a good dinner we used to have at Montreuil in the 
days, before railways were, and when the diligence 
spent four or six and twenty cheerful hours on its way 
to Paris ! I think the finest dishes are not to be com- 
pared to that welhremejnbered fricandeau of youth, 
nor do wines of the most dainty vintage surpass the 
rough, honest, blue ordinaire which was served at the 
plenteous inn-table. I took our bale of sandwiches 
down to the office of the Messageries, whence our 
friends were to start. We saw six of the Baynes 
family packed into the interior of the diligence ; 
and the boys climb cheerily into the rotonde. Chai’«>^ 
lotte’s pretty lips and hands wafted kisses to us from 
her corner. Mrs. General Baynes commanded the 
column, pushed the little ones into their places in 
the ark, ordered the General and young ones hither 
and thither with her parasol, declined to give the 
grumbling porters- any but the smallest gratuity, and 
talked a shrieking jargon of French and Hindostanee 
to the people assembled round the carriage. My wife 
has that command over me that she actually made me 
demean myself so far as to deliver the sandwich parcel 
to one of the Baynes boys. I said, “Take this,” and 
the poor wretch held out his hand eagerly, evidently 
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expecting that I was about to tip him with a five- 
franc piece or some such coin. Fmiette^ mclmr ! 
The horses squeal. The huge machine jingles over 
the road; and rattles down the street. Farewell, pretty 
Charlotte, with your sweet face and sweet voice and 
kind eyes 1 But why, pray, is Mr. Philip Firmin irot 
here to say farewell too ? 

Before the diligence got under way, the Baynes 
boys had fought, and quarrelled, and wanted to mount 
on the imperial or cabriolet of the carriage, where 
there was only one passenger as yet. But the con- 
ductor called the lads off, saying that the remaining 
place was engaged by a gentleman whom they w^ere to 
take up on the road. And who should this turn out 
to be? Jusfc outside the town a man springs up to 
the imperial; his light luggage, it appears, was on 
the coach already, and that luggage belonged to 
Philip Firmin. Ah, Monsieur ! and that was the 
reason, was it, why they were so merry yesterday — 
the parting day ? Because tliey were not going to 
part just then. Because, 'when the time of execution 
drew near, they had managed to smuggle a little re- 
prieve ! Upon my conscience, I never heard of such 
imprudence in the whole course of my life ! Why, it 
is starvation — certain misery to one and the other. 
“ I don’t like to meddle in other people’s affairs,” I 
say to my wife; “but I have no patience with sucdi 
folly, or with myself for not speaking to General 
Baynes on the subject. L shall write to the General.” 

“ My dear, the General knows all about it,” says 
Charlotte’s, Philip’s (in my opinion) most iniudicious 
friend. “ We have talked about it, and, like a man 
of sense, the General makes light of it. ^ Young folks 
will be young folks,’ he says ; ^ and, by George 1 Ma’am, 
when I married — I should say, when Mrs. B. ordered 
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me to marry iier — she had nothing, and I hut my 
captain’s pay. People get on, somehow. Better for 
a young man to marry, and keep out of idleness and 
mischief ; and I promise you, the chap who marries 
my girl gets a treasure. I like the boy for the sake 
of my old friend Phil Eingwood. I don^t see that the 
fellows with the rich wives are much the happier, or 
that men should wait to marry until they are gouty 
old rakes/ And, it appears, the General instanced 
several officers of his own acquaintance; some of 
whom had married when they were young and poor ; 
some who had married when they were old and sulky ; 
some who had never married at all. And he men- 
tioned his comrade, my own uncle, the late Major 
Pendennis, wliom he called a seltish old creature, and 
hinted that the Major had jilted some lady in early 
life, whom he would have done much better to marry. 

And so Philip is actually gone after his charmer, 
and is pursuing her siimma diligentid ? The Baynes 
family has allowed this penniless young law student 
to make love to their daughter, or accompany them to 
Paris, to appear as the almost recognized son of the 
house. “ Other people, when they were young, wanted'"' 
to make imprudent marriages,’^ says my wife (as if 
that wretched tu quoqiie were any answer to my re- 
mark ! ) This penniless law student might have a 
good sum of money if he chose to press the Baynes 
family to pay him what, after all, they owe him.” 
And so poor little Charlotte was to be her father’s 
ransom I To be sure, little Charlotte did not object 
to offer herself up in payment of her papa’s debt ! 
And though I objected as a moral man and a prudent 
man, and a father of a family, I could not be very 
seriously angry. I am secretly of the disposition of 
the time-honored phre, de famllle in the comedies, the 
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irascible old gentleman in the crop wig and George* 
thenSecoiid coat, who is always menacing Tom the 
3 ^oung dog with his cane. When the deed is done, 
and Miranda (the little sly-boots !) falls before my 
sqiiaretoes and shoe-buckles, and Tom, the young dog, 
kneels before me in his white ducks, and they cry 
out in a X)retty chorus, Forgive us. Grandpapa ! I 
say, Well, you rogue, boys will be boys. Take her, 
sirrah ! Be happy with her 5 and, hark ye 1 in this 
pocket-book you will find ten thousand,” etc. etc. 
You all know the story : I cannot help liking it, how- 
ever old it may be. In love, somehow, one is pleased 
that young people should dare a little. Was not 
Bessy Eldon famous as an economist, and Lord Eldon 
celebrated for wisdom and caution ? and did not John 
Scott marry Elizabeth Surtees when they had scarcely 
twopence a year between them ? Of course, my 
dear,” I say to the partner of my existence, ^^now this 
madcap fellow is utterly ruined, now is the very time 
he ought to marry. The accepted doctrine is that a 
man should spend his own fortune, then his wife’s 
fortune, and then he may begin to get on at the bar. 
Bhilip has a hundred pounds, let us say ; Charlotte 
has nothing ; so that in about six weeks we may look 
to hear of Philip being in successful x)ra{^tice — ” 

“ Successful nonsense 1 ” cries the lady. Don’t 
go on like a cold-blooded calculating machine ! You 
don’t believe a word of what you say, and a more im- 
prudent person never lived than you yourself were as 
a young man.” This was departing from the question, 
which women will do. Nonsense ! ” again says my 
romantic being of a partner-of-existence. Don’t tell 
ME, sir. They will be provided for ! Are we to be 
forever taking care of the morrow, and not trusting 
that we shall be cared for ? You may call your way 
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of tliinking prudence. I call it shifal 7vorl(irmess^ 
sird^ Wlien my li£e-x>artner speaks in a certain strain^ 
I know that remonstrance is useless and argument un- 
availing, and I generally resort to cowardly subter- 
fuges, and sneak out of the conversation by a 'pim, a 
side joke, or some other , flippancy. Besides, in this 
ease, though I argue against my wife, my sympathy 
is on her side. I know Mr. Philip is imprudent and 
headstrong, but I should like him to succeed, and be 
happy. I own he is a scapegrace, but I wish him well. 

So, just as the diligence of Lafitte and Caillard is 
clearing out of Boulogne town, the conductor causes 
the carriage to stop, and a young fellow has mounted 
up bn the roof in a twinkling; and the x>ostilion says 
^^ Hi l” to his horses, and away those squealing grays 
go clattering. And a young lady, happening to look 
out of one of the windows of the Inter leiir, has per- 
fectly recognized the young gentleman who leaped 
to the roof so nimbly; and the two boys who were 
in the rotonde would have recognized the gentle- 
man, but that they were already eating the sand- 
wiches which my wife had provided. And so the 
diligence goes on, until it reaches that hill, where the 
girls used to come and offer to sell you ap^fles; and 
some of the passengers descend and walk, and the tall 
young man on the roof jumps down, and approaches 
the party in the interior, and a young lady cries out 
“ La ! and her inaniina looks impenetrably grave, and 
not in the least surprised; and her father gives a 
wink of one eye, and says, ^^ It^s him, is it, by 
George!” and the two boys coming out of the rotonde, 
their moutlis full of sandwich, cry out, Hullo I It ’s 
Mr. Firmin.” 

‘^How do you do, ladies ? ” he says, blushing as 
red as an apple, and his heart thumping — but that 
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may be from walking np hill. And he pnts a hand 
towards the carriage-window and a little hand comes 
out and lights on his. And Mrs. General Baynes, 
who is reading a religious work, looks up and says, 
^^Oh! how do you do, Mr. Firinin?” And this is 
the remarkable dialogue that takes place. It is not 
very witty ; but Philip’s tones send a rapture into one 
young heart : and when he is absent, and has climbed 
up to his place in the cabriolet, the kick of his boots 
on the roof gives the said young heart inexpressible 
comfort and consolation. Shine stars and moon. 
Shriek gray horses through the calm night. Snore 
sweetly, papa and mamma, in your corners, with your 
pocket-handkerchiefs tied round your old fronts ! I 
suppose, xinder all the stars of heaven, there is nobody 
more happy than that child in that carriage — that 
wakeful girl, in sweet maiden meditation — who has 
given her heart to the keeping of the champion who 
is so near her. Has he not been always their cham- 
pion and preserver ? Don’t they owe to his generosity 
everything in life 7 One of the little sisters wakes 
wildly, and cries in the night, and Charlotte takes the 
child into her arms and soothes her. “ Hush, dea.]* ! 
He’s there — he’s there,” she whispers, as she bends 
over the child. Hothing wrong can happen with him- 
there, she feels. If the robbers were to spring out 
from yonder dark pines, why, he would jump down, 
and they would all % before him ! The carriage 
rolls on through sleeping villages, and as the old team 
retires all in a halo of smoke, and the fresh horses 
come clattering up to their pole, Charlotte sees avrelh 
known white face in the gleam of the carriage-lanterns. 
Through fche long avenues the great vehicle rolls on 
its course. The dawn peers over the poplars : the 
stars quiver out of sight : the sun is up in the sky, 
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and tlie beaven is all in a flame. The night is over — 
the night of nights. In all the round world, whether 
lighted by stars or sunshine, there were not two peoide 
more hai)py than these had been. 

A very short time afterwards, at the end of Octo- 
ber, our own little sea-side sojourn came to an end. 
That astounding bill for broken glass, chairs, crockery, 
was paid. The London steamer takes us all on board 
on a beautiful, sunny autumn evening, and lands us 
at the Custom-House Quay in the midst of a deep, dun 
fog, through which our cabs have to work their way 
over greasy pavements, and bearing two loads of si- 
lent and terrified children. Ah, that return, if but 
after a fortnight’s absence and holiday! Oh, that 
heap of letters lying in a ghastly pile, and yet so 
clearly visible in the dim twilight of master’s study I 
We cheerfully breakfast by candlelight for the first 
two days after my arrival at home, and I have the 
pleasure of cutting a part of my chin off because it is 
too dark to shave at nine o’clock in the morning. 

My wife can’t be so unfeeling as to laugh and be 
merry because I have met with an accident which 
temporarily disfigures me. If the dun fog makes her 
jocular, she has a very queer sense of. humor. She has 
a letter before her, over which slie is perfectly radiant. 
When she is especially pleased I can see by her face 
and a particular animation and affectionateness 
towards the rest of the family. On this j^resent 
morning her face beams out of the fog-clouds. The 
room is illuminated by it, and perhaps by the two 
candles which are placed one on either side of the urn. 
The fire crackles, and flames, and spits most cheer- 
fully ; and the sky without, which is of the hue of 
brown paper, seems to set off the brightness of the 
little interior scene. 
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letter from Charlotte, Papa,” cries one little 
girl, with an air of eonsequeiice. And a letter from 
Uncle Philip, Papa ! ” cries another, and they like 
Paris so much,” continues the little reporter. 

^^And there, sir, didn^t I tell you ? ” cries the lady, 
handing me over a letter. 

“Mamma always told you so,” echoes the child, 
with an important nod of the head ; “ and I should n’t 
be surprised if he were to he very rich^ should you, 
Mamma 2 ” continues this arithmetician. 

I would not put Miss Charlotte’s letter into print 
if I could, for do you know that little person’s gram- 
mar was frequently incorrect; there were three or 
four words spelt wrongly ; and the letter was so 
scored and marked with dashes under every other 
loordj that it is clear to me her education had been 
neglected ; and as I am very fond of her, I do not 
wish to make fun of her. And I can’t indnt Mr. 
Philip’s letter, for I have n’t kept it. Of what use 
keeping letters ? I say, Burn, burn, burn. Xo heart- 
pangs. Xo reproaches. Xo yesterday. Was it ha])])y, 
or miserable ? To think of it is always melancholy. 
Go to ! I dare say it is the thought, of that fog, which 
is making this sentence so dismal. Meanwhile there 
is Madame Laura’s face smiling out of the darkness, 
as pleased as may be ; and no wonder, she is always 
happy when her friends are so. 

Cdiarlotte’s letter contained a full account of the 
settlement of the Baynes family at Madame Smolensk’s 
boarding-house, where they appear to have been really 
very comfortable, and to have lived at a very cheap 
rate. As for Mr. Philip, he made his way to a crib, 
to which his artist friends had recommended him, on 
the Pauhourg St. Germain side of the water — the 
“ Hotel Poussin,” in the street of that name, which 
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iies, you know, between tlie Mazarin Library and tlie 
Musee des Beaux Arts. In former days, my gentle- 
man had lived in state and bounty in the English 
hotels and quarter. hTow he found himself very 
handsomely lodged for thirty francs per month, and 
with five or six pounds, he has repeatedly said since, 
he could carry through the month very comfortably. 
I domt say, my young traveller, that you can be so 
lucky now-a-days. Are we not telling a story of 
twenty years ago ? Aye marry. Ere steam-coaches 
had begun to scream on French rails ; and when Louis 
Philippe was king. 

As soon as Mr. Philip Firmin is ruined he must 
needs fall in love. In order to be near the beloved 
object, he must needs follow her to Paris, and give 
up his promised studies for the bar at home ; where, 
to do him justice, I believe the fellow w’-ould never 
have done , any good. And he has not been in Paris 
a fortnight when that fantastic jade Fortune, who had 
seemed to fly away from him, gives him a smiling 
look of recognition, as if to say, Young gentleman, 
I have not quite done with you.^^ 

The good fortune was not much. Do not suppose 
that Philip suddenly drew a twenty thousand pound 
prize in a lottery. But, being in much want of money, 
he suddenly found himself enabled to earn some in a 
way pretty easy to himself. 

In the first xfiaee, Philip found his friends Mr. and 
Mrs. Mugford in a bewildered state in the midst . of 
Paris, in which city Mugford would never consent to 
have a laquais de ylace^ being firmly convinced to the 
day of his death that he knew the French language 
quite sufficiently for all purposes of conversation. 
Philip, who had often visited Paris before, came to 
the aid of his friends in a two-franc dining-house, 
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wliicli lie frequented for economy’s sake ; and they, 
because they thought the banquet there provided not 
only chea})j but most inagiiificent and satisfactory. 
He interpreted for them, and rescued them from their 
perplexity, whatever it was. He treated them hand- 
somely to caffy on the bully vard, as Mugford said on 
returning home and in recounting the adventure to 
. me. “ He can’t forget that he has been a swell : and 
he does do things like a gentleman, that Firmin does. 
He came back with us to our hotel — Meurice’s,” said 
Mr. Mugford, and who should drive into the yard aird 
step out of his carriage but Lord Hingwood^ — you 
know Lord Hingwood? everybody knows him. As 
he gets out of his carriage — ^ What ! is that you, 
Philip? ’ says his lordship, giving the young fellow 
his hand. ^ Oome and breakfast with me to-morrow 
morning.’ And away he goes most friendly.” 

How came it to pass that Lord Eingwood, whose 
instinct of self-preservation was strong — who, I fear, 
was rather a selfish nobleman — and who, of late, as 
we have heard, had given orders to refuse Mr. Philip 
entrance at his door — should all of a sudden turn 
round and greet the young man with cordiality ? In 
the first place, Philip had never troubled his lord- 
ship’s knocker at all ; and second, as luck would have 
it, on this very day of their meeting his lordship had 
been to dine with that well-known Parisian resident 
and mvan% my Lord Viscount Trim, who had 
been governor of the Sago Islands when Colonel 
Baynes was there with his regiment, the gallant 
lOOtlu And the General and his old West India gov^ 
ernor meeting at church, my Lord Trim straightway 
asked General Baynes to dinner, where Lord Eiiig- 
wood was p)^esent, along with other distinguished 
company, whom at present we need not particularize. 
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ITow it has been said that Philip Kingwood, my lord^s 
brother, and Captain Baynes in early youth had been 
close friends, and that the Colonel had died in the 
Captain’s arms. Lord Eingwood, who had an excel- 
lent memory when he chose to use it, was pleased on 
this occasion to remember General Baynes and his 
intimacy with his brother in old days. And of those 
old times they talked ; the General waxing more elo- 
cpient, I suppose, than his wont over Lord Trim’s 
excellent wine. And in the course of conversation 
Philip was named, and the General, warm with drink, 
poured out a most enthusiastic eulogium on his young 
friend, and mentioned how noble and self-denying 
Philip’s conduct had been in his own case. And per- 
haps Lord Eingwood was pleased at hearing these 
praises of his brother’s grandson ; and perhaps he 
thought of old times, when he had a heart, and 
he and his brother loved each other. And though he 
might think Philip Firmin an absurd young block- 
head for giving up any claims which he might have 
on General Baynes, at any rate I have no doubt his 
lordship thought, “This boy is not likely to come 
begging money from me ! ” Hence, when he drove 
back to his hotel on the very night after this dinner, 
and in the courtyard saw that Philip Pirmin, his 
brother’s grandson, the heart of the old nobleman 
was smitten with a kindly sentiment, and he bade 
Philip to come and see him. 

I have described some of Philip’s oddities, and 
amongst these was a very remarkable change in his 
appearance, which ensued very speedily after his 
ruin. I know that the greater number of story read- 
ers are young, and those who are ever so old remem- 
ber that their own young days occurred but a very, 
very short while ago. Don’t you remember, most 
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potent; grave, and reverend senior, when you were a 
junior, and actually rather pleased with new clothes ? 
Does a new coat or a waistcoat cause you any pleas- 
ure now ? To a well-constituted middle-aged gentle- 
man, I rather trust a smart new suit causes a sensation 
of uneasiness — not from the tightness of the fit, 
wdaich may be a reason — but from the gloss and 

splendor. When my late kind friend, Mrs. , 

gave me the emerald tabbinet waistcoat, with the 
gold shamrocks, I wore it once to go to Bichinond to 
dine with her ; but I buttoned myself so closely in an 
upper coat, that I am sure nobody in the omnibus 
saw wha,t a painted vest I had on. Gold sprigs and 
emerald tabbinet, what a gorgeous raiment ! It has 
formed for ten years the chief ornament of my ward- 
robe ; and though I have never dared to wear it since, 
I always think with a secret pleasure of possessing 
that treasure. Do women, when they are sixty, like 
handsome and fashionable attire, and a youthful ap- 
jjearance? Look at Lady Jezebel’s blushing cheek, 
her raven hair, her splendid garments ! But this dis- 
quisition may be carried to too great a length. I 
want to note a fact which has occurred not seldom in 
my experience — that men who have been great dan- 
dies will often and suddenly give up their long-accus- 
tomed splendor of dress, and walk about, most happy 
and contented, with the shabbiest of coats and hats. 
No. The majority of men are not vain about their 
dress. For instance, within a very few years, men 
used to have pretty feet. See in what a resolute way 
they have kicked their pretty boots off almost to a 
man, and wear great, thick, formless, comfortable 
walking boots, of shape scarcely more graceful than 
a tub ! 

When Philip Firmin first came on the town, there 
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were dandies still ; there were dazzling waistcoats of 
velvet and brocade, and tall stocks with cataracts of 
satin; there were ];)ins, studs, neck-chains, I know 
not what fantastic splendors of youth. His varnislied 
boots grew upon forests of trees. He had a most re- 
splendent silver-gilt dressing-case, presented to him 
by his father (for which, it is true, the Doctor neglected 
to pay, lea\dng that duty to his son). It is a mere 
ceremony, said the worthy Doctor, “ a cumbrous thing 
you may fancy at first ; but take it about with you. 
It looks well on a man’s dressing-table at a country- 
house. It poses a man, you understand. I have 
known women come in and peep at it. A trifle you 
may say, my boy ; but what is the use of flinging any 
chance in life away ? ’’ How, when misfortune came, 
young Philip flung away all these magnificent follies. 
He wrapped himself viHute sud ; and I am bound to 
say a more queer-looking fellow than friend Philip 
seldom walked the pavement of London or Paris. 
He could not wear the nap off all his coats, or rub 
his elbows into rags in six months ; but, as he would 
say of himself with much simplicity, “I do think I 
run to seed more quickly than any fellow I ever 
knew. AH my socks in holes, Mrs. Pendennis ; all 
my shirt-buttons gone, I give you my word. I don’t 
know how the things hold together, and why they 
don’t tumble to pieces. I suspect I must have a bad 
laundress.” Suspect! My children used to laugh 
and crow as they sewed buttons on to him. As for- 
the Little Sister, she broke into his apartments in his 
absence, and said that it turned her hair gray to see 
the state of his poor wardrobe. I believe that Mrs. 
Brandon put surreptitious linen into his drawers. He 
did not know. He w'ore the shirts in a contented 
spirit. The glossy boots began to crack and then to 
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burst, and Philip Tv^ore them with perfect equanimity. 
Where w^ere the beautiful lavender and lemon gloves 
of last year? His great naked hands (with which he 
gesticulates so grandly) were as brown as an Indian’s 
now. We had liked him heartily in his days of 
splendor ; we loved him now in his threadbare suit. 

I can fancy the young man striding into the room 
where his lordship’s guests were assembled. In the 
presence of great or small, Philip has always been en- 
tirely unconcerned, and he is one of the half-dozen men 
I have seen in my life upon whom rank made no im- 
pression. It appears that, on occasion of this break- 
fast, there were one or two dandies present who were 
agliast at Philip’s freedom of behavior. He engaged 
in conversation with a famous French statesman ; con- 
tradicted him with much energy in his own language j 
and when the statesman asked whether monsieur was 
membre dii Paiiement ? Philip burst into one of his 
roars of laughter, wdiich almost breaks the glasses on 
a table, and said, Je suis journaliste, Monsieur, a 
VOS orclres!” Young Timbury of the embassy was 
aghast at Philip’s insolence ; and Dr. Botts, his lord- 
ship’s travelling physician, looked at him with a ter- 
rified face. A bottle of claret was brought, which 
almost all the gentlemen present began to swallow, 
until Philix), tasting his glass, called out, Faugh ! 
It’s corked!” it is, and very badly corked,” 

growls my lord, with one of his usual oaths. Why 
didn’t some of you fellows speak? Do you like 
corked wine ? ” There were gallant fellows round 
that table who would have drunk corked black dose, 
had his lordship professed to like senna. The old 
host was tickled and amused. Your mother was a 
quiet soul, and your father used to bow like a dancing- 
master. You ain’t much like him. I dine' at home 
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most days. Leave word in tlie morning with my * 
people, and come when you like, Philip,” he growled. 

A part of this news Philip narrated to us in his let- 
ter, and other part was given verbally by Mr. and 
Mrs. Miigford on their return to London. I tell 
you, sir,” says Mugford, has been taken b}^ the 
]i and by some of the tiptop people, and I have booked 
him at three guineas a week for a letter to the ^Pall 
Mall Gazette.^” 

And this was the cause of my wife^s exultation and 
triumphant Did n^t I tell you ? ” Philipps foot was 
on the ladder; and who so capable of mounting to the 
to];)? When happiness and a fond and lovely girl 
were waiting for him there, would he lose heart, spare 
exertion, or be afraid to climb? He had no truer 
well-wisher than myself, and no friend who liked him 
better, though, I dare say, many admired him much 
more than I did. But these were women for the most 
part; and women become so absurdly unjust and par- 
tial to persons whom they love, when these latter are 
in misfortune, that I am surprised Mr. Philip did not 
quite lose his head in his poverty, with such fond flat- 
terers and sycophants round about him. Would you 
grudge him the consolation to be had from these sweet 
uses of adversity ? Many a heart would be hardened 
but for the memory of past griefs ; when eyes, now 
averted, perhaps, were full o‘f sympathy, and hands, 
now cold, were eager to soothe and succor. 
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GHAPTEH V. 

QU’OK EST BIEK A VINGT AKS. 

A AIR correspondent — and I would parentheti- 
cally hint that all correspondents are 7iot fair — points 
out certain anachronisms existing between the date 
of our story and our descriptions of costumes -worn 
by our characters ; and justly remarks that the story 
dated more than twenty years back, while the cos- 
tumes of the actors of our little comedy are of the 
fashion of to-day 

My dear madam, these anachronisms must be, or 
you would scarcely be able to keep any interest for 
our characters. What would be a woman without a 
crinoline petticoat, for example ? an object ridiculous, 
hateful, I suppose hardly proper. What would you 
think of a hero who wore a large high black-satin 
stock cascading over a figured silk waistcoat ; and a 
blue dress-coat, with brass buttons, mayhap? If a 
person so attired came up to ask you to dance, could 
you refrain from laughing ? Time was when young 
men so decorated found favor in the eyes of damsels, 
who had never beheld hooped petticoats, except in 
their grandmothers^ portraits. Persons who flour- 
ished in the first part of the century never thought to 
see the hoops of our ancestors’ age rolled downwards 
to our contemporaries and children. Did we ever im- 
agine that a period would arrive when our young men 
would part their hair down the middle, and wear a 
piece of tape for a neck-cloth ? As soon should vve 
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have thought of their dying their bodies with woad, 
and arraying themselves like ancient Britons. So the 
ages have their dress and undress; and the gentle- 
men and ladies of Victoria’s time are satisfied with 
their manner of raiment; as no doubt in Boadieea’s 
court they looked charming tattooed and painted 
blue. 

The times of which we write^ the times of Louis 
Philippe the king, are so altered from the present, 
that when Philip Firniin went to Paris it was abso- 
lutely a cheap place to live in ; and he has often 
bragged in subsequent days of having lived well 
during a month for five pounds, and bought a neat 
waistcoat with a part of the money. capital 

bedroom, au premier, for a franc a day, sir,” he would 
call all persons to remark, “a bedroom as good as 
yours, my lord, at Meurice’s. Very good tea or coffee 
breakfast, twenty francs a month, with lots of bread 
and blitter. Twenty francs a month for washing, and 
fifty for dinner and pocket-money — that ’s about the 
figure. The dinner, I own, is shy, unless I come 
and dine with my friends ; and then I make up for 
banyan clays.” And so saying Philip would call out 
for more truffled partridges, or alfably filled his gob- 
let with my Lord Eingwood’s best Sillery. ^^At 
those shops,” he would observe, “ where I dine, I 
have beer ; I can’t stand the wine. And you see, I 
can’t go to the cheap English ordinaries, of which 
there are many, because English gentlemen’s servants 
are there, you know, and it ’s not pleasant to sit with 
a fellow who waits on yon the day after.” 

Oh ! the English servants go to the cheap ordi- 
naries, do they?” asks my lord, greatly amused, 

'' and you drink Mere de Mars at the shop where you 
dine ? ” 
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^^And dine very badly, too, I can tell you. Always 
come away Imngry. Give me some champagne — the 
dry, if you please. They mix very well together — 
sweet and dry. Did you ever dine at Flicoteau^s, 
Mr. Pecker?’^ 

“ Jdine at one of your horrible two-franc houses? ” 
cries Mr. Pecker, -with a look of terror. ^^Do you 
know, my lord, there are actually houses where people 
dine for two francs ? ” 

Two francs ! Seventeen sous ! ” bawls out Mr. 
Pirmin, “ The soup, the beef, the r6ti, the salad, the 
dessert, and the w’-hitey-brown bread at discretion. 
It^s not a good dinner, certainly — in fact, it is a 
dreadful bad one. But to dine so would do some 
fellows a great deal of good.” 

What do you say, Pecker ? Flicoteau’s ; seven- 
teen sous. We ’ll make a little party and try, and 
Pirmin shall do the honors of his restaurant,” says 
my lord with a grin. 

Mercy ! ” gasps Mr. Pecker. 

I had rather dine here, if you please, my lord,” 
says the young man. This is cheaper, and certainly 
better.” 

My lord’s doctor, and many of the guests at his 
table, my lord’s henchmen, flatterers, and led cap- 
tains, looked aghast at the freedom of the young fel- 
low in the shabby coat. If they dared to be familiar 
with - their host, there came a scowl over that noble 
countenance which was awful to face. They drank 
his corked wine in meekness of spirit. They laughed 
at his jokes trembling. One after another, they were 
the objects of his satire ; and each grinned piteously, 
as he took his turn of punishment. Some dinners 
are dear, though they cost nothing. At some great 
tables are not toads served along with the entries? 
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Yes, and many amateurs are exceedingly fond of 
the dish. 

How do Parisians live at all ? is a question which 
has often set me wondering. How do men in public 
offices, with fifteen thousand francs, let us say, for a 
salary — and this, for a French official, is a high 
salary — live in handsome apartments; give genteel 
entertainments ; clothe themselves and their families 
with much more sumptuous raiment than English 
people of the same station can afford; take their 
country holiday, a six weeks^ sojourn, aux eaux j and 
appear cheerful and to want for nothing ? Pater- 
familias, with six hundred a year in London, knows 
what a straitened life his is, with rent high, and beef 
at a shilling a pound. Well, in Paris, rent is higher, 
and meat is dearer ; and yet madame is richly dressed 
when you see her; monsieur has always a little 
money in his pocket for his club or his cafe; and 
something is pretty surely put away every year for 
the marriage portion of the young folks. ^^Sir,^’ 
Philip used to say, describing this period of his life, 
on which and on most subjects regarding himself, by 
the way, he was wont to be very eloquent, when my 
income was raised to five thousand francs a year, I 
give you my word I was considered to be rich by my 
French acquaintance. I gave four sous to the waiter 
at our dining-place : < — in that respect I was always 
ostentatious: — and I believe they called me Milor. 
I should have been poor in the Eue de la Paix : but 
I was wealthy in the Luxembourg quarter. Don’t 
tell me about poverty, sir ! Poverty is a bully if you 
are afraid of her, or truckle to her. Poverty is good- 
natured enough if you meet her like a man. You 
saw how my poor old father was afraid of her, and 
thought the world would come to an end if Dr. Firmin 
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did not keep his butler^ and his footman, and his fine 
house, and fine chariot and horses ? He was a poor 
man, if you ydease. He must have suffered agonies 
in his struggle to make both ends meet. Everything 
he bought must have cost him twice the honest price ; 
and when I think of nights that must have been 
passed without sleep — of that proud man having to 
smirk and cringe before creditors — to coax butchers, 
by George, and wheedle tailors — I pity him ; I can^t 
be angry any more. That man has suffered enough. 
As for me, have n’t you remarked that since I have 
not a guinea in the world, I swagger, and am a much 
greater swell than before ? ” And the truth is that 
a Prince Royal could not have called for his gens 
with a more magnificent air than Mr. Philip when he 
summoned the waiter, and paid for his petit verve. 

Talk of poverty, indeed ! That period, Pliilij) vows, 
was the hap^Diest of his life. He liked to tell in after 
days of the choice acq^uaiiitance of Bohemians which 
he had formed. Their jug, he said, though it com 
tained but small beer, was always full. Their to- 
bacco, though it bore no higher rank than that of 
caporal, was plentiful and fragrant. He knew some 
admirable medical students; some artists who only 
wanted talent and industry to be at the height of their 
profession: and one or two of the magnates of his 
own calling, the newspaper correspondents, whose 
houses and tables were open to him. It was wonderful 
what secrets of politics he learned and transmitted to 
his own paper. He pursued French statesmen of 
those days with prodigious eloquence and vigor. At 
the expense of that old king he was wonderfully witty 
and sarcastical. He reviewed the affairs of Europe, 
settled the destinies of Russia, denounced the Spanish 
marriages, disposed of the Pope, and advocated the 
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Liberal cause in France with, an untiring eloquence. 
«« Absinthe used to be my diink, sir/^ so he was good 
enough to tell his friends. makes the ink run, 

and imjDarts a fine eloquence to the style. Mercy upon 
us, how I would belabor that poor King of the French 
under the influence of absinthe, in that cafe opposite 
the Bourse where I used to make my letter! Who 
knows, sir, perhaps the influence of those letters pre- 
cipitated the fall of the Bourbon dynasty ! Before I 
had an office, Gilligan, of the ^ Century,^ and I, 
to do our letters at that cafe ; we compared notes and 
pitched into each other amicably.” 

Gilligan of the Century,” and Firmin of the ^^Pall 
Mall Gazette,” were however, very minor personages 
amongst the London newspaper correspondents. Their 
seniors of the daily press had handsome apartments, 
gave sumptuous dinners, were closeted with ministers^ 
secretaries, and entertained members of the Chamber 
of Deputies. Philip, on perfectly easy terms with 
himself and the world, swaggering about the embassy 
balls — Philip, the friend and relative of Lord 
wood — was viewed by his professional seniors and 
superiors with an eye of favor, which was not 
tainly turned on all gentlemen following his 
Certainly poor Gilligan was never asked to those din- 
ners, which some of the newspaper ambassadors gave, 
whereas Philip was received not inhospitably. Gilli- 
gan received but a cold shoulder at Mrs. Morning 
Messenger’s Thursdays; and as for being asked to 
dinner, “Bedad, that fellow, Firmin, has an air with 
him which will carry him through anywhere I ” Phil’s 
brother correspondent owned. He seems to patronize 
an ambassador when he goes up and speaks to him 
and he says to a secretary, ^ My good fellow, tell your 
master that Mr. Firmin, of the ^^ Pall Mall Gazette, 
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wants to see him, and will thank him to step over to 
the Caf4 de la Bourse/ I don’t think Philip, for his 
part, would have seen much matter of surprise in a 
Minister stepping over to speak to him. To him all 
folk were alike, great and small ; and it is recorded of 
him that when, on one occasion, Lord Kingwood paid 
him a visit at his lodgings in the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, Philip affably offered his lordship a cornet of 
fried potatoes, with which, and xffentiful tobacco of 
course, Philip and one or two of his friends were 
regaling themselves when Lord Ping wood chanced to 
call on his kinsman. 

A crust and a carafon of small beer, a correspond- “ 
ence with a weekly paper, and a remuneration such as 
that we have mentioned, — was Philip Firmiii to look 
for no more than this pittance, and not to seek for 
more permanent and lucrative employment ? Some 
of his friends at home were rather vexed at what 
Philip chose to consider his good fortune ; namely, his 
connection with the newspaper, and the small stipend 
it gave him. He might quarrel with his employer 
any day. Indeed no man was more likely to fling his 
bread and butter out of window than Mr. Philip. He 
was losing precious time at the bar ; where he, as hun- 
dreds of other poor gentlemen had done before him, 
might make a career for himself. For what are col- 
onies made ? Why do bankruptcies occur ? Why do 
people break the peace and quarrel with policemen, 
but that barristers may be employed as judges, com- 
missioners, magistrates ? A reporter to a newspaper 
remains all his life a newspaper reporter. Philip, if 
he would but help himself, had friends in the world 
who might aid effectually to advance him. So it was 
we pleaded with him, in the language of moderation, 
urging the dictates of common sense. As if modera- 
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tion and common sense could be got to move that mule 
of a Philip Firmin ; as if any persuasion of ours could 
induce him to do anything but what he liked to do 
best himself I 

«That you should be worldly, niy poor fellow ” (so Philip 
wrote to his present biographer) — “ that you should be thinking 
of money and the main chance, is no matter of surprise to me. 
You have suffered under that curse of manhood, that destroyer 
of generosity in the mind, that parent of selfishness — a little 
fortune. You have your wretched hundreds (my candid cor- 
respondent stated the sum correctly enough ; and I wish it 
were double or treble ; but that is not here the point) “ 
quarterly. The miserable pittance numbs your whole exist- 
ence. It prevents freedom of thought and action. It makes 
a screw of a man who is certainly not without generous im- 
pulses, as I know, my poor old Harpagon t for hast thou not 
offered to open thy purse to me ? I tell you I am sick of 
way in which people in London, especially good people, think 
about money. You live up to your income’s edge. You are 
miserably poor. You brag and flatter yourselves that you owe 
no man anything ; but your estate has creditors upon it as in- 
satiable as any usurer, and as hard as any bailiff. You call me 
reckless, and prodigal, and idle, and all sorts of names, because 
I live in a single room, do as little work as I can, and go 
with holes in my boots : and you flatter yourself you are pru- 
dent, because you have a genteel house, a grave flunky out of 
livery, and two greengrocers to wait when you give your half- 
dozen dreary dinner-parties. Wretched man ! You are a 
slave: not a man. You are a pauper, with a good house and 
good clothes. You are so miserably prudent, that all your 
money is spent for you, except the few wretched shillings 
which you allow yourself for pocket-money. You tremble 
at the expense of a cab. I believe you actually look at half 
crown before you spend it. The landlord is your master. The 
livery-stable keeper is your master. A train of ruthless, use- 
less servants are year pitiless creditors, to whom you have to 
pay exorbitant dividends every day. I, with a hole in my 
elbow, who live upon a shilling dinner, and walk on cracked 
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boot~soles, am called extravagant, idle, reckless, I don’t know 
what ; while you, forsooth, consider yourself prudent Miser- 
able delusion t You are liiiiging away heaps of money on use- 
less flunkies, on useless maid-servants, on useless lodgings, on 
useless finery — ^and you say, ‘ Poor Phil I what a sad idler he 
is I how he flings himself away ! in what a wretched, disrepu- 
table manner he lives 1 ’ Poor Phil is as rich as you are, for 
he has enough, and is content. Poor Phil can afford to be idle, 
and you can’t. You must work in order to keep that great 
hulking footman, that great raw-boned cook, that army of bab- 
bling nursery-maids, and I don’t know What more. And if 
you choose to subinit to the slavery and degradation insepara- 
ble from your condition ; — tbe wretched inspection of candle- 
ends, which you call order the mean self-denials, which you 
must daily practise — I pity you, and don’t quarrel with you. 
But I wish you would not be so iiisufterably virtuous, and 
ready with your blame and pity for me. If I am happy, pray 
need you be disquieted ? Suppose I prefer independence, and 
shabby boots ? Are not these better than to be pinched by 
your abominable varnished conventionalism, and to be denied 
the liberty of free action ? My poor fellow, I pity you from 
rny heart ; and it grieves me to think how those fine honest 
children — honest, and hearty, and frank, and open as yet - — are 
to lose their natural good qualities, and to be swathed, and 
swaddled, and stifled out of health and honesty by that obsti- 
nate worldling their father. Don’t tell me about the world ; 
I know it. People sacrifice the next world to it, and are all 
the while proud of their prudence. Look at my miserable re- 
lations, steeped in respectability. Look at my father. There 
is a chance for him, now he is down and in poverty. I have 
had a letter from him, containing more of that dreadful worldly 
advice which you Pharisees give. If it w^ere n’t for Laura and 
the children, sir, I heartily wish you were ruined like your af- 
fectionate — P. F. 

‘‘N. B., P. S, — Oh, Pen! I am so happy! She is such a 
little darlingl I bathe in her innocence, sir 1 I strengthen 
myself in her purity. I kneel before her sweet goodness and 
unconsciousness of guile. I walk from my room, and see her 
every morning before seven o’clock. I see her every after- 
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noon. She loves you and Laura. And you love her, don’t 
you 1 And to think that six months ago I was going to marry 
a woman without a heart 1 Why, sir, blessings be on the poor 
old father for spending our money, and rescuing me from that 
horrible fate ! I might have been like that fellow in the ‘ Ara- 
bian Nights,’ who married Amina — the resj)ectable woman, 
who dined upon grains of rice, but supped upon cold dead body. 
Was it not worth all the money I ever was heir to to have es- 
caped from that ghoul 1 Lord Eingwood says he thinks I was 
well out of that. He calls people by Anglo-Saxon names, and 
uses very expressive monosyllables; and of Aunt Twysden, of 
Uncle Twysden, of the girls, and their brother, he speaks in a 
way which makes me see he has come to just conclusions 
about them. 

“ P. S. No. 2. — Ah, Pen I She is such a darling. I think 
I am the happiest man in the world.” 

And this was what came of being rained! A 
scapegrace, who, when he had plenty of money in liis 
pocket, was ill-tempered, imperious, and discontented;* 
now that he is not worth twopence, declares himself 
the happiest fellow in the world I Do you remember, 
my dear, how he used to grumble at our claret, and 
what wry faces he made when there was only cold 
meat for dinner ? The wretch is absolutely contented 
with bread and cheese and small beer, even that bad 
beer which they have in Paris! 

ISTow and again, at this time, and as our mutual 
avocations permitted, I saw Philip’s friend, the Little 
Sister. He wrote to her dutifully from time to time. 
He told her of his love-affair with Miss Charlotte; 
and my wife and I could console Caroline, by assuring 
her that this time the young man’s heart was given to 
a worthy mistress. I say console, for the news, after 
all, was sad for her. In the little chamber which she 
always kept ready for him, he would lie awake, aud 
think of some one dearer to him than a hundred poor 
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Carolines. She would devise something that should 
be agreeable to the young lady. At Christmas time 
there came to ]VIiss Baynes a wonderfully worked 
cambric pockefcdiandkercliief, with “ Charlotte most 
beautifully embroidered in the corner. It was this 
poor widow^s mite of love and tenderness which she 
meekly laid down in the place where she worshipped. 

And I have six for him, too, Ma’am/^ Mrs. Brandon 
told my wdfe. Poor fellow ! his shirts was in a 
dreadful way when he went away from here, and that 
you know, Ma^am.^^ So you see this wayfarer, having 
fallen among undoubted thieves, yet found many kind 
souls to relieve him, and many a good Samaritan 
ready with his twopence, if need were. 

The reason why Philip was the happiest man in 
the world of course you understand. French people 
are very early risers ; and, at the little hotel where 
Mr. Philip lived, the whole crew of the house were 
up hours before lazy English masters and servants 
think of stirring. At ever so early an hour Phil 
had a fine bowl of coffee and milk and bread for his 
breakfast ; and he was striding down to the Invalides, 
and across the bridge to the Champs Elysees, and the 
fumes of his pipe preceded him with a pleasant odor. 
And a short time after passing the Bond Point in the 
Elysian Fields, where an active fountain was flinging 
up showers of diamonds to the sky, — after, 1 say, 
leaving the Bond Point on his rigfet, and passing 
under umbrageous groves in the direction of the pre- 
sent Castle of Flowers, Mr. Philip would see a little 
person. Sometimes a young sister or brother came 
with the little person. Sometimes only a blush flut- 
tered on her cheek, and a sweet smile beamed in her 
face as she came forward to greet him. For the 
angels were scarce purer than this young maid 5 and 
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Una was no more afraid of tire lionj tlian Charlotte of 
her companion with the loud voice and the tawny 
mane. I A^^ould not have envied that reprohate^s lot 
who should have dared to say a doubtful word to this 
Una; but the truth is, she never thought of danger, 
or met with any. The workmen Avere going to their 
labor ; the dandies were asleep ; and considering their 
age, and the relationship in which they stood to one 
another, I am not surprised at Philip for announcing 
that this was the happiest time of his life. In later 
days, when two gentlemen of mature age happened 
to be in Paris together, what must Mr, Philip Pirmin 
do but insist upon walking me sentimentally to the 
Champs Elysees, and looking at an old house there, a 
rather shabby old house in a garden. That was 
the place,” sighs he. ^^That was Madame de Smo- 
lensk's. That was the window, the third one, with 
the green jalousie. By Jove, sir, how happy and how 
miserable I have been behind that green blind ! ” 
And my friend shakes his large fist at the somewhat 
dilapidated mansion, whence Madame de Smolensk 
and her boarders have long since departed. 

I fear that baroness had engaged in her enterprise 
with insufficient capital, or conducted it with such 
liberality that her profits were eaten up by her 
boarders. I could tell dreadful stories impugning the 
baroness’s moral character. People said she had no 
right to the title of baroness at all, or to the noble 
foreign name of Smolensk. People are still alive 
who knew her under a different name. The baroness 
herself was wdiat some amateurs call a fine woman, 
especially at dinner-time, when she appeared in black 
satin and with cheeks that blushed up as far as the 
eyelids. In her peignoir in the morning, she was per- 
haps the reverse of fine. Contours which were round 
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at night, in the forenoon ax^peared lean and angular. 
Her roses only bloomed half an hour before dinner- 
time on a cheek which was quite yellow until five 
o’clock. I am sure it is very kind of elderly and ill- 
coin ^dexioned peoxile to supxdy the ravages of time 
or jaundice, and ]3resent to our view a figure bloom- 
ing and agreeable, in object faded and 

withered. Do you quarrel with your opposite neigh- 
bor for painting his house front or putting roses in his 
balcony ? You are rather thankful for the adornment. 
Madame de Smolensk’s front was so decorated of 
afternoons. Geraniums were set pleasantly under 
those first-floor windows, her eyes. Carcel lamps 
beamed from those windows: lamps which she had 
trimmed with her own scissors, and into which that 
poor widow ]poured the oil which she got somehow 
and anyhow. When the dingy breakfast 
were east of an afternoon, what beautiful black curls 
ap];)eared round her brow ! The dingy ;pa})illotes were 
]3ut away in the drawer: the jpeignoir retired to its 
hook behind the door : the satin raiment came forth, 
the shining, the ancient, the well-kept, the well- 
wadded : and at the same moment the worthy woman 
took that smile out of some cunning box on her 
scanty toilet-table — - that smile which she wove all the 
evening along with the rest of her toilet, and took 
out of her mouth wdien she went to bed and to think 
— to think how both ends w’ere to be made to meet. 

Philip said he respected and admired that woman : 
and worthy of respect she was in her way. Bhe 
■painted her face and grinned at poverty. She laughed 
and rattled with care gnawing at her side. She had 
to coax the milkman out of his human kindness : to 
pour oil — his own oil — upon the stormy ^piciefs 
soul; to melt the buttennan: to tap the wine mer- 
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chaiit : to mollify the butcher ; to invent new pretexts 
for the landlord : to reconcile the lady boarders, Mrs. 
General Baynes, let us say, and the Honorable Mrs. 
Boldero, who were always quarrelling : to see that the 
dinner, when procured, was cooked properly; that 
Francois, to whom she owed ever so many months’ 
wages, was not too rebellious or intoxicated; that 
Auguste, also her creditor, had his glass clean and his 
lamps in order. And this work done and the hour of 
six o’clock arriving, she had to carve and be agreeable 
to her table ; not to hear the growls of the discon- 
tented (and at what table-d’hote are there not grum- 
blers ?) ; to have a word for everybody present ; a 
smile and a laugh for Mrs. Bunch (with whom there 
had been very likely a dreadful row in the morning) ; 
a remark for the Colonel ; a polite phrase for the 
General’s lady; and even a good word and compli- 
ment for sulky Auguste, who just before dinner-time 
had unfolded the napkin of mutiny about his wages. 

Was not this enough work for a woman to do ? To 
conduct a great house without sulheient money, and 
make soup, fish, roasts, and half a dozen entrees out 
of wind as it were ? to conjure up wine in piece and 
by the dozen? to laugh and joke without the least 
gayety ? to receive scorn, abuse, rebuffs, insolence, 
with gay good-humor ? and then to go to bed wearied 
at night, and have to think about figures and that 
dreadful, dreadful sum in arithmetic — given £ 5 to 
pay £6? Lady Macbeth is supposed to have been a 
resolute woman: and great, tall, loud, hectoring fe- 
males are set to represent the character. I say No. 
She was a weak woman. She began to walk in her 
sleep, and blab after one disagreeable little incident 
had occurred in her house. She broke down, and got 
all the people away from her own table in the most 
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abrupt and clumsy manner, because that drivelling, 
epileptic busbancl of hers fancied he saw a ghost In 
Lady Smolensk’s place Madame de Macbeth would 
have broken down in a week, and Smolensk lasted for 
years. If twenty gibbering ghosts had come to the 
boardingdiouse dinner, madame would have gone on 
carving her dishes, and smiling and helping the live 
guests, the paying guests ; leaving the dead guests to 
gibber away and help themselves. My poor father 
had to keep up appearances,” Phil would say, recount 
ing these things in after days ; >M3ut how ? You 
know he always looked as if he was going to be 
hung.” Smolensk was the gayest of the gay always. 
That widow would have tripped up to her funeral pile 
and kissed her hands to her friends with a smiling 
“Bon jour 1” 

“Pray, who was Monsieur de Smolensk?” asks a 
simple lady who may be listening to our friend’s 
narrative. 

“ Ah, my dear lady ! there was a pretty distuihance 
in the house when that question came to be mooted, 
I promise you,” says our friend, laughing, as he re- 
counts his adventures. And, after all, what does it 
matter to you and me and this story who Smolensk 
was ? I am sure this poor lady had hardships enough 
in her life campaign, and that Hey himself could not 
have faced fortune with a constancy more heroical. 

Well. When the Bayneses first came to her house, 
I tell you Smolensk and all round her smiled, and 
our friends thought they were landed in a real rosy 
Elysium m the Champs of that name. Madame had 
a Carnclc a Vlndienne prepared in compliment to her 
guests. She had had many Indians in her establish^ 
ment. She adored Indians. N^tait ee la polygamiQ 
— they were most estimable people the Hindus. 
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Sicrtoiit, she adored Iifdian shawls. That of Madame 
la Generale was ravishing. The company at Ma- 
dame’s was pleasant. The Honorable Mrs. Boldero 
was a dashing woniam of fashion and respectability, 
who had lived in the best world — it was easy to see 
that. The young ladies’ duets were very striking. 
Ihe Honorable Mr. Boldero was away shooting in 
bcotland at his brother’s, Lord Strongitharin, and 
would take Gaberlunzie Castle and the duke’s on his 
way south, Mrs. Baynes did not know Lady Estridge, 
the ambassadress? When the Estridges returned 
from Chantilly, the Honorable Mrs. B. would be de- 
lighted to introduce her. Your pretty girl’s name is 
Charlotte ? So is Lady Estridge’s — and very nearly 
as tall j — fine girls the Estridges ; fine long necks — 
large feet-— but your girl, Lady Baynes, has beautiful 
feet. Lady Baynes, I said? Well, you must be 
Lady Baynes soon. The General be a K.C.B^ 
after his services. What, you know Lord Trim ? 
He will, and must, do it for you. If not, my brother 
Strongitharm shall.” I have no doubt Mrs. Baynes 
was greatly elated by the attentions of Lord Strongi- 

tharm’s sister; and looked him out in the Peerage, 
where his lordship’s arms, pedigree, and residence of 
Gaberlunzie Castle are duly recorded. The Honorable 
Mrs. Boldero’s daughters, the Misses Minna and 
Lienda Boldero, played some rattling sonatas on a 
piano which was a good deal fatigued by their exer- 
tions, for the young ladies’ hands were very powerful. 
And madame said, Thank you,” with her sweetest 

smile ; and Auguste handed about on a silver tray 

I say silver, so that the coiivenances may not be 
wounded — well, say silver that was blushing to find 
itself copper — handed up on a tray a white drink 
which made the Baynes boys cry out, ‘T say, Mother, 
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wliat^s this beastly thing On -wliieh madaine; 
with the sweetest smile, appealed to the company, 
and said, “They love orgeat, these dear infants!” 
and resumed her piquet with old M, Bidois — that 
odd old gentleman with the long brown coat, with the 
red ribbon, who took so much siiiilf and blew his nose 
so often and so loudly. One, two, three rattling 
sonatas Minna and Brenda played ; Mr. Clancy, of 
Trinity College, Dublin (M, de Clanci, madame called 
him), turning over the leaves, and presently being 
persuaded to sing some Irish melodies for the ladies. 
I don’t think Miss Charlotte Baynes listened to the 
music much. She was listening to another music, 
which she and Mr. Firmin were perforniing together. 
Oh, how pleasant that music used to be ! There was 
a sameness in it, I dare say, but still it was pleasant 
to hear the air over again. The pretty little duet a 
quatre mams, where the hands cross over, and hop up 
and down the keys, and the heads get so close, so 
close. Oh, duets, oh, regrets I Itslia ! no more of 
this. Go down stairs, old dotard. Take your ha,t 
and umbrella and go walk by the sea-shore, and 
whistle a toothless old solo. “These are our quiet 
nights,” whispers M. de Clanci to the Baynes ladies, 
when the evening draws to an end. “Madame’s 
Thursdays are, I promise ye, much more fully at- 
tended.” Good-night, good-night. A squeeze of a 
little hand, a hearty hand-shake from papa and 
mamma, and Philip is striding through the dark Ely- 
sian Fields and over the Place of Concord to his lodg- 
ings in the Faubourg St. Germain. Or, stayi^^^ W 
IS that glowworm beaming by the wall opposite Ma- 
dame de Smolensk’s house ? — a glowworm that wafts 
an aromatic incense and odor ? . I do believe it is Mi\ 
Philii3’s cigar. And he is watching, watching a win- 
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(low by which a slim figure flits now and again. Then 
darkness fails on the little window. The sweet eyes 
are closed. Oh, blessings, blessings be upon them! 
The stars shine overhead. And homeward stalks Mr.' 
Firm in, talking to himself, and brandishing a great 
stick. 

I wish that poor Madame Smolensk could sleep as 
well as the people in her house. But Care, with the 
cold feet, gets under the coverlid, and says> “ Here I 
am; you know that bill is coming due to-morrow.” 
Ah, atra cura! can’t you leave the poor thing a little 
q^uiet ? Has n’t she had work enough all day ? 
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GHAPTEH VL 


COURSE OF TRUE LOVE* 


We beg the gracious reader to remeinber that Mr. 
Philip’s business at Paris was only with a weekly 
London paper as yet ; and hence that he had on his 
hands a great deal of leisure. He could glance over 
the state of Europe; give the latest news from the sa- 
lons, imparted to him, I do believe, for the most part, 
by some brother hireling scribes ; be present at all 
the theatres by deputy | and smash Louis Philippe or 
Messieurs Guizot and Thiers in a few easily turned par- 
agraphs* which cost but a very few hours’ labor to that 
bold and rapid pen. A wholesome though humiliating 
thought it must be to great and learned public writers, 
that their eloquent sermons are but for the day; and 
that, having read what the philosophers say on Tues- 
day or Wednesday, we think about their yesterday’s 
sermons or essays no more. A score of years hence, 
men will read the papers of 1861 for the occurrences 
narrated — births, marriages, bankruptcies, elections, 
murders, deaths, and so forth ; and not for the leading 
articles. Though there were some of my letters,” 
Mr. Philip would say, in after times, that 1 fondly 
fancied the world would not willingly let die. I 
wanted to have them or see them reprinted in a vol- 
ume, but I could find no publisher willing to undertake 
the risk. A fond being, who fancies there is genius 
in everything I say or write, would have had me re- 
print my letters to the ^ Pall Mall Gazette ; ’ but 1 
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was too tiiaid, op she, perhaps was too confident. 
The letters never were republished. Let them pass.” 
They have passed. And he sighs, in mentioning this 
circumstance ; and I think tries to persuade himself, 
rather than others, that he is an unrecognized genius. 

: “And then, you know,” he pleads, “1 was in love, 
sir, and spending all my days at Omphale’s knees. I 
did n’t do justice to my powers. If I had had a daily 
paper, I still think I might have made a good public 
writer ; and that I had the stuff in me — the stuff in 
me, sir 1” 

The truth is that, if he had had a daily paper, and 
ten times as much work as fell to his lot, Mr. Philip 
would have found means of pursuing his inclination, 
as he ever through life has done. The being whom a 
young man wishes to see, he sees. What business is 
superior to that of seeing her ? ’T is a little Helles- 
pontine matter keeps Leander from his Hero ? He 
would die rather than not see her. Had he swum out 
of that difficulty on that stormy night, and carried on 
a few months later, it might have been, “ Beloved ! 
my cold and rheumatism are so severe that the doctor 
says I must not think of cold bathing at night ; ” or, 
“ Dearest ! we have a party at tea, and you must n’t 
expect your ever fond Lambda to-night,” and so forth, 
and so forth. But in the heat of his passion water 
could not stay him ; tempests could not frighten him ; 
and in one of them he went down, while poor Hero’s 
lamp was twinkling and spending its best flame in 
vain. So Philip came from Sestos to Abydos daily — 
across one of the bridges, and paying a half-penny toll 
very likely — and, late or early, poor little Charlotte’s 
virgin lamps were lighted in her eyes, and watching 
for him. 

Philip made many sacrifices, mind you: sacrifices 
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wMcli all men are not in tlie habit of making. When 
Lord Ringwood was in Paris/ twice, thrice he refused 
to dine with his lordship, until that nobleiiian smelt a 
rat, as the saying is — and said, “Well, youngster, 1 
suppose you are going where there is metal more at- 
tractive. When you come to twelve lustres, my boy, 
you 11 find vanity and vexation in that sort of thing, 
and a good dinner better/ and cheaper, too, than the 
best of them.” And when some of Philip’s rich cob 
lege friends met him in his exile, and asked him to 
the “Rocher” or the “ Trois Freres,” he would break 
away from those bang^uets / and as for meeting at those 
feasts doubtful companions, whom young men wil i 
sometimes invite to their entertainments, Philip turned 
from such with scorn and anger. His virtue was loud, 
and he proclaimed it loudly. He expected little 
Charlotte to give him credit for it, and told her of his 
self-denial. And she believed anything he said; and 
delighted in everything he wrote ; and copied out his 
articles for the “ Pall Mall Gazette ; ” and treasured 
his poems in her desk of desks s and there never was 
in all Sestos, in all Abydos, in all Europe, in all Asia 
Minor or Asia Major, such a noble creature as Leander, 
Hero thought I never, never ! I hope, young ladies, 
you may all have a Leander on his way to the tower 
where the light of your love is burning steadfastly. 

hope, young gentlemen, you have each of you a 
beacon in sight, and may meet with no mishap in 
swimming to it. 

From my previous remarks regarding Mrs. Baynes, 
the reader has been made aware that the GeneraPs 
Wife was no more faultless than the rest of her fellow- 
creatures; and having already cairdidly informed the 
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my own opinions regarding her. Mrs. General B. 
was an early riser. She was a frugal woman j fond of 
her young, or, let us say, anxious to provide for their 
maintenance ; and here, with my best compliments, I 
think the catalogue of her good qualities is ended. 
She had a bad, violent temper ; a disagreeable person, 
attired in very bad taste ; a shrieking voice ; and two 
manners, the respectful and the patronizing, which 
were both alike odious. When she ordered Baynes to 
marry her, gracious powers I why did he not run 
away ? Who dared first to say that . marriages are 
made in heaven ? We know that there are not only 
blunders, but roguery in the marriage office. Do not 
mistakes occur every day, and are not the wrong peo- 
ple coupled ? Had heaven anything to do with the 
bargain by which young Miss Bliishrose was sold 
to old Mr. Hoarfrost ? Did heaven order young Miss 
Tripper to throw over poor Tom Spooner, and marry 
the wealthy Mr. Bung ? You may as well say that 
horses are sold in heaven, which, as you know, are 
groomed, are doctored, are chanted on to the market, 
and warranted hy dexterous horse-venders as possess- 
ing every cpiality of blood, pace, temper, age. Against 
these Mr. Greenhorn has his remedy sometimes ; but 
against a mother who sells you a warranted daughter, 
what remedy is there ? You have been jockeyed by 
false representations into bidding for the Cecilia, 
and the animal is yours for life. She shies, kicks, 
stumbles, has an infernal temper, is a crib-biter — and 
she was warranted to you her mother as the most 
perfect, good-tempered creature, whom the most timid 
might manage 1 You have bought her. She is yours. 
Heaven bless you ! Take her home, and he miserable 
for the rest of your days. You have no redress. You 
have clone the deed. Marriages were made in heaven, 
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wliicli all men are not in the habit of making. When 
Lord Riiigwood was in Far is^ twice, thrice he refused 
to dine with his lordship, until that nobleman smelt a 
rat, as the saying is — and said, >‘Well, youngster, I 
suppose you are going where there is metal more at- 
tractive. When you come to twelve lustres, ray boy, 
you dl find vanity and vexation in that sort of thing, 
and a good dinner better, and cheaper, too, than the 
best of them.’^ And when some of Philip’s rich cob 
lege friends met him in his exile, and asked him to 
the ‘^ Rocher ” or the Trois Frm’es,” he would break 
away from those banquets ; and as for meeting at those 
feasts doubtful companions, whom young men will 
sometimes invite to their entertainments, Philip turned 
from such with scorn and anger. His virtue was loud, 
and he proclaimed it loudly. He expected little 
Charlotte to give him credit for it, and told her of his 
self-denial. And she believed anything he said; and 
delighted in everything he wrote ; and copied out his 
articles for the ^‘Pall Mall Gazette;” and treasured 
his poems in her desk of desks -/and there never was 
in all Sestos, in all Abydos, in all Europe, in all Asia 
Minor or Asia Majoiv such a noble creature as Leandei*, 
Hero thought ; never, never ! I hope, young ladies, 
you may all have a Leander on his way to the tower 
where the light of your love is burning steadfastly, 
I hope, young gentlemen, you have each of you a 
beacon in sight, and may meet with no mishap in 
swimming to it. 

Prom my previous remarks regarding Mrs. Baynes, 
the reader has been made aware that the GeneraPs 
wife was no more faultless than the rest of her fellow-^ 
creatures ; and having already candidly informed the 
public that the writer and his family were no favorites 
of this lady, 1 have now the pleasing duty of recording 
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my own opinions regarding her. Mrs. General B. 
was an early riser. She was a frugal woman ; fond of 
her yoiingj or, let us say, anxious to provide for their 
maintenance ; and here, with my best compliments, I 
think the catalogue of her good qualities is ended* 
She had a bad, violent temper ; a disagreeable person, 
attired in very bad taste ; a shrieking voice ; and two 
manners, the respectful and the patronizing, which 
were both alike odious. When she ordered Baynes to 
marry her, gracious powers ! why did he not run 
away ? Who dared first to say that marriages are 
made in heaven? We know that there are not only 
blunders, but roguery in the marriage office. Do not 
mistakes occur every day, and are not the wrong peo- 
ple coupled ? Had heaven anything to do with the 
bargain by which young Miss Blushrose was sold 
to old Mr. Hoarfrost ? Did heaven order young Miss 
Tripper to throw over poor Tom Spooner, and marry 
the wealthy Mr. Bung ? You may as well say that 
horses are sold in heaven, which, as you know, are 
groomed, are doctored, are chanted on to the market, 
and warranted by dexterous horse-venders as possess- 
ing every quality of blood, pace, temper, age. Against 
these Mr. Greenliorn has his remedy sometimes ; but 
against a mother who sells you a warranted daughter, 
what remedy is there ? You have been jockeyed by 
false representations into bidding for the Cecilia, 
and the animal is yours for life. She shies, kicks, 
stumbles, has an inferiirl temper, is a crib-biter — and 
she was warranted to you by her mother as the most 
perfect, good-tempered creature, whom the most timid 
might manage ! You have bought her. She is yours. 
Heaven bless you ! Take her home, and be miserable 
for the rest of your days. You have no redress. You 
have done the deed. Marriages were made in heaven, 
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you know ; and in yours you were as much sold as 
Moses Primrose was when he bought the gross of 
green spectacles. 

I don^t think poor General Baynes ever had a 
proper sense of his situation, or knew how miserable 
he ought by rights to have been. He was not un- 
cheerful at times : a silent man, liking his rubber and 
his glass’ of wine ; a very weak person in the common 
alfairs of life, as his best friends must own 5 but, as I 
have heard, a very tiger in action. “ I know your 
opinion of the General,” Philip used to say to me, in 
his grandiloquent way. “ You despise men who don’t 
bully their wives ; you do, sir ! You think the Gen- 
eral weak, I know, I know. Other brave men were 
so about women, as I dare say you have heard. This 
man, so weak at home, was mighty on the war-path; 
and in his wigwam are the scalps of countless 
warriors.^’ 

“In his wig say I..' The truth is, on his 

meek head the General wore a little curling chestnut 
top-knot, which looked very queer and out of place 
over that wrinkled and war-worn face. 

If you choose to laugh at your joke, pray do” 
says Phil, majestically, “I make a noble image of 
warrior. You prefer a bai'ber’s pole. Bon ! Pass 
me the wine. The veteran whom I hope to salute 
as father ere long - — the soldier of twenty battles ; 

who saw my own brave grandfather die at his side 
--die at Busaco, by George ; you laugh at on account 
oihxswig. It’s a capital joke.” And here Phil 
scowled and slapped the table, and passed his hand 
across Ins eyes, as though the death of his grand- 
father, which occurred long before Philip was born, 
caused him a very serious pang of grief. Philip’s 
newspaper business brought him to London on ocea- 
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sions. 1 think it was on one of tliese visits that we 
had our talk about General Baynes. And it was at the 
same time Philip described the boarding-house to us^ 
and its inmates, and the landlady, and the doings 
there. 

For that struggling landlady, as for all women in 
distress, our friend had a great sympathy and liking; 
and she returned Philipps kindness by being very good 
to Mademoiselle Charlotte, and very forbearing with 
the GeneraPs wife and his other children. The appe- 
tites of those little ones were frightful, the temper of 
Madame la Geiierale was almost intolerable, but Char- 
lotte was an angel, and the General was a mutton — 
a true mutton. Her own father had been so. The 
brave are often muttons at home. I suspect that, 
though niadame could have made but little profit by 
the GeneraPs family, his monthly payments were very 
welcome to her meagre little exchequer. Ah ! if 
all my locataires were like him ! sighed the poor 
lady. That Madame Boldero, whom the Generaless 
treats always as Honorable, I wish I was as sure of 
hers ! And others again ! ” 

I never kept a boarding-house, but I am sure there 
must be many painful duties attendant on that pro- 
fession. What can you do if a lady or gentleman 
does n’t pay his bill ? Turn him or her out ? Per- 
haps the very thing that lady or gentleman would 
desire. They go. Those trunks which you have 
insanely detained, and about which you have made a 
fight and a scandal, do not contain a hundred francs’ 
worth of goods, and your debtors never come back 
again. You do not like to have a row in a boarding- 
house any more than you would like to have a party 
with scarlet-fever in your best bedroom. The scarlet- 
fever party stays, and the other boarders go away. 
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Wliat^ you ask, do T mean by this mystery ? I am 
sorry to have to give up naineSj and titled names. I 
am sorry to say the Honorable Mrs. Boldero did not 
pay her bills. She was waiting for remittances, which 
the Honorable Boldero was dreadfully remiss in send- 
ing. xl dreadful man ! He was still at his lordship’s 
at Gaberliinzie Castle, shooting the wild deer and 
hunting the roe. And though the Honorable Mrs. 
B.’s heart was in the Highlands, of course how could 
she join her Higliland chief without the money to 
pay madame? The Highlands, indeed! One dull 
day it came out that the Honorable Boldero was 
amusing himself in the Highlands of Hesse Hom- 
bnrg ; and engaged in the dangerous sport which is 
to be had in the green plains about Loch Baden- 
badeiioeh ! 

^^Bid you ever hear of such depravity ? The 
woman is a desperate and unprincipled adventuress ! 
I wonder madame dares to put me and my children 
and my General down at table with such people as 
those, Philip ! ” cries Madame la Generale. I mean 
those opposite — that woman and her two daughters 
who have n’t paid madame a shilling for three months 
— wLo owes me five hundred francs, which she bor< 
rowed untib next Tuesday, expecting a remittance — 
a pretty remittance indeed — from Lord Strongitharm. 
Lord Strongitharm, I dare say ! And she px'etends 
to be most intimate at the embassy ; and that slie 
would introduce us there, and at the Tuileries t and 
she told me Lady Garterton had the small-pox in the 
house 5 and when I said all ours had been vaccinated, 
and I didn’t mind, she fobbed me off with some other 
excuse ; and it ’s my belief the woman ’s a humbug. 
Overhear me 1 I don’t care if she does overhear me, 
No. You may look as much as you like, my Honor* 
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able Mrs. Boldero ; and I don’t care if you do over- 
hear me. Ogoost ! Pomdytare pour le General I 
How tough madame’s hoof is, and it ’s hoof, boof, 
hoof every day, till I sick of hoof. Ogoost ! why 
don’t you attend to my children ? ” And so forth. 

By this report of the worthy woman’s conversation, 
you will see that the friendship which had sprung up 
between the two ladies had come to an end, in conse- 
quence of painful pecuniary disputes between them ; 
that to keep a boarding-house can’t be a very pleasant 
occupation ; and that even to dine in a boarding-house 
must be only bad fun when the company is frightened 
and dull, and when there are two old women at 
table ready to fling the dishes at each other’s fronts. 
At the period of which I now write, I promise you, 
there was very little of the piano-duet business going 
on after dinner. In the first place, everybody knew 
the girls’ pieces ; and when they began, Mrs. General 
Baynes would lift up a voice louder than the jingling 
old instrument, thumped Minna and Brenda ever so 
loudly. Perfect strangers to me, Mr. Clancy, I 
assure you. Had I known her, you don’t suppose I 
would have lent her the money. Honorable Mrs. 
Boldero, indeed ! Five weeks she has owed me five 
hundred frongvS. Bong swor, Monsieur Bidois ! Sang 
song frong pas payy encor ! Prom my, pas payy ! ” 
Fancy, I say, what a dreary life that must have been 
at the select boarding-house, where these two parties 
were doing battle daily after dinner ! Fancy, at the 
select soirees, the General’s lady seizing upon one 
guest after another, and calling out her wrongs, and 
pointing to the wrong-doer ; and poor Madame Smo- 
lensk, smirking, and smiling, and flying from one end 
of the salon to the other, and thanking M. Pivoine 
for his charming romance, and M. Brumm for his 
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admirable performance on tlie violoncello^ and even 
asking those poor Miss Bolderos to perfom their duet 
— for her heart melted towarcbs them. Not ignorant 
of evilj she had learned to succor the miserable. She 
knew what poverty was, and had to coax scowling 
duns and wheedle vulgar creditors, Tenez, Mon- 
sieur Philippe,” she said, the Generale is too cruel. 
There are others here who might complain, and are 
silent. Philip felt all this ; the conduct of his future 
mother-in-law filled him with dismay and horror. 
And some time after these remarkable circumstances, 
he told me, blushing as he spoke, a humiliating secret. 

Do you know, sir,” says he, that that autumn I 
made a pretty good thing of it with one thing or an- 
other. I did my work for the ^ Pall Mall Gazette ^ ; 
and Smith of the ^ Daily Intelligencer,^ wanting a 
month’s holiday, gave me his letter and ten francs 
a day. And at that very time I met Redman, who 
had owed me twenty pounds ever since we were at col- 
lege, and who was just coming back flush from Hoiu- 
burg, and paid me. Well, now, swear you woir t tell. 
Swear on your faith as a Christian man ! With this 
money I went, sir, privily to Mrs. Boldero. I said if 
she would pay the dragon — I mean Mi\s. Baynes — I 
would lend her the money. And I did lend her tlui 
money, and the Boldero never paid back Mrs. Baynes. 
Don’t mention it. Promise me you won’t tell Mrs, 
Baynes. I never expected to get Redman’s money, 
you know, and am no worse off than before. One day 
of the Grandes Eaux we w^ent to Versailles, I think, 
and the Honorable Mrs. Boldero gave us the slip. 
She left the poor girls behind her in pledge, who, 
to do them justice, cried and were in a dreadful way ; 
and when Mrs. Baynes, on our return, began shriek- 
ing about her ^sang song frong,’ Madame Smolensk 
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fairly lost patience for oncej and said, ^Mais, Madame, 
vons nous fatiguez avec vos cinq cent francs ; ’ on 
which, the other muttered something about ^ Ansolong/ 
but was briskly taken up by her husband, who said, 
^ By George, Eliza, madame is quite right. And 
wish the five hundred francs were in the sea.’ ” 

Thus, you understand, if Mrs. General Baynes 
thought some people were stuck-up people,” 
people can — and hereby do by these presents 
off Mrs. Baynes, by furnishing the public with 
did opinion of that lady’s morals, manners, and char- 
acter. How could such a shrewd woman be dazzled 
so repeatedly by ranks and titles ? There used to 
dine at Madame Smolensk’s boarding-house a certain 
German baron, with a large finger-ring, upon a 
finger, towards whom the lady was pleased to cast the 
eye of favor, and who chose to fall in love with 
pretty daughter ; young Mr. Clancy, the Irish 
was also smitten with the charms of the fair 
lady; and this intrepid mother encouraged both suitors, 
to the unspeakable agonies of Philip Eirmin, who felt 
often that whilst he was away at his work these 
mates of Madame Smolensk’s house were near his 
charmer — at her side at lunch, ever handing her the 
cup at breakfast, on the watch for her when she 
walked forth in the garden ; and I take the pangs of 
jealousy to have formed a part of those unspeakable 
sufferings which Philip said he endured in the house 
whither he came courting. 

Little Charlotte, in one or two of her letters to her 
friends in Queen Square, London, meekly complained 
of Philip’s tendency to jealousy. ^^Does he think, 
after knowing him, I can think of these horrid men ? ” 
she asked. I don’t understand what Mr. Clancy 
talking about, when he comes to me with his ^ pomes 
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and potry ; ’ and who can read poetry like Philip him- 
self ? Then the German baron — who does not call 
even himself baron : it is mamma who will insist 
upon calling him so — has such very dirty things^ and 
smells so of cigars, that I don^t like to come near liim. 
Philip smokes too, but his cigars are quite pleasant. 
Ah, dear Mend, how could he ever think such men as 
these were to be put in comparison with him ! And 
he scolds so ; and scowls at the poor men in the even- 
ing when he comes ! and his temper is so high ! Po 
say a word to him — quite cautiously and gently, you 
know — ill behalf of your fondly attached and most 
happy — only he will make me unhappy sometimes ; but 
youTl prevent him, won’t you ? — Chaulotte B,” 

I could fancy Philip hectoring through the part of 
Othelloj and his poor young Desdemona not a little 
frightened at his black humors. Such sentiments as 
Mr. Philip felt strongly, he expressed with an uproar. 
Charlotte’s correspondent, as usual, made light of these 
little domestic confidences and grievances. Women 
don’t dislike a jealous scolding,” she said. It may 
be rather tiresome, but it is always a compliment. 
Some husbands think so well of themselves, that they 
can’t condescend to be jealous.” Yes,” I say, “ women 
prefer to have tyrants over them. A scolding you 
think is a mark of attention. Had n’t you better adopt 
the Kussian system at once, and go out and buy me a 
whip, and present it to me with a curtsy, and your 
compliments j and a meek prayer that I should use 
it.” “ Present you a whip ! present you a goose ! ” 
says the lady, who encourages scolding in other hus- 
bands, it seems, but won’t suffer a word from her 
own. 

Both disputants had set their sentimental hearts 
on the marriage of this young man and tliis young 
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woman. Little Cliaiiotte^s heart was so bent on the 
. ; match, that it would break, we fancied, if she were 

disa];)pointed ; and in her mother’s behavior we felt, 
from the knowledge we had of the woman’s disposi- 
tion, there was a serious cause for alarm. Should a 
better offer present itself, Mrs. Baynes, we feared, 
would fling over poor Philip : or it \vas in reason and 
nature, that he would come to a quarrel with her, and 
in the course of the pitched battle which must ensue 
5 ; between them, he would fire off expressions mortally 

injurious. Are there not many people, in every one’s 
. acquaintance, who, as soon as they have made a bar- 

gain, repent of it ? PhiliiD, as preserver ” of Gen- 
eral Baynes, in the first fervor of family gratitude for 
that act of self-sacrifice on the young man’s part, was 
t * very well. But gratitude wears out 5 or suppose a 

5; woman says, It is my duty to my child to recall my 

I word ; and not allow her to fling herself away on a 

■ beggar.” Suppose that you and I, strongly inclined 

; to do a mean action, get a good, available, and moral 

' motive for it ? I trembled for poor Philip’s course 

of true love, and little Charlotte’s chances, when these 
surmises crossed my mind. There wms a hope still in 
the honor and gratitude of General Baynes. He would 
not desert his young friend and benefactor. Kow Gen- 
eral Baynes was a brave man of war, and so was John 
of Marlborough a brave man of war ; Lut it is certain 
that both were afraid of their wives. 

We have said by whose invitation and encourage- 
ment General Baynes was induced to bring his fam- 
ily to the boarding-house at Paris ; the instigation, 
namely, of his friend and companion in arms, the 
gallant Colonel Bunch. When the Baynes family 
aiTived, the Bunches were on the steps of madame’s 
house, waving a welcome to the new comers. It was, 
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Here we are. Bunch, my boy.” Glad to see you, 
Baynes. Bight well you ^re looking, and so Mrs, 
B,” And the General replies, ^^And so are you, 
Bunch ; and so do you, Mrs. B,” How do, boys ? 
How d’you do, Miss Charlotte? Gome to show the 
Paris fellows what a pretty girl is, hey ? Blooming 
like a rose, Baynes!” telling the General,” 

cries the Colonel to the General’s lady, ^Hhe girl’s 
the very image of her mother.” In this case poor 
Charlotte must have looked like a yellow rose, for 
Mrs. Baynes was of a bilious temperament and com- 
plexion, whereas Miss Charlotte was as fresh pink 
and white as — what shall we say? — as the very 
freshest strawberries mingled with the very nicest 
cream. 

The two old soldiers were of very great comfort to 
one another. They toddled down to Galignani’s to- 
gether daily, and read the papers there. They went 
and looked at the reviews in the Carrousel, and once 
or twice to the Champ de Mars : — recognizing here 
and there the numbers of the regiments against which 
they had been engaged in the famous ancient wars. 
They did not brag in the least about their achieve- 
ments, they winked and understood each other. They 
got their old uniforms out of their old boxes, and took 
a voiture de remise, by Jove ! and went to be presented 
to Louis Philippe. They bought a catalogue, and 
went to the Louvre, and wagged their honest old 
heads before the pictures; and, I dare say, winked 
and nudged each other’s brave old sides at some of 
the nymphs in the statue gallery. They went out to 
Versailles with their families ; loyally stood treat to 
the ladies at the restaurateur’s. (Bunch had taken 
down a memorandum in his pocket-book from Benyon, 
who had been the duke’s ciide-de-caw.p in the last cam- 
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paign, to “ go to Beauvillier’s,” only Beauvillier’s had 
been shut up for twenty years.) They took their 
families and Charlotte to the Theatre I'ran5ais, to a 
tragedy; and they had hooks: and they said it was 
the most confounded nonsense they ever saw in their 
lives ; and I am bound to say that Bunch, in the back 
of the box, snored so, that, though in retirement, he 
created quite a sensation. ‘■'Corneal,” he owns, was 
too much for him : give him Shakspeare : give him 
John Kemble: give him Mrs. Siddons: give him 
Mrs. Jordan. But as for this sort of thing? “I 
think our play days are over, Baynes, — hey ? ” 

And I also believe that Miss Charlotte Baynes, whose 
knowledge of the language was imperfect as yet, was 
very much bewildered during the tragedy, and could 
give but an imperfect account of it. But then Philip 
Firmin was in the orchestra stalls ; and had he not 
sent three bouquets for the three ladies, regretting that 
he could not come to see somebody in the Champs Ely- 
sees, because it was his post day, and he must write 
his letter for the “ Pall Mall Gazette ” ? There he 
was, her Cid ; her peerless champion : and to give up 
father and mother for Aim ? our little Chimhne 
thought such a sacrifice not too difficult. After that 
dismal attempt at the theatre, the experiment was 
not repeated. The old gentlemen preferred their 
whist to those pompous Alexandrines sung through . 
the nose, which • Colonel Bunch, a facetious little 
Colonel, used to imitate, and, I am pven to under- » 
stand, very badly. 

The good gentlemen’s ordinary amusement wS" a 
game at cards after dinner ; and they compared 
Madame’s to an East Indian ship, quarrels and all. 
Sarah went on just in that way on board the “Bur- 
rumpooter.” Always rows about precedence, and the 
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services, and tlie deuce knows what. Women always 
will. Sarah Bunch went on in that way : and Eliza 
Baynes also went on in that way ; but I should think, 
from the most trustworthy information, that Eliza 
was worse than Sarah. 

About any person with a title, that woman will 
make a fool of herself to the end of the chapter,^^ re- 
marked Sarah of her friend. ‘^^You remember how 
she used to go on at Barrackpore about that little 
shrimp, Stoney Battersby, because be was an Irish 
viscount^s son ? See how she flings herself at the 
head of this Mrs. Boldero, — with her airs, and her 
paint, and her black front ! I can^t bear the woman ! 
I know she has not ];)aid madame. I know she is no 
better than she should he — and to see Eliza Baynes 
coaxing her, and sidling up to her, and flattering her ; 
— it ’s too bad, that it is 1 A woman who owes ever 
so much to madame ! a woman who does n’t pay her 
washerwoman ! ” 

Just like the [ Burnimpooter ’ over again, my 
dear,” cries Colonel Biincli. You and Eliza Baynes 
were always quarrelling, that’s the fact. Why did 
you ask her to come here ? I knew you would begin 
again, as soon as you met.” And the truth was that 
these ladies were always fighting and making up 
again. 

“ So you and Mrs. Bunch were old acquaintances ? 
asked Mrs. Boldero of her new friend. My dear 
Mrs, Baynes ! I should hardly have thought it : your 
manners are so different ! Your friend, if I may be 
so free as to speak, has the camp manner. You have 
not the camp manner at alh I should have thought 
you — excuse me the phrase, but I’m so open, and 
always speak my mind out — you have n’t the camp 
manner at all. You seem as if you were one of us. 
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Minna ! does n’t Mrs. Baynes put you in mind of Lady 

Hin ? ” (Tile name is inaudible, in consequence 

of Mrs. Boldero’s exceeding sbyness in mentioning 
names — but the girls see the likeness to dear Lady 

Hm at once.) “And when you bring your dear 

girl to London you’ll know the lady I mean, and 
judge for yourself. I assure you I am not dispar- 
S'ging you, my dear Mrs. Baynes, in comparing you 
to her!” 

And so the conversation goes on. If Mrs. Major 
MacWhirter at Tours chose to betray secrets, she 
could give extracts from her sister’s letters to show 
how profound was the impression created in Mrs. 
General Baynes’s mind by the professions and con- 
versations of the Scotch lady. 

“ Did n’t the General shoot and love deer-stalking ? 
The dear General must come to Gaberlunzie Castle, 
where she would promise him a Highland welcome. 
Her brother Strongitharm was the most amiable of 
men ; adored her and her girls : there was talk even 
of marrying Minna to the Captain, but she, for her 
part, could not endure the marriage of first-cousins. 
There was a tradition against such marriages in their 
family. Of three Bolderos and Strongitharms who 
married their first-cousins, one was drowned in Gaber- 
lunzie Lake three weeks after the marriage ; one lost 
his wife by a galloping consumption, and died a mnnlr 
at Rome; and the third married a fortnight before 
the battle of Culloden, where he was slain at the head 
of the Strongitharms. Mrs. Baynes had no idea of 
the splendor of Gaberlunzie Castle ; seventy bedrooms 
and thirteen company-rooms, besides the picture- 
gallery ! In Edinburgh, the Strongitharm had the 
right to wear his bonnet in the presence of his sov- 
eign.” “A bonnet! how very odd, my dear! But 
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with ostrich plumes, I dare say it may look well, 
especially as the Highlanders wear frocks, too.^' 
<^Lord Strongitharm had no house in London, having 
almost ruined himself in building his princely castle 
in the Horth. Mrs. Baynes imist come there and 
meet their noble relatives and all the Scottish no- 
bility.^’ Hor do I care about these vanities, my dear, 
but to bring my sweet Charlotte into the world : is it 
not a mother’s duty ? ” 

Not only to her sister, but likewise to Charlotte’s 
friends of Queen Square, did Mrs. Baynes impart 
these delightful iie^vs. But this is in the first ardor 
of the friendship which arises between Mrs. Baynes 
and Mrs. Boldero, and before those unpleasant money 
disputes of which we have spoken. 

Afterwards, when the two ladies have quarrelled 
regarding the memorable sang song frong,^’ I think 
Ml’S. Bunch came round to Mrs. Boldero’s side. 

Eliza Baynes is too hard on her. It is too cruel to 
insult her before those two unhappy daughters. The 
woman is an odious woman, and a vulgar woman, and 
a schemer, and I always said so. But to box her ears 
before her daughters — her honorable friend of last 
week I it ’s a shame of Eliza I ” 

My dear, you ’d better tell her so ! ” says Bunch, 
Hryly. ^^But if you do, tell her when I’m out of the 
way, please!” And accordingly, one day when the 
two old officers return from their stroll, Mrs. Bunch 
informs the Colonel that she has had it out with Eliza ; 
and Mrs. Baynes, with a heated face, tells the General 
that she and Mrs. Colonel Bunch have quarrelled; 
and she is determined it shall be for the ast time. 
So that poor Madame de Smolensk has to interpose 
between Mrs. Baynes and Mrs. Boldero; between 
Mrs, Baynes and Mrs, Bunch ; and to sit surrounded 
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by glaring eyes, and hissing innuendoes, and in the 
midst of feuds unhealable. Of course, from the 
women the quarrelling will spread to the gentlemen. 
That always happens. Poor madame trembles. Again 
Bunch gives his neighbor his word that it is like the 

Burrumpooter ” East Indiaman — the Burrum- 

pooter^’ in very bad weather, too. 

“ At any rate, we won’t be lugged into it, Baynes 
my boy ! ” says the Colonel, who is of a sanguine tem- 
perament, to his friend. 

Hey, hey ! don’t be too sure, Bunch ; don’t be too 
sure,” sighs the other veteran, who, it may be, is of a 
more desponding turn, as, after a battle at luncheon, 
in which the Amazons were fiercely engaged, the two 
old warriors take their walk to Galignani’s. 

Towards his Charlotte’s relatives poor Philip was 
respectful by duty and a sense of interest, perhaps* 
Before marriage, especially, men are very kind to the 
relatives of the beloved object. They pay compli- 
ments to mamma; they listen to papa’s old stories, and 
laugh appositely ; they bring presents for the innocent 
young ones, and let the little brothers kick their shins. 
Philip endured the juvenile Bayneses very kindly: 
he took the boys to Eranconi’s, and made his conver- 
sation as suitable as he could to the old people. He 
was fond of the old General, a simple and worthy old 
man ; and had, as we have said, a hearty sympathy 
and respect for Madame Smolensk, admiring her con- 
stancy and good-humor under her many trials. But 
those who have perused his memoirs are aware that 
Mr. Eirniin could make himself, ou occasions, not a 
little disagreeable. When sprawling on a sofa^ en- 
gaged in conversation with his charmer, he would not 
budge when other ladies entered the room. He 
scowled at them, if he did not like them. He was 
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not at tlie least trouble to conceal bis likes or dis- 
likes. He bad a manner of fixing bis glass in bis eye, 
putting bis thumbs into the armholes of bis waistcoat, 
and talking and laughing very loudly at his own jokes 
or conceits, which was not pleasant or respectful to 
ladies. 

^^Your loud young friend, with the cracked boots, 
is very mauvais ton^ my dear Mrs. Baynes, Mrs. 
Boldero remarked to her new friend, in the first ar- 
dor of their friendship. A relative of Lord Ring- 
wood’s is he? Lord Ringwood is a very queer 
person. A son of that dreadful Dr. Firmin, who ran 
away after cheating everybody ? Poor young man I 
He can’t help having such a father, as you say, and 
most good, and kind, and generous of you to say so. 
And the General and the Honorable Philip Ringwood 
were early companions together, I dare say. But, 
having such an unfortunate father as Dr. Firmin, I 
think Mr. Firmin might be a little less promnee ; 
don’t you ? And to see him in cracked boots, sprawl- 
ing over the sofas, and hear him, when my loves are 
playing their duets, laughing and talking so very 
loud, — I confess is n’t pleasant to me. I am not 
used to that kind of monde^ mx are my dear loves. 
You are under great obligations to him, and he has 
behaved nobly, you say ? Of course. To get into 
your society an unfortunate young man will be on 
his best behavior, though he certainly does not con- 
descend to be civil to us. But — What ! that 
young man engaged to that lovely, innocent, charm- 
ing child, your daughter? My dear creature, you 
frighten me ! A man, with such a father ; and, ex- 
cuse me, with such a manner ; and without a penny 
in the world, engaged to Miss Baynes ! Goodness, 
powers ! It must never be. It shall not be, my dear 
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Mrs. Bajnes. Wlij, I liaye written to . my nephew 
Lenox to come oyer^ Strongitharm^s favorite son and 
my favorite nephew. I have told him that there is 
a sweet young creature here, whom he must and 
ought to see. How well that dear child would look 
presiding at Strongitharm Castle! And you are 
going to give her to that dreadful young man with 
the loud voice and the cracked boots — that smoky 
young man oh, impossible I ” 

Madame had, no doubt, given a very favorable re- 
port of her new lodgers to the other inmates of her 
house ; .and she and Mrs. Boldero had concluded that 
all general officers returning from India were im- 
mensely rich. To think that her daughter might be 
the Honorable Mrs. Strongitharm, Baroness Strongi- 
tharm, and walk in a coronation in robes, with a 
coronet in her hand 1 Mrs, Baynes yielded in loyalty 
to no woman, but I fear her wicked desires compassed 
a speedy royal demise, as this thought passed through 
her mind of the Honorable Lenox Strongitharm. She 
looked him out in the Peerage, and found that young 
nobleman designated as the Captain of Strongitharm. 
Charlotte might be the Honorable Mrs, Captain of 
Strongitharm! When poor Phil stalked in after 
dinner that evening in his shabby hoots and smoky 
paletot, Mrs. Baynes gave him but a grim welcome. 
He went and prattled unconsciously by the side of 
his little Charlotte, whose tender eyes dwelt upon 
his, and whose fair cheeks flung out their blushes of 
welcome. He prattled away. He laughed out loud 
whilst Minna and Brenda were thumping their duet. 

Taisez-vous done, Monsieur Philippe,’’ cries madame 
putting her finger to her lip. The Honorable Mrs. 
Boldero looked at dear Mrs. Baynes, and shrugged 
her shoulders. Poor Philip ! would he have laughed 
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SO loudly (and so rudely too, as I own) had he known 
what was passing in the minds of those women ? 
Treason was passing there : and before that glance of 
knowing scorn, shot from the Honorable Mrs. Bol- 
dero^s eyes, dear Mrs. General Baynes faltered. 
How very curt and dry she was with Philip! how 
testy with Charlotte ! Poor Philip, knowing that his 
charmer was in the power of her mother, was pretty 
humble to this dragon ; and attempted, by uncouth 
flatteries, to soothe and propitiate her» She had a 
queer, dry humor, and loved a joke; but PhiPs fell 
very fiat this night. Mrs. Baynes received his pleas- 
antries with an Oh, indeed She was sure she 
heard one of the children crying in their nursery. 

pray, go and see, Charlotte, what that child is 
crying aboiit.’^ And aAvay goes poor Charlotte, hav- 
ing but dim presentiment of misfortune as yet. Was 
not mamma often in an ill humor ; and were they 
not all used to her scoldings ? 

As for Mrs. Colonel Bunch, I am sorry to say that, 
up to this time, Philip was not only no favorite with 
her, but was heartily disliked by that lady. I have 
told you our friend^s faults. He was loud : he was 
abrupt: he was rude often : and often gave just cause 
of annoyance by his la,ughter, his disrespect, and his 
swaggering mannei\ To those whom he liked he was 
as gentle as a woman; and ‘treated them with an ex- 
treme tenderness and touching rough respect. But 
those persons about whom he was indifferent, he never 
took the least trouble to conciliate or please. If they 
told long stories, for example, he would turn on his 
heel, or interrupt them by observations of his own on 
some quite different subject. Mrs. Colonel Bunch, 
then, positively disliked that young man, and I think 
had very good reasons for her dislike. As for Bunch, 
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Bunch said to Baynes, ^"^Cool hand, that young fel- 
low!” and winked. And Baynes said to Bunchj 
Queer chap. Fine fellow, as I have reason to know 
pretty well. I play a club. ISTo club? I mark 
honors and two tricks.” And the game went on. 
Clancy hated Philip: a meek man whom Finn in had 
yet managed to offend. ^^That man,” the pote Clancy 
remarked, ^^has a manner of treading on me corrans 
which is intolerable to me ! ” 

The truth is, Philip was always putting his foot on 
some other foot, and trampling it. And as for the 
Bolder 0 elan, Mr. Firmin treated them with the most 
amusing insolence, and ignored them as if they were 
out of existence altogether. So you see the poor fel- 
low had not with his poverty learned the least lesson 
of humility, or acquired the very earliest rudiments 
of the art of making friends. I think his best friend 
in the house was its mistress, Madame Smolensk. 
Mr. Philip treated her as an equal: which mark of 
affability he was not in the habit of bestowing on all 
persons. Some great people, some rich people, some 
would-be-hne people, he would patronize with an in- 
sufferable audacity. Bank or wealth do not seem 
somehow to influence this man, as they do common 
mortals. He would tap a bishop on the waistcoat, 
and contradict a duke at their first meeting. I have 
seen him walk out of church during a stupid serinon, 
with an audible remark perhaps to that effect, and as 
if it were a matter of course that he should go. If 
the company bored him at dinner, he would go to 
sleep in the most unaffected manner. At home we 
were always kept in a pleasant state of anxiety, not 
only by what he did and said, but by the idea of what 
he 3night do or say next. He did not go to sleep at 
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madame’s boarding-liouse, preferring to keep Ms eyes 
open to look at pretty Ckaiiotte’s. And were tliere 
ever suck sappMres as Ms ? she thought. And hers ? 
Ah! if they have tears to shed, I hope a kind fate 
will dry them quickly! 
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GHAPTEE VIL 

TREATS OF DAIS’-CIISTG, DIKING^ DYI^G, 

Old schoolboys remember how, when pious -Eneas 
was compelled by painful circumstances to quit his 
country, he and his select band of Trojans founded a 
new Troy, where they landed; raising temples to the 
Trojan gods; building streets with Trojan names; 
and endeavoring, to the utmost of their power, to re- 
call their beloved native place. In like manner 
British Trojans and Trench Trojans take their Troy 
everywhere. Algiers I have only seen from the sea; 
but hTew Orleans and Leicester Square I have visited; 
and have seen a quaint old France still lingering on 
the banks of the Mississippi ; a dingy modern France 
round that great Globe of Mr. Wyld^s, which they say 
is coming to an end. There are French cafes, billiards, 
estaminets, waiters, markers, poor Frenchmen, and rich 
Frenchmen, in a new Paris — shabby and dirty, it is 
true — but offering the emigrant the dominos, the 
chopine^ the ven^e of the patrie. And do not 
British Trojans, who emigrate to the continent of 
Europe, take their Troy with them ? You all know 
the quarters of Paris which swarm with us Trojans. 
From Peace Street to the Arch of the Star are col- 
lected thousands of refugees from our Ilium. Under 
the arcades of the Eue de Eivoli you meet, at certain 
hours, as many of our Trojans as of the natives. In 
the Trojan inns of ^^Meurice,” the Louvre,” etc., we 
swarm. We have numerous Anglo-Trojan doctors and 
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apothecaries, who give us the dear pills and doses of 
Pergamus, We go to Mrs. Guerre or kind Mrs. Colom- 
hin, and can purchase the sandwiches of Troy, the pale 
ale and sherry of Troy, and the dear, dear mufhns of 
home. We live for years, never speaking any Ian-* 
guage hut our native Trojan ; except to our servants, 
whom we instruct in the Trojan way of preparing 
toast for breakfast ; Trojan bread-sauce for fowls and 
partridges; Trojan corn-beef, etc. We have temples 
where we worship according to the Trojan rites. A 
kindly sight is that which one beholds of a Sunday in 
the Elysian Fields and the St. Honore quarter, of pro- 
cessions of English grown people and children, stal- 
wart, red-cheeked, marching to their churches, their 
gilded prayer-books in hand, to sing in a strangers 
land the sacred songs of their Zion. I am sure there 
are many English in Paris who never speak to any 
native above the rank of a waiter or shopman. Not 
long since I was listening to a Erenchman at Folke- 
stone, speaking English to the waiters and acting as 
interpreter for his party. He spoke pretty well and 
very quickly. He was irresistibly comical. I wonder 
how we maintained our gravity. And you and I, my 
dear friend, when speak French, I dare say we 
are just as absurd. As absurd! And why not? 
Don^t you be discouraged, young fellow. Cottrage^ 
monjeune ami I Eemember Trojans have a conquer- 
ing way with them. When ^Eneas landed at Car- 
thage, I dare, say he spoke Carthaginian with a 
ridiculous Trojan accent; but, for all that, poor Di<lo 
fell desperately in love with him. Take example by 
the son of Anchises, my hoy* Never mind the gram- 
mar or the pronunciation, but tackle the lady, and 
speak your mind to her as best you can. 

This is the plan which the Vicomte de Loisy used 
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to adopt. He was following a coiirs of Englisli ac- 
cording to the celebrated methode Jobson, The tours 
assembled twice a week : and the VicomtC;^ with land- 
able assiduity, went to all English parties to which 
he could gain an introduction, for the purpose of 
acquiring the English language, and marrying une 
- A ngla ise. This industrious young man even went au 
Temple on Sundays for the purpose of famiiiari2ing 
himself with the English language; and as he sat 
under Dr. Murrogh Macinanus of T\ C. D., a very elo- 
quent preacher at Paris in those days, the Vicomte 
acquired a very fine pronunciation. Attached to the 
cause of unfortunate monarchy all over the world, the 
Vicomte had fought in the Spanish Carlist armies. 
He waltzed well : and madame thought his cross 
looked nice at her parties. Will it be believed that 
Mrs. General Baynes took this gentleman into special 
favor; talked with him at sofree after never 

laughed at his English ; encouraged her girl to waltz 
with him (which he did to perfection, whereas poor 
Philip was but a hulking and clumsy performer); 
and showed him the very greatest favor, until one 
day, on going into Mr. Bonuses, the house-agent (who 
lets lodgings, and sells British pickles, tea, sherry, 
and the like), she found the Vicomte occupying a 
stool as clerk in Mr. Bonus’s establishment, where 
for twelve hundred francs a year he gave his invalu- 
able services during the day I Mrs. Baynes took 
poor madame severely to task for admitting such a 
man to her assemblies. Madame was astonished. 
Monsieur was a gentleman of ancient family who had 
met with misfortunes. He was earning his main- 
tenance. To sit in a bureau was not a dishonor. 
Knowing that meant shop and gargon meant 

boy, Mrs, Baynes made use of the words boutique 
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gargon the next time she saw the Vicomte. The lit- 
tle man wept tears of rage and mortiiication. There 
was a very painful scene, at which, thank mercy, 
poor Charlotte thought, Philip was not present. 
Were it not for the General’s cheveuz hlmics (by 
which phrase the Vicomte very kindly designated 
General Haynes’s chestnut top-knot), the Vicomte 
would have had reason from him, “Charming miss,” 
he said to Charlotte, “ your respectable papa is safe 
from my sword ! Madame your mamma has addressed 
me words which I qualify not. But you — you are 
too ’andsome, too good, to despise a poor soldier, a 
poor gentleman!” I have heard the Vicomte still 
dances at boarding-houses and is still in pursuit of an 
Anglaise. He must be a wooer now almost as elderly 
as the good General whose scalp he respected. 

Mrs. Baynes was, to be sure, a heavy weight to 
bear for poor rnadame, but her lean shoulders were 
accustomed to many a burden ; and if the General’s 
wife was quarrelsome and odious, he, as rnadame said, 
was as soft as a mutton ; and Charlotte’s pretty face 
and manners were the admiration of all. The ^ndlow 
Miss Bolderos, those hapless elderly orphans left in 
pawn, might bite their lips with envy, but they never 
could make them as red as Miss Charlotte’s smiling 
mouth. To the honor of Madame Smolensk be it 
said that, never by word or hint, did she cause those 
unhappy young ladies any needless pain. She never 
stinted them of any meal. No full-priced pensioner 
of iiiadame’s could have breakfast, luncheon, dinners 
served more regularly. The day after their mother’s 
fiiglit, that good Madame Smolensk took early cups 
of tea to the girls’ rooms, with her own hands ; and 
I believe helped to do the hair of one of them, and 
otherwise to soothe them in their misfortune. They 
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could not keep their secret. * It must be owned that 
Mrs. Baynes never lost an opportunity of deploring 
their situation and acquainting all new comers with 
their mother’s flight and transgression. But she w'as 
good-natured to the captives in her grhn way: and 
admired madame’s forbearance regarding them. The 
two old officers were now especially polite to the 
poor things : and the General rapped one of his boys 
over the knuckles for saying to Miss Brenda, “If 
your uncle is a lord, why doesn’t he give you any 
money “And these girls used to hold their heads 
above mine, and their mother used to give herself 
such airs ! ” cried Mrs. Baynes. “ And Eliza Baynes 
used to flatter those poor girls and their mother, and 
fancy they were going to make a woman of fashi o n 
of her ! ” said Mrs. Bunch. “ We all have our weak- 
nesses. ^ Lords are not yours, my dear. Faith, I 
don’t think you know one,” says stout little Colonel 
Bunch. “I "(vould n’t pay a duchess such court as 
Eliza paid that woman ! ” cried Sarah ; and she made 
sarcastic inquiries of the General, whether Eliza had 
heard from her friend the Honorable Mrs. Boldero ? 
But for aU this Mrs. Bunch pitied the young ladies, 
and I believe gave them a little supply of coin from 
her private purse. A word as to their private his- 
tory. Their mamma became the terror of boarding- 
house keepers : and the poor girls practised their 
duets all over Europe. Mrs. Boldero’s noble nephew, 
the present Strongitharm (as a friend who knows the 
fashionable world informs me) was victimized by his 
own uncle, and a most painful affair occurred between 
them at a game at “blind hookey.” The Honorable 
Mrs. Boldero is living in the precincts of Holyrood ; 
one of her daughters is happily married to a min- 
ister ; and the other to an apothecary who was called 
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in to attend her in quinsy. So I am inclined to think 
that phrase about select ” boarding-houses is a mere 
complimentary term 5 and as for the strictest refer- 
ences being given and required, I certainly should not 
lay out extra money for printing that expression iii 
my advertisement, were I going to set up an estab- 
lishment myself. 

Old college friends of Philipps visited Paris from 
time to time; and rejoiced in carrying him off to 
^^BorePs” or the Trois Frcres,” and hospitably 
treating him who had been so hospitable in his time. 
Yes, thanks be to Heaven, there are good Samaritans 
in pretty large numbers in this world, and hands 
ready enough to succor a man in misfortune. I could 
name two or three gentlemen who drive about in 
chariots and look at people’s tongues and write queer 
figures and queer Latin on note-paper, who occultly 
made a purse contaiiiiug some seven or ten score fees, 
and sent them out to Dr. Firmin in his banishment. 
The i)oor wretch had behaved as ill as might be, but 
he was without a penny or a friend. I dare say Dr. 
Goodenoiigh, amongst other philanthropists, put his 
hands into his pocket. Having heartily disliked and 
mistrusted Firmin in prosperity, in adversity he 
melted towards the poor fugitive wretch ; he even 
could believe that Firmin had some skill in his pro- 
fession, and in his practice was not quite a quack. 

Philip’s old college and school cronies laughed at 
heating that, now his ruin was complete, he was 
thinking about marriage. Such a plan was of a piece 
with Mr. Firmin’s known prudence and foresight. 
But they made an objection to liis proposed union, 
which had struck us at home previously. Papa-in- 
law was well enough, or at least inoffensive: but ah, 
ye powers ! what a mother-in-law was poor Phil lay- 
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ing up for his future clays I Two or three of our 
mutual companions made this remark on returning to 
work and chambers after their autumn holiday. We 
never had too much charity for Mrs. Baynes ; and 
what Philip told us about her did not serve to in- 
crease onr regard. 

About Christmas Mr. Firinm’s own affairs brought 
]iim on a brief visit to London. We were not jealous 
that he took up Ms quarters with his little friend, of 
Tliornliaugli Street, who was contented that he should 
dine with us, provided she could have the pleasure 
of housing him under her kind shelter. High and 
mighty people as we were — ^ for under what humble 
roofs does not Vanity hold her sway? — we, who 
knew Mrs. Brandon’s virtues, aud were aware of her 
early story, would have condescended to receive her 
into our society ; but it was the little lady herself 
who had her pride, and held aloof. “ My parents did 
not give me the education you have had, Ma’am/’ 
Caroline said to my wife. ^^My place is not here, I 
know very well; unless you should be took ill, and 
then, Ma’am, you ’ll see that I will be glad enough to 
come. Philip can come and see me ; and a blessing 
it is to me to set eyes on him. But I shouldn’t be 
happy in your drawing-room, nor you in having me. 
The dear children look surprised at my way of talk- 
ing; and no wonder : and they laugh sometimes to 
one another, God bless ’em I I don’t mind. My edu- 
cation was not cared for. I scarce had any schooling 
but what I taught myself. My pa had n’t the means 
of learning me much : and it is too late to go to school 
at forty odd. I’ve got all his stockings and things 
darned ; and his linen, poor fellow 1 — beautiful : I 
wish they kep’ it as nice in France, where he is ! 
You’ll give my love to the young lady,, won’t you, 

vox*. XVIII. — 0 
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Ma^am ? and oh ! it ’s a blessing to me to bear hw 
good and gentle sbe is ! He bas a bigb temper, Philip 
have : but them be likes can easy manage him. You 
have been bis best kind friends ; and so will sbe be, I 
trust ; and they may be happy though they be poor. 
Put they b^e time to get rich, have n’t they ? And 
it ’s not the richest that ’s the happiest, that I can see 
ill many a fine house where Hurse Brandon goes and 
has her eyes open, thongh she don’t say much, you 
know.” In this way Hurse Brandon would prattle 
on to us when she came to see us. She would 
share our meal, always thanking by name the servant 
who helped her. She insisted on calling our children 
“Miss” and “Master,” and I think those young 
satirists did not laugh often or unkindly at her pecu- 
liarities. I know they were told that Hurse Brandon 
was very good ; and that she took care of her father 
in his old age; and that she had passed through 
very great griefs and trials ; and that she had nursed 
Uncle Philip when he had been very ill indeed, and 
when many people would have been afraid to come 
near him ; and that her life was spent in tending the 
sick, and in doing good to her neighbor. 

One day during Philip’s stay with us we happen to 
read in the paper Lord Eing wood’s arrival in London. 
My lord had a grand town-house of his own which he 
did not always inhabit. He liked the cheerfulness of 
a hotel better. Eingwood House was too large and 
too dismal. He did not care to eat a solitary mutton- 
chop in a great dining-room surrounded by ghostly 
images of dead Eingwoods — his dead son, a boy who 
had died in his boyhood ; his dead brother attired in 
the uniform of his day (in which picture there was no 
little resemblance to Philip Firmin, the Colonel’s 
grandson) ; Lord Eing wood’s dead self, finally, as he 
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appeared still ayonng man, when Lawrence painted 
him, and when he was the companion of the Eegent 
and his friends. “ Ah ! that’s the fellow I least like 
to look at,” the old man would .say, scowling at the 
picture, and breaking out into the old-fashioned oaths 
which garnished many conversations in his young 
days. “That fellow could ride all day ; and sleep all 
night, or go without sleep as he chose ; and drink his 
four bottles, and never have a headache; and break 
his collar-bone, and see the fox killed three hours 
after. That was once a man, as old Marlborough said, 
looking at his own picture. Now my doctor’s my 
master ; my doctor and the infernal gout over him. 
I live upon pap and puddeiis, like a baby; only I’ve 
shed all my teeth, hang ’em. If I drink three glasses 
of sherry, my butler threatens me. You young fellow, 
who have n’t twopence in your pocket, by George, I 
would like to change with you. Only you would n’t 
hang you, you would n’t. Why, I don’t believe Tod- 
hunter would change with me : would you, Todhunter ? 

- and you re about as fond of a great man as any 
fellow I ever knew. Don’t tell me. You are, sir. 
Why, when I walked with you on Eyde sands one 
day , I said to that fellow, ‘ Todhunter, don’t you think 
I could order the sea to stand still ? ’ I did. And you 
had never heard of King Canute, hanged if you had, 
and never read any book except the Stud-book 
Mrs. Glasse’s Cookery, hanged if you did.” Such re- 
marks and conversations of his relative has Philip 
reported to me. Two or three men about town had 
very good imitations of this toothless, growling, blas- 
phemous old cynic. He was splendid and penurious ; 
violent and easily led; surrounded by flatterers and 
utterly lonely. He had okUvorld notions, which I be- 
lieve have passed out of the manners of srreat 
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no-w. He thouglifc it beneatii him to travel by railway, 
and his post-cdiaise was one of the last on the road. 
The tide rolled on in spite of this old Canute, and has 
long since rolled over him and his post-chaise. Why, 
almost all his imitators are actually dead ; and only 
this year, when old J ack Mummers gave an imitation 
of him at “Bays’s ” (where Jack’s mimicry used to be 
received with shouts of laughter but a few years 
since), there was a dismal silence in the coffee-room, 

except from two or three young men at a near table, 
who said, “ What is the old fool mumbling and swear- 
ing at now? An imitation of Lord Eingwood, and 
who was he ? ” So our names pass awaj^, and are for- 
gotten : and the tallest statues, do not the sands of 
time accumulate and overwhelm thavi ? I have not 
forgotten my lord; any more than I have forgotten 
the cock of my school, about whom, perhaps, you 
don’t care to hear. I see my lord’s bald head, and 
hooked beak, and bushy eyebrows, and tall velvet col- 
lar, and brass buttons, and great black mouth, and 
trembling hand, and trembling parasites around him, 
and I can hear his voice, and great oaths, and laugh- 
ter. You parasites of to-day are bowing to other great 
people ; and this great one, who was alive only yester- 
day, is as dead as George IV. or Hebuchadnezzar. 

Well, we happen to read that Bhilip’s noble relative 

Lord Ringwood has arrived at Hotel, whilst 

Philip is staying with us ; and I own that I counsel 
my friend to go and wait upon his lordship. He had 
been very kind at Paris : he had evidently taken a 
liking to Philip. Pirmin ought to go and see him. 
Who knows ? Lord Ringwood might be inclined to 
do something for his brother’s grandson. 

This was just the point which any one who knew 
Philip should have hesitated to urge upon him. To 
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tiy and make liim bow and smile on a great man with* 
a view to future favors, was to demand the impossible 
from Firmin. The king’s men may lead the king’s 
horses to the water, but the king himself can’t make 
V them drink. I own that I came back to the subject, 
and urged it repeatedly on my friend. I haiie been,” 
said Philip, sulkily. have left a card upon. him. 
If he wmnts me, he can send to No. 120, Queen Square, 
Westminster, my present hotel. But if you think he 
will give me anything beyond a dinner, I tell you 
you are mistaken.” 

We dined that day with Philip’s employer, worthy 
Mr. Mugford, of the ^^Pall Mall Gazette,” who was 
profuse in his hospitalities, and especially gracious to 
Philip. Mugford was pleased with Fimiin’s letters ; 
and you may be sure that severer critics did not con- 
tradict their friend’s good-natured patron. We drove 
to the suburban villa at Hampstead, and steaming 
odors of soup, mutton, onions, rushed out into the 
hall to give us welcome, and to warn us of the good 
cheer in store for the party. was not one of 

Mugford’s days for countermanding side-dishes, I 
promise you. Men in black with noble white cotton 
gloves were in wmiting to receive us j and Mrs, Mug- 
ford, in a rich blue satin and feathers, a profusion of 
flounces, laces, marabouts, jewels, and eau-de-Cologne, 
rose to welcome us from a stately sofa, whei'e she sat 
surrounded by her cMldrem These, in 

brilliant dresses, with shining new-combed hair. The 
ladies, of course, instantly began to talk about their 
children, and my wife’s unfeigned admiration for Mrs. 
Mugford’s last baby I think won that worthy lady’s 
good-will at once. I made some remark regarding 
one of the boys as being the picture of Ms father, 
which was not lucky. I don’t know why, but I have 
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it from lier liusbancrs own admission, that Mrs. Mug- 
ford always tliinks I am « chaffing ” her. One of the 
boys frankly informed me there was goose for dinner j 
and when a cheerful cloop was heard from a neighbor- 
ing room, told me that was pa drawing the corks. 
Why should Mrs. Mugford reprove the outspoken 
child and say, “James, hold your tongue, do now” ? 
Better wine than was poured forth, when those corks 
were drawn, never flowed from bottle. — I say, I never 
saw better wine nor more bottles. If ever a table 
may be said to have groaned, that expression might 
with justice be applied to Mugford’s inahogaiiy. Tal- 
bot Twysden would have feasted forty people with 
the meal here provided for eight by our most hospita- 
ble entertainer. Though Mngford’s editor was pres- 
ent, who thinks himself a very fine fellow, I assure 
you, but whose name I am not at liberty to divulge, 
all the honors of the entertainment were for the Furls 
Correspondent^ who -was specially requested to take 
Mrs. M. to diiuier. As an earPs grand-nephew^ and 
a lord’s great-grandson, of course we felt that this 
place of honor was Firmin’s right. How Mrs. Mug- 
ford pressed Mm to eat ! She carved — I am very glad 
she would not let Fhiiip carve for her, for he might 
have sent the goose into her lap — she carved, I say, 
and I really think she gave him more stuffing than to 
any of us, but that may iiave been mere envy on my 
part. Allusions to Lord liiiigwood were repeatedly 
made during dinner. “Lord B. has come to town, 
Mr. F., I perceive,” says Mugford, winking. “ You ’ve 
been to see him, of course ? ” Mr. Finn in glared at 
me very fiercely, he had to own he had been to call on 
Lord Eingw^ooci Mugford led the conversation to the 
noble lord so frequently that Philip madly kicked my 
shins under the table. I don’t know how many times 
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I had to suffer from that foot which in its time has 
trampled on so many persons : a kick for each time 
Lord Ringwood’s name, houses, parks, properties, were 
mentioned, was a frightful allowance, Mrs. Mugford 
would say, ^^May I assist you to a little pheasant, Mr. 
Firmin? I dare say they are not as good as Lord 
Eiiigwood^s (a kick from Philip) ; or Mugford would 
exclaim, ^^Mr. F., try that ’ock! Lord Eingwood 
has n’t better wine than that.” (Dreadful punishment 
upon my tibia under the table.) John 1 Two ’ocks, 
me and Mr. Firmin. Join us, Mr. P., ” and so forth. 
And after dinner, to the ladies — as my wife, who be- 
trayed their mysteries, informed me — Mrs. Mugford's 
conversation was incessant regarding the Eingwood 
family and Firmin’s relationship to that noble house. 
The meeting of the old lord and Firmin in Paris was 
discussed with immense interest. His lordship 
called him Philip most affable I he was very fond of 
Mr. Firjnin.” A little bird had told Mrs. Mugford 
that somebody else was very fond of Mr. Firmin. 
She hoped it would be a match, and that his lordship 
would do the handsome thing by his nephetr, Wliat ? 
My -wife wondered that Mrs. Mugford should know 
about Philip’s affairs ? (and wonder indeed she did). 
A little bird had told Mrs. M. — a friend of both 
ladies, that dear, good little nurse P)raodon, who "ivas 
engaged — and here the conversation went off into 
mysteries which I certainly shall not reveal. Suffice 
it that Mrs. Mugford was one of Mrs. Brandon’s best, 
kindest, and most constant patrons — or might I 
be permitted to say matrons ? — and had received a 
most favorable report of us from the little nurse. 
And here Mrs. Fendennis gave a verbatim report not 
only of our hostess’s speech, but of her manner and 
accent. ^“^Yes, Ma’am,” says Mrs. Mugford to Mrs. 
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Peiidennis, ^^oiir friend Mrs* B. has told me of a cer- " 
tain gentle 7 nan whose name shall be nameless. His 
manner is cold, not to say ’aughty. He seems to be 
laughing at people sometimes — doift say No; I saw 
him once or twice at dinner, both him and Mr. Firmin. 
But he is a true friend, Mrs. Brandon says he is. And 
when you know him, his heart is good.” Is it ? 
Amen, A distinguished writer has composed, in not 
very late days, a comedy of which the cheerful moral 
is, that we are not so bad as we seem.” Aren ^t we ? 
Amen, again. Give us thy hearty hand, I ago ! Tar- 
tuffe, how the world has been mistaken in you! 
Macbeth ! put that little affair of the murder out of 
your mind. It was a momentary weakness ; and who 
is not weak at times ? Blihl, a more maligned man 
than you does not exist ! 0 humanity ! how we 
have been mistaken in you ! Let us expunge the 
vulgar expression miserable sinners ” out , of all 
prayer-books ; open the portholes of all hulks ; break 
the chains of all convicts ; and unlock the boxes 
of all spoons. 

As we discussed Mr. Mugford’s entertainment on 
our return home, I improved the occasion with 
Philip ; I pointed out the reasonableness of the liopes 
which he might entertain of help from his wealthy 
kinsman, and actually forced him to promise to wait 
upon my lord the next day. Now, when Philip Fir- 
min did a thing against his will, he did it with a bad 
grace. When he is not pleased, he does not pretend 
to be happy ; and when he is sulky, Mr. Firmin is a 
very disagreeable companion. Though he never once 
reproached me afterwards with what happened, I own 
that I have had cruel twinges of conscience since. 

If I had not sent him on that dutiful visit to his 
grand-uncle, what occurred might never, perhaps, 
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have oeeurred at alL I acted for the best, and that 
I aver ; however I may grieve for the consequences 
which ensued when the poor fellow followed my 
advice. 

If Philip held aloof from Lord Ringwood in Lon- 
don, you may be sure Philip’s dear cousins were in 
waiting on his lordship, and never lost an opportunity 
of showing their respectful sympathy. Wiis Lord 
Ringwood ailing ? Mr. Twysdeii, or jMrs. Twysdeip 
or the dear girls, or Ringwood their brother, were 
daily in his lordship’s antechamber, asking for news 
of his health. They bent down respectfully before 
Lord Ring wood’s major-domo. They would have 
given him money, as they always averred, only what 
sum could they give to such a man as Rudge ? They 
actually offered to bribe Mr. Rudge with their wine, 
over which lie made horrible faces. They fawned 
and smiled before him always. I should like to have 
seen that calm ]\Irs. Twysden, that serene, high-bred 
woman, who would cut her dearest friend if misfor- 
tune befell her, or the world turned its . back j — I 
should like to have seen, and ccui see her in iny 
mind’s eye, simj^ering and coaxing, and wheedling 
this footman. She made cheap presents to Mr. 
Rudge : she smiled on him and asked after his 
health. And of course Talbot Twysden flattered him 
too in Talbot’s jolly way. It was a wink, and nod, 
and a hearty How do you do ? ” — and (after due 
inquiries made and answered about his lordship) it 
would be, Rudge ! I think my housekeeper has a 
good glass of port wine in her room, if you happen 
to be passing that way, and my lord don’t want 
you I ” And with a grave courtesy, I can fancy Mr. 
Rudge bowing to Mr. and Mrs. Twysden, and thank- 
ing them, and descending to Mrs. Blenkinsop’s skinny 
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room where the port wiue is ready — and if Mr. Eudge 
and Mrs. Dlenkinsop are conhdential, I can fancy 
their talking over the characters and peciiliarities of 
the folks up stairs. Servants sometimes actually 
do; and if master and mistress are humbiigSj these 
wretched menials sometimes hud them out. 

Eow, no duke could be more lordly and condescend- 
ing in his bearing than Mr. Philip Fir min towards the 
menial throng. In those days, when he had money 
inliis pockets, he gave Mr. Eudge out of his plenty ; 
and the man remembered his generosity when he was 
poor; and declared-— in a select society, and in the 
company of the relative of a persoix from whom I have 
the information — declared in the presence of Captain 
G-ann at the Admiral B — ng Club ’Mn fact, that 
Mr. Heft* was always a swell ; but since he was done, 
he, Eudge, “was blest if that young chap warn’t a 
greater swell than hever.” And Eudge actually liked 
this poor young fellow better than the family in 
Beaunash Street, whom Mr. E, pronounced to be “a 
shabby lot,” And in fact it was Eudge as, well as 
myself, who advised that Philip should see his 
lordship. 

■When at length Philip paid his second visit, Mr. 
Eudge said, “ My lord will see you, sii', I think. He 
has been speaking of you. He vary unwell. He 
going to have a fit of the gout, I think. I fil tell him 
you are here.” And coining back to Philip, after a 
brief disappearance, and with rather a seared face, he 
repeated the permission to enter, and again cautioned 
him, saying, that my lord was very cpreer.” 

In fact, as we learned afterwards, through the chan- 
nel previously indicated, my lord, when lie heard 
Philip had called, cried, “ He has he ? Hang 
him, send him in;” using, 1 am constrained to say, 
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in place of the monosyllable “ hang,” a much stronger 
expression. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it?” says my lord. “You have 
been in London ever so long. Twysden told me of 
you yesterday.” 

“I have called before, sir,” said Philip, very 
tiuietly. 

“ I wonder you have the face to call at all, sir I ” 
cries the old man, glaring at Philip. His lordship’s 
countenance was of a gamboge color : his noble eyes 
were bloodshot and starting ; his voice, always very 
harsh and strident, was now specially uiipleas^ant j 
and from the crater of his mouth, shot loud explod- 
ing oaths. 

“ Face, my lord ? ” says Philip, still very meek. 

“ Yes, if you call that a face which is covered over 
with hair like a baboon ! ” growled my lord, showing 
his tusks. “ Twysden was here last night, and tells 
me some pretty news about you.” 

Philip blushed ; he knew what the news most likely 
would be. 

“Twysden says that now you are a pauper, by 
George, and living by breaking stones in the street, 
— you have been such an infernal, drivelling, hanged 
fool, as to engage yourself to another pauper!” 

Poor Philip turned white from red; and spoke 
slowly : “ I beg your pardon, my lord, you said — ” 

“ I said you were a hanged fool, sir ! ” roared the 
old man ; “ can’t you hear ? ” 

“ I believe I am a member of your family, my lord ” 
says Philip, rising up. In a quarrel, he would some- 
times lose his temper, and speak out his mind; or 
sometimes, and then he was most dangerous, he 
would be es|)eeially calm and Grandisonian. 

“Some hanged adventui'er, thinking you were to 
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get money from me, has hooked you for his daughter, 
has he . 

I have engaged myself to a young lady, and I am 
the poorer of the two,” says Philip. 

^^^She thinks you will get money from me,” con- 
tinues his lordship. 

Does she ? I never did ! ” replied Philip. 

^^By heaven, you shahi’t, unless you give up this 
rubbish.” 

shaVt give her up, sir, and I shall do without 
the money,’ ■ said Mr. Pirmin very boldly. 

Go to Tartarus 1 ” screamed the old man. 

On which Philip told us, “ I said, ^Seniores priores, 
my lord,’ and turned on my heel. So you see if he 
was going to leave me something, and he nearly said 
he was, that chance is past now, and I have made a 
pretty morning’s work.” And a pretty morning’s 
work it was : and it was I who had set him upon it ! 
My brave Philip not only did not rebuke me for 
having sent him on this errand, but took the blame 
of the business on himself. “ Since I have been en- 
gaged,” he said, I am growing dreadfully avaricious, 
and am almost as sordid about moneyas those Twys- 
dens. I cringed to that old man : I crawled before 
his gouty feet. Well, I could crawl from here to 
Saint James’s Palace to get some money for my lit- 
tle Charlotte.” Philip cringe and crawl! If there 
were no posture-masters more supple than Philip 
Pirmin, kotowing would be a lost art, like the Mmmt 
de la Gour, But fear not, ye great ! Men’s backs 
were made to bend, and the race of parasites is still 
in good repute. 

When our friend told us how his brief interview 
with Lord Ringwood had begun and ended, I think 
those who counselled Philip to wait upon his grand- 
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tincle felt rather ashamed of their worldly wisdom 
and the advice which they had given. We ought to 
have known our Pluroii sufficiently to be aware that 
it was a dangerous experiment to set him bowing in 
lords’ antechamberB. Were not his elbows sure to 
break some courtly china, his feet to trample and 
tear some lace train ? So all the good we had done 
was to occasion a quarrel between him and his patron. 
Lord King wood avowed that he had intended to leave 
Philip money ; and by thrusting the poor fellow into 
the old nobleman’s sick-chamber, we had occasioned 
a quarrel between the relatives, who parted *with 
mutual threats and anger. ‘^Oh, dear me 1 ” I 
groaned in connubial colloquies. Let us get him 
away. He will be boxing Mugford’s ears next, and 
telling Mrs, Mugford that she is vulgar, and a bore.” 
Ho was eager to get back to his work, or rather to 
his lady-love at Paris. We did not try to detain him. 
For fear of further accidents we were rather anxious 
that he should be gone. Grestf alien and sad, I ac- 
companied him to the Boulogne boat. He paid for 
his place in the second cabin, and stoutly bade us 
adieiL A rough night: a wet, slippery deck: a 
crowd of frowzy fellow-passengers : and poor Philip 
in the midst of them in a thin cloak, his yellow hair 
and beard blowing about: I see the steamer now, and 
left her with I know not what feelings of contrition 
and shame. Why had I sent Philip to call upon that 
savage, overbearing old patron of his ? Why com- 
pelled him to that bootless act of submission ? Lord 
Itingwood’s brutalities were matters of common no- 
toriety. A wicked, dissolute, cynical old man: and 
we must try to make friends with this mammon of 
tinrighteousness, and set poor Philip to bow befoi^e 
him and flatter him! mea 
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Tlie wind blew luird tliat winter nigbt, and many 
tiles and cMinney-pots blew down : and as I tbought 
of po(n' Philip tossmg ill tiie frowzy second cabnij 1 
rolled about rny own bed very iineasily: 

I looked into “ Bays’s Club ” the day after, and 
there fell on both the Twysdens. The parasite of a 
father was clinging to the button of a great man 
when I entered: the little reptile of a son came to 
the club in Captain Wooleoinb’s brougham, and in 
that distinguished mulatto officer’s company. They 
looked at me in a peciiliaiv way, I was sure they did, 
Talbot Twysdeii, pouring his loud, braggart talk in 
the ear of poor Lord Lepel, eyed me with a glance of 
triumph, and talked and swaggered so that I should 
hear. Eingwood Twysden and Woolcomb, drinking 
absinthe to whet their noble appetites, exchanged 
glances and giins. Woolcomb’s eyes of the 

color of the absinthe he swallowed. I did not see 
that Twysden tore off one of Lord Lepel’s buttons, 
but that nobleman, with a scared coiuitenaTice, niovecl 
away rapidly from his little persecutor. ‘‘^Hang him, 
throw him over, and come to me ! ” I heard the gen- 
erous Twysden say. “ I expect King wood and one or 
two more.” At this proposition, Lord Lepel, in a 
tremulous way, muttered that he could not break his 
engagement, and fled out of the club. 

Twysden’s dinners, the polite reader has been pre- 
viously informed, were notorious 5 and he constantly 
bragged of having the company of Lord Kingwood. 
Now it so happened that on this very evening, Ijord 
Kingwood, with three of his followers, henchmen, oi- 
led captains, dined at Bays’s Club,” being determined 
to see a pantomime, in which a very pretty young 
Columbine figured : and some one in the liouse Joked 
with his lordship, and said, Why, you are going to 
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(line with Talbot Twysden. He said, just now, that 
he expected you/’ 

Hid he ? ” said his lordship. Then Talbot 
Twysden told a hanged lie I ” And little Tom Eaves, 
my informant, remembered these remarkable words, 
because of a circumstance which now almost immedi- 
ately followed. 

A very few days after Philip’s departure, our friend, 
the Little Sister, came to ns at our breakfast-table, 
wearing an expression of much trouble and sadness 
on her kind little face; the causes of which sorrow 
she explained to us, as soon as our children had gone 
away to their schoolroom. Amongst Mrs. Brandon’s 
friends, and one of her father’s constant companions, 
was the worthy Mr. Eidley, father of the celebrated 
X)ainter of that name, who was himself of nmch too 
honorable and noble a nature to be ashamed of his 
humble paternal origin. Companionship between 
father and son could not be very close or intimate ; 
especially as in the yoimger Kldley’s boyhood, his 
father, who knew notliiiig of the fine arts, had looked 
upon the child as a sickly, half-witted creature, who 
would be to his parents but a grief and a burden. But 
when fj. J. Eidley, Esq., began to attain eminence in 
his profession, his father’s eyes were opemed ; in place 
of neglect and contempt, he looked up to his boy with 
a sincere, muYye admiration, and often, with tears, has 
narrated the pride and pleasure which he felt on the 
day when he waited on John James at his master 
Lord Todmorden’s table. Eidley senior now felt that 
he had been unkind and unjust to his boy in the 
latter’s early days, and with a very touching humility 
the old man acknowledged his previous injustice, 
and tried to atone for it by present resjject and 
affection. 
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Tliougli fondness for Ins soiij and delight in the 
Goxnpany of Captain Gann, often drcnv Mi\ Ridley to 
Thornliaugh Street, and to the Admiral Byng^^ 
Club, of which both wore leading memlxn’S, Ridley 
senior belonged to other clubs at the W(\st Knd, 
where Lord Todmorden’B ])iitler consorted with the 
confidential butlers of others of the nobility s and I 
am informed that in those clubs Ridley eontiniied to 
be called Todmorden long after his connection 
with that venerable nobleman had ceased. He con- 
tinued to be called Lord Todmorden, in fact, Just as 
Lord Poiniijoy is still called by his old friends Fopin* 
Joy, though his father is dead, and Popinjoy, as every- 
body knows, is at present Eaid of Pintado. 

At one of these clubs of their order, Lord Todinor- 
den’s man was in the constant habit of meeting Lord 
liingwood’s man, when their lordships (master and 
man) were in town. These gentlemen had a regard 
for each other; and, when they met, communicated 
to each other their views of society, and their opin- 
ions of the characters of the various noble lords and 
influential commoners whom they served. Mr. Rudge 
knew everything about Philip Pirmin^s affairs, about 
the Doctor’s flight, about Philip’s generous behavior. 

Generous I I call it admiral 1 ” old Ridley remarked, 
while narrating this trait of our friend’s — and his 
present position. And Rudge contx'asted Philip’s 
manly behavior with the conduct of some .meaM 
which he would not name them, but which they were 
always speaking ill of the poor young fellow behind 
his back, and sneaking up to my lord, and greater 
skinflints and meaner humbugs mmn* were : and there 
was no accounting for tastes, but he, Rudge, would 
not marry his daughter to a black man. 

Row: that day when Mr. Firmin wemt to see my 
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Lord Eiiigwood wavS one of uiy lord’s very worst days, 
when it was almost as dangerous to go near him as to 
approa(3li a Bengal tiger. “ Wheai lie is going to have 
a lit pj gout, his lordship (Mr. Badge remarked) is 
hawfiil. He curse and swear, he do, at everybody; 
even the clergy or the ladies — alHs one. On that 
vt3ry day when Mr. Firiuin called he had said to Mr. 
I' wysden, ^ Get out, and doidt come slandering, and 
I) lekbiting, and bullying that poor devil of a boy any 
more. It ’s blackguardly, by George, sir — it black- 
guardly.’ And Twysden came out with his tail be- 
tween his legs, and he says to me Badge,’ says he, 
Gny lord’s uncommon bad to-day.’ Well, he hadn’t 
been gone an hour when pore Philip comes, bad luck 
to him, and my lord, who had just heard from Twys- 
deii all about that young woman — that party at Paris, 
M>. Bidley — and it about as great a piece of folly 
as ever I heard tell of — my lord turns upon the pore 
young feliar and call him names worse than Twysden. 
jhit Mr. Pirmin ain’t that sort of man, be isn’t. He 
won’t suffer any man to call /iim names ; and I sup- 
pose he gave my ford his own back again, for I heard 
my lord swear at him tremendous, I did, with my own 
ears. When my lord has the gout flying about I told 
you he is awful. When he takes his colchicum he’s 
worse. Now, we have got a party at Whipliam at 
Christmas, and at Whipliam we must be. And he 
took his colchicum night before last, and to-day he 
was in such a tremendous rage of s wearing, cursing, 
and blowing up everybody, that it wa,s as if he was 
red hot And when Twysden and Mrs. Twysden 
called that day — (if you kick that feliar out at the 
liall door, I’m blest if he won’t come smirking down 
the chimney) — -he wouldn’t see any of them. And 
he bawled out after me, ^ Firm. ip comes, kick liiin 
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down stairs — -do you liear ? ’ with evnr so many oatlns 
and (uirses against the poor fellow^ while hc^ vowed ho 
would 3ievei* see his hanged impiidt.mt fatun agaim lint 
this wasn’t all, Kidloy, lie smit for lh‘adga.tej his 
lawyer, that very day* lie had baok his will, whioli 
I signed myself as one of the witnesses —me and 
Wihiox, the master of the hotel — and I know he had 
left Firmiix something in it Take my word for it 
"ro that poor young fellow he means mischief*’’ A 
report of this conversation Mr. Ridley gave to 
his little friend Mrs. Brandon, knowing the interest 
which Mrs. Brandon took in the young gentleman 5 " 
and with these unpleasant news Mrs* Brandon came 
advise with those who — the good nurse was 
to say — were Philip’s best friends in the 
world. We wished we could give the Little Sister 
comfort; but all the world knew what a man Lord 
Bingwood was —how arbitrary, how revengeful, how 
cruel! 

I knew Mr, Bradgate the lawyer, with whom I had 
business, and called upon him, more anxious to s])oak 
about Philip’s affairs than 3 uy own. I vsuppose I was 
too eager in coming to my point, for Bradgate saw the 
meaning of my questions, and decliiuid to answer 
My client and I are not the deiirest friends 
in the world,” Bradgate said, “but I must keep his 
counsel, and must not tell you wladhor Mr. I^'irmin’s 
name is down in his lordship’s will or not. Ilow 
ould I know? lie may have altered his will. He 
have left Pirmin money; he nv.iy have left him 
none. I hope young Firmin does not (iount on a. leg« 
acy. That’s all. He may be disapj)oiuted if he (lues. 
Why, yot!^ may hope for a legacy from ;Lord Bing« 
wood, and you may be disappointed. I know scorers 
for vsemethinsr, and who won’t 
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get a penny.^^ And this was all the reply I could get 
at that time from the oracular little lawyer. 

I told my wife, as of course every dutiful man tells 
everything to every dutiful wife : — but, though Brad- 
gate discoiu’caged us, there was somehow a lurking 
hope still that the old nobleman would provide for 
our friend. Then Philip ..would marry Charlotte. 
Then he would earn ever so much more money by his 
new'spaper. Then he would be happy ever after. My 
wife counts eggs not only before they are hatched, but 
before they are laid. Never was such an obstinate 
hopefulness of character. I, on the other hand, take 
a rational and despondent view of things 5 and if they 
turn out better than I expect, as sometimes they will, 
I affably own that I have been mistaken. 

But an early day came wlien Mr. Bradgate was no 
longer needful, or when he thought himself released 
from the obligations of silence with regard to his no* 
ble client. It was two days before Christmas, and I 
took my accustomed afternoon saunter to “Bays’s,’^ 
where other hahltuis of the club were assembled. 
There was no little buzzing and excitement among the 
frecpienters of the place. Talbot Twysden always 
arrived at Bayses ” at ten minutes past four, and 
scniffled for the evening paper, as if its contents were 
matter of great importance to Talbot. He would hold 
men’s buttons, and discourse to them the leading arti* 
(de out of that paper with an astounding emphasis and 
gravity. On this day, some ten minutes after his ac- 
customed hour, he reached the club. Other gentlemen 
were engaged in perusing the evening journal. The 
lamps on the tables lighted up the bald heads, the gray 
heads, dyed heads, and the wigs of many assembled fo- 
gies — murmurs went about the room : Very siidden.^^ 

Gout in the stomach.’’ “ Dined here only four days 
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ago.” “Looked very well.” “Very well? Ho! 
Hever saw a fellow inok w'orse iii my lit'e.” “ Yel- 
low as a guinea.” “Couldn’t cat.” “Swore di-ead- 
lully at tlie waiters, and at I’om Eaves who dined 
with him.” “Seventy-six, lace. — Lorn in the same 
year with the Duke of York.” “h'orty thousand a 
year.” “ Forty ? lil'ty-eight thoxisand thixic hundred, 

I tell you. Alwuiys been a saving man.” “Estate 
goes to liis cousin. Sir Joliu Itiugwood; not a inem- 
her here — member of ' Boodle’s.’ ” “ Hated each other 
furiously. Very violent temper, the old fellow was* 
Hever got over the Reform Bill, they used to say.” 
“Wonder whether he’ll leave anything to old bow- 
wow Twys - — ” Here enters Talbot Twysden, Es(j. 

“ Ha, Colonel ! How are you ? What ’s the news 

to-night ? Kept late at my office, making up accounts. 
Going down to Whiphani to-morrow to pass Christmas 
with my wife’s uncle — Eingwood, you know. A1 ways 
go d( 5 wn to Whipham at Christinas. Ivecp.s the pheas- 
ants for us. Ho longer a hunting man myself. Lost 
my nerve, by George.” 

Whilst the braggart little creature indulged in this 
pompous talk, he did not see the significant looks 
which were fixed upon him, or if he remarked tluun, 
was perhaps pleased by the attention which ho ex- 
cited.' “Bays’s” had long echoed with Twysdem’s 
account of Ringwood, the pheasants, his own loss of 
nerve in hunting, and the sum which their family 
would inherit at the death of tlmir noble relative. 

“I think I have heard you say Sir John Ringwood 
inherits after your relative ? ” asked M.r. Hookhara. 

“Yes; the estate, not the title. T’hc earldom goes 
to my lord and his heirs, Hookham. Why shorddn’t 
he marry again ? I often say to him, ‘ Ringwood, 
why don’t you marry, if it’s oidy to disappoint that 
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Whig feUow, Sir John? You are fresh and hale, 
Eingwood. You may live twenty years, five-aud- 
twenty years. If you leave your niece and iny ’chil- 
dren anything we ’re not in a hurry to inherit,’ I say ; 
‘ why don’t you marry ? ’ ” 

“ Ah ! Twysden, he ’s past marrying,” groans Mr. 
Hookham. 

“Not at all. Sober man, now. Stout man. Im- 
mense powerful man. Healthy man, but for gout. I 
often say to him, ‘ Ringwood ! I say — ’ ” 

“Oh, for mercy’s sake, stop this !” groans old Mr. 
Tremlett, who always begins to shudder at the sound 
of poor Twysden’s voice. “ Tell him, somebody.” 

“Haven’t you heard, Twysden? Haven’t you 
seen? Don’t you know?” asks Mr. Hookham, 
solemnly. 

« Heard, seen, known — what ? '' cries the other. 

An accident has happened to Lord Biiigwood, 
Look at the paper. Here it is/' And Twysden polls 
out his groat gold eyeglasses, holds the paper as far 

as his little arm will reach, and —and inereiful 

Powers ! — hut E will not venture to depict the agony 
on that noble face. Like Timanthes the painter, I 
hide this Agamemnon with a veil I cast the 
Globe '' newspaper over him. Illabatur orbk • and 
let imagination depict our Twysden under the ruins. 

What Twysden read in the Globe" was a mere 
curt paragraph; but in next morning's Times" 
there was one of those obituary notices to which 
noblemen of eminence must submit from the myste- 
rious necrographer engaged by that paper. 
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GHJ^Tm VIIL 

PITLVIS' KT VMimX BUMUS. 

The first arid only Eurl of Ringwood Inis sulmiitted to the 
fate which peera and coiniuoners are alike destined to undergo. 
Hastening to his niagniiicent seat of Whipham Market, where 
he proposed to entertain an illustnous Chiristinas party, his 
lordship left London scarcely recovered from an attack of gout 
to which he has been for many years a martyr. The disease 
must have flown to his stomach, and suddenly inastered him. 
At Turreys Regum, thirty miles from his own princely habita- 
tion, where he had been accustomed to dine on his almost 
royal progresses to his home, he was already in a state of 
dreadful sulfering, to wlvich his attendants did not pay the 
attention which his condition ought to have excited ; for when 
laboring under this most painful malady his outcnaes werii 
loud, and his language «and demeanor exceetliiigly violent. He. 
angrily refused to send for medical aid at Turreys, ami insisted 
on continuing his journey homewards. He was one of tlie ohl 
school, who never would enter a railway (though his fortuiu‘ 
was greatly increased by the passage of the railway through 
his property) ; and his own horses always met him at ‘ Poj>- 
per’a Tavern,' an obscure hamlet, seventeen miles from his 
princely seat. He made no sign on arriving at ^ Poppm 's,’ 
and spoke no word, to the now serious alarm of his servants. 
When they came to light his carriage-lamps, and look into his 
post-chaise, the lord of many thousand acres, and, according b) 
report, of immense wealth, was dead. The journey from d'ur- 
reya had been the last stage of a long, a prosp(3rous, and, if mit 
a famous, at least a notorious and ruagnificent career. 

“ The late John George, Etirl and Baron Ringwuod and Vis- 
count Ginqbars, entered into public life at the dangerous period 
before the French Revolution ; and commenced his career as 
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the Irieiid mid companion of the Prince of Wales. When his 
Royal Highness seceded fi^oni the Whig party, Lord Eingwood 
also joined the Tory side of politicans, and an earldom was 
the price of his fidelity. But on the elevation of Lord Steyne 
to a marquisate, Lord Eingwood qiiaii’elled for a while with his 
royal patron and friend, deeming his own services nnjiistly 
slighted, as alike dignity was not conferred on himself. On 
several occasions he gave his vote against Government, and 
caused hia nominees in the House of Commons to vote with the 
Whigs. He never was reconciled to his late Majesty George IV., 
of whom he was in the habit of speaking with characteristic 
bluntness. The approach of the Reform Bill, however, threw 
this nobleman definitively on the Tory side, of which he has 
ever since remained, if not an eloquent, at least a violent sup* 
porter. He was said to be a liberal landlord, so long as his 
tenants did not thwart him in his views. His only son died 
early : and his lordship, according to report, has long been on 
ill terms with his kinsman and successor, Sir John Eingwood, 
of Appleshaw, Baronet. The Barony lias been in this ancient 
family since the reign of George L, when Sir John Eingwood 
was ennobled, and Sir Francis, his brother, a Baron of the 
Exchequer, was advanced to the dignity of Baronet by the first 
of our Hanoverian sovereigns.” 

This was the article which my wife and I read on 
the morning of Ohristinas eve, as onr children were', 
decking lamps and looking-glasses with holly and red 
berries for the approaching festival. I had de- 
spatched a Imrried note, containing the news, to 
Philip on the night previous. We were painfully 
anxious about his fate now, when a few days would 
decide it. Again my business or curiosity took me 
to see Mr. Bradgate, the lawyer. He was in posses- 
sion of the news of course. He was not averse to 
talk about it. The death of his client unsealed tlie 
lawyer’s lips partially : and I must say Bradgate 
spoke in a manner not Tattering to his noble deceased 
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client. The brutalities of tlie late nobleman had been 
very hard to bear. On oeeasion of their last luoeting 
his oaths and disresi)ec!tliil behavior had beam spe- 
cially odious. He had abused almost every one of his 
relatives. His heir, he said, was a prating, repiihlit/au 
humbug, lie had a relative (whom Bradgate said he 
would not name) who was a s< 3 heming, swaggering, 
swindling liek-spittle j)arasite, always cringing at his ® 
heels and longing for his death. And ho had another 
relative, the impudent son of a swindling doctor, who 
had insulted him two hours before in his own room ; — ■ 
a fellow who was a pauper, and going to propagate a 
breed for the workhouse ; for, after his behavior of 
that day, he would be condemned to the lowest pit 
of Acheron, before he, Lord Eingwood, would give 
that scoundrel a penny of his money. And his lord- 
ship desired me to send him back his will,” said Air. 
Bradgate. And he destroyed that will before h(‘ went 
away: it was not the first he Imd burned. ^^And I 
may tell you, now all is over, that) lie had left his 
brother’s grandson a handsome iega(‘y in that will, 
which your poor friend might have had, but tliat ho 
went to see my lord in liivS unlucky lit of gout.” Ali, 
mea culpa! meacnipa! And who sent Philip to see 
his relative iix that unlucky fit of gout ? Wlio was 
so worldly-wise — so Twysden-like, as to counsel 
Philip to flattery and submission ? Ihit 1‘or that a<l- 
vice he might be wealthy now ; he might be happy ; 
he might be ready to marry his young sweetheart. 
Our Christmas turkey choked me as I ate of it. The 
lights burned dimly, and the kisses and laughter under 
the mistletoe were but melancholy sport. Ihit for my 
advice, how happy might my friend have been ! I 
looked askance at the honest faces of my children. 
What would they say if they knew their father had 
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advised a friend to cringe, and bow, and humble him- 
self before a rich, wicked old man ? I sat as mute 
at the pantomime as at a burial : the laughter of the 
little ones smote me as with a reproof. A burial ? 
With plumes and lights, and upholsterers’ pageantry, 
and mourning by the yard measure, they were bury- 
ing my Lord Eingwood, who might have made Philip 
Firmin rich but for me. 

All lingering hopes regarding our friend were 
quickly put to an end. A will was found at Wliip- 
ham, dated a year back, in wbi(3h no mention was 
made of poor Philip Firmin. Small legacies — dis- 
gracefully shabby and small, Twysden said — were 
left to the Twysden family, with the fiill-length por- 
trait of the late earl in his coronation robes, which, I 
should think, must have given but small satisfaction, 
to his surviving relatives 5 for his lordship was but 
an ill-favored nobleman, and the price of the carriage 
of the large picture from Whiphain was a tax which 
poor Talbot made very wry faces at paying. Had 
the picture been accompanied by thirty or forty thou- 
sand pounds, or fifty thousand — why should he not 
have left them fifty tliousand ? how dilferent Tal- 
bot’s grief would have been ! Whereas when Talbot 
counted up the dinners he had given to Lord Eiiig- 
wood, all of which he could easily calculate by his 
cunning ledgers and journals in which was noted 
down every feast at which his lordship attended, 
every guest assembled, and every bottle of wine drunk, 
Twysden fomul that he had absolutely spent more 
money upon my lord tlian the old man had paid back 
in his will. But all the family went into mourning, 
and the Twysden coachman and footman turned out 
in black worsted epaulettes in honor of the illustrious 
deceased. It is not every day that a man gets achance 
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of publicly bewailing the loss of an earl his relative. 
I suppose Twysderi took many liimdred people into 
Ms confidence on this matter;, and bewailed his uncle’s 
death and his own, wrongs whilst clinging to many 
scores of button-holes. 

And how did poor Philip bear the disappointment ? 
He must have felt it, for I fear we ourselves had en- 
couraged him ill the hope that his grand-uncle would 
do something to relieve his necessity. Philip put a 
crape round his hut, wrapped himself in his 
old mantle, and declined any outward show 
at all. If the old man had left him money, 
been well. As lie did not, a puff of cigar, 
perhaps, ends the sentence, and our philosopher gives 
no further thought to his disappointment. Was not 
p the poor as lordly and independent as Philip 
the rich. A struggle with poverty is a wholesome 
wrestling-match at three or five and twenty. The 
sinews are young, and are braced l)y tlie contest. It 
is upon the aged that the battle falls hardly, who are 
weakened hy failing liealth, and perhaps enervated 
by long years of prosperity. 

Firmin’s broad back could carry a heavy burden, 
he was glad to take all the work which fell in 
Phipps, of the Daily Intalligancer,” want- 
an assistant, ITiilip gladly sold inur hours of his 
to Mr. Phipps : translated page after page of 
newspapers, French and German ; took an occasional 
turn at the Chamber of Deputies, and gave an ac- 
count of a sitting of importance, and made himscilf 
quite an active lieutenant. Ho began positively to 
save money. He wore dreadfully shabby clothes, to 
he sure: for Charlotte could not go to his chamber 
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pearanee — and indeed it must have been mortifying 
sometimes to see the fellow in his old clothes swag- 
gering about in Madame Smolensk's apartments, talk- 
ing loud, contradicting, and laying down the law 
— Charlotte defended her maligned Philip. 
you know why Monsieur Philip has those shabby 
clothes ? she asked of Madame de Smolensk, Be- 
cause he has been sending money to his father in 
America.^’ And Smolensk said that Monsieur Philip 
was a biwe young man, and that he might come 
dressed like an Iroquois to her soiree, and he should 
be welcome. And Mrs. Baynes was rude to Philip 
when he was present, and scornful in her remarks 
when he was absent* And Philip trembled before 
Mrs. Baynes ; and he took her boxes on the ear with 
much meekness ; for was not his Charlotte a hostage 
in her mother’s hands, and might not Mrs. General 
B. make that poor little creature suffer ? 

One or two Indian ladies of Mrs. Bayues’s ac- 
quaintance happened to pass this winter in Paris, and 
these persons, who had furnished lodgings in the * 
P'aubourg St* Honore, or the Cham])s Elysees, and 
rode ill their carriages with, very likely, a footman 
on the box, rather looked down upon Mrs. Baynes for 
living in a boarding-house, aud keeping no equipage. 
No woman likes to be looked down upon by any other 
woman, especially by such a creature as Mrs. Batters, 
the lawyer’s wife, from Calcutta, who was not in 
society, and did not go to Government House, and 
here was driving about in the Champs Elysees, and 
giving herself such airs, indeed I So was Mrs. Doctor 
Macoon, with her ladifs-mald, and her 7yhan<oolcy and 
her open cafrlage^ and her dose am* lag e. (Pray read 
these words with the most withering emphasis which 
you can lay upon them.) And who was Mrs. Macoon, 
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pray? Madame Beretjtlie French milliner’s daughter, 
neither more nor less. And thiB creature must sealter 
her mud oyer her betters who went on foot. am 
telling my poor girls, Madame,’^ she would say to 
Madame Smolensk, ^^ that if I had been a milliner’s 
girl, or their father had been a pettifogging attorney, 
and not a soldier, who has stowed his sovereign in 
every quarter of the world, they would be better 
dressed than they are now, poor chicks I — we might 
have a fine apartment in the Faiibourg St. Honore ~ 
we need not live at a boardingdiouse.” 

^^And if J had been a milliner, Madame la Generale,” 
cried Smolensk, with spirit, ^‘ perhaps I shouid not 
have had need to keep a boardingJiouse. My father 
was a general officer, and served his emperor, too. 
But what will you? We have all to do disagreeable 
things, and to live with disagreeable people, Ma- 
dame!” And with this Smolensk makes Mrs. Gen- 
eral Baynes a fine curtsy, and got‘H olf to other affairs 
or guests. She was of the opinion of many of Philip’s 
'friends. Ah, Moxisieur Philip,” she said to him, 
^^when you are married, yon will live far from that 
woman ; is it not ? ” 

Hearing that Mrs. Batters was goingto the Tuileries, 
I am sorry to say a violent emulation inspired Mrs. 
Baynes, and she never was easy until she pcn’Buadcul 
her General to take her to the ambassador’s, and to 
the entertainments of the citizen king who goveriUHl 
France in those days. It would cost little or nothing. 
Charlotte must be brought out. Her aunt, MacWhirter, 
fi’om Tours, had sent Charlotte a present of money for 
a di’ess. To do Mrs. Baynes justice, she spent very 
little money upon her own raiment, and extracted from 
one of her trunks a costume which had done duty at 
Barrackpore and Calcutta.* After hearing that Mrs. 
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Ba.tters went, I knew she never would be easy/^ 
General Baynes said, with a sigh. His wife denied 
the accusation as an outrage; said that men always 
imputed the worst motives to women, whereas her 
wish, Heaven knows, was only to see her darling child 
properly presented, and her husband in his proper 
rank in the world. And Charlotte looked lovely, upon 
the evening of the ball ; and Madame Smolensk dressed 
Charlotte’s hair very prettily, and offered to lend 
Auguste to accompany the General’s carriage; but 
Ogoost revolted, and said, Hon, merci ! he would do 
anything for the General and Miss Charlotte — but 
for the Generale, no, no, no ! ” and he made signs of 
violent abnegation. And though Charlotte looked as 
sweet as a rosebud, she had little pleasure in her 
ball, Philip not being present. And how could he 
be present, who had but one old coat, and holes in 
his boots ? 

So you see, after a sunny autumn, a cold winter 
comes, when the wind is bad for delicate chests, and 
muddy for little shoes. How could Charlotte come ' 
out at eight o’clock through mud or snow of a winter’s 
morning, if she had been out at an evening party late 
over-night ? Mrs. General Baynes began to go out a 
good deal to the Paris evening parties — I mean to the 
X)arties of us Trojans — parties where there are forty 
English peo^Dle, three Prenchmen, and a German who 
plays the piano. Charlotte was very much admired. 
The fame of her good looks spread abroad. I promise 
you that there were persons of much more import- 
auce than the poor Vicomte de Oargo7i~houtlqmy 
who were charuied by her bright eyes, her bright 
smiles, her artless, rosy beauty. Why, little Hely, 
of the Embassy, actually invited himself to Mrs. 
Dr. Macoon’s, in order to see this young beauty, 
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and danced witli lier without ceaBing : M.r. Holy, who 
was the pink of fashion, yon know ; who danotjd with 
the royal princesses ; and was at nil the grand parties 
of the Faubourg St. Gerinain. lie saw hen* to lier 
carriage (a very shabby liy, it must ho <*.oni;essed ; but 
Mrs. Baynes hdd him they luid been acicustome.d to a 
very different kind of e/jiiipago in India). He a<jtn- 
ally called at ilie hoarding-house, and hvft his card, 
M, Walslnghrm, ITehj, attacM a V Ainhaasade th S, M. 

■ Britminiqne^ for General Baynes and his lady. To 
what balls would Mrs. Baynes like to go ? to the Tuil- 
eries? to the Embassy? to the Faubourg Bt. Ger- 
main ? to the Faubourg St. Ilonore ? I could name 
many more persons of distinction who were fascinated 
by pretty Miss Charlotte. Her mother felt more and 
more ashamed of the shabby fiy, in which our young 
lady was conveyed to and from her parties ; — of the 
shabby fly, and of that shabby cavalicu* •who was in 
waiting sometimes to put Miss Charlotte into hc^r 
carringe. Charlutt(*ls mother's ears wt^ro only too 
acute when disparaging Kunarks werc^ madt^ al)out 
that cavalier. What? engaged to that (puim* red- 
bearded fellow, with the raggtui sliirt-collars, wlio 
trod upon everybody in the polka? A movspaptjr 
writer, was he ? The son of that doctor who ran away 
after cheating everybody? Whnt a veiy odd thing 
of General Baynes to think of engaging Ids daughter 
to such a person ! 

So Mr. Firmin was not asked to many distinguished 
houses, where his Charlotte Avas made wtdeome. ; where 
there was dancing in the saloon, very mild negus and 
cakes in the salLe-a-manger^ and cards in the lady^s 
bedroom. And he did not care to be asked ; and he 
made himself very arrogant and disagreeable when ho 
was asked', and he would upset tea-trays, and bip^st 
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out into roars of laughter at all times, and swagger 
about the drawing-room as if he were a man of import- 
ance —he indeed — giving himself such airs, because 
his grandfather’s brother was an earl ! And what had 
the earl done for him, pray? And what right had he 
to burst out laughing when Miss Crackley sang a little 
out of tune ? What could General Baynes mean by 
selecting such a husband for that nice, modest young 
girl? 

The old General sitting in the best bedroom, placidly ‘ 
playing at whist with the other British fogies, does 
not hear these remarks, perhaps, but little Mrs. 
Baynes with her eager eyes and ears sees and knows 
everything. Many people have told Aer that Philip 
is a bad match for her daughter. She has heard him 
contradict calmly quite wealthy people. Mr. Hobday, 
who has a house in Carlton Terrace, London, and goes 
to the first houses in Paris, Philip has contradicted 
him point blank, until Mr. Hobday turned quite red, 
and Mrs. Hobday didn’t know where to look. Mr. 
Peplow, a clergyman and a baronet’s eldest son, Avho 
will be one day the Eev. Sir Charles Peplow of Peplow 
Manor, was praising Tomlinson’s poems, and offered 
to read them out at Mr. Badger’s — he reads very 
finely, though a little perhaps through his nose — and 
•when he was going to begin, Mr. Pirmin said, “ My 
dear h’eplow, for Heaven’s sake don’t give us any of 
that rot. I would as soon hear one of your own prize 
poems.” Hot, indeed ! What an expression ! Of ■ 
course Mr. Peidow was very much annoyed. And 
this from a mere newspaper writer. Never heard of 
such rudeness ! Mrs. Tuffln said she took her line at 
once after seeing this Mr. Pirmin. “ He may be an 
earl’s grand-nephew, for what I care. He may have 
been^ at college, he has not learned good manners 
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there. He may be clever, I don’t profes-s to be, a judge. 
But lie is most overbearing, <dumsy, and disagreeable. 

I shall not ask him to my Ihiesdays ; and Emma, if ho 
asks you to dance, 1 beg you will do no such thing !” 
A bull, you undersliiind, in a, meadow, or on a ]>rairie 
with a herd of other bul'faloeH, is a noble animal : but 
a bull in a cbimi-sbop is out of plaen; and owm .so 
was Philip amongsl, the croeluiry of those littlo simple 
tea-parties, where hi.s maue, and hooih, and roai', cause.d 
endless disturhance. 

These remarks coneerniug the accepted sou-in-law 
Mrs. Baynes heard and, at proper roomeuts, repeated. 
She ruled Baynes ; but was very cautious, and secretly 
afraid of him. Once or twice she Imd gone too far in 
her dealings with the quiet old lu.aii, and he had re- 
volted, put her down and never forgiven her. Be- 
yond a certain point, she dared not provoke her 
husband. She would say, “Well, Baynes, marriage 
is a lottery: and I am afraid our poor Olmrlotte has 
not pulled a prize : ” on which tlio fleneral would re- 
ply, “ No more have others, my dear ! ” and so drop 
the subject for the time being. On another occasion 
it would he, “You heard how rude Philip Fii'min was 
to Mr, Hobday?” aud the General would answer, 
“I was at cards, my dear.” Again she might; say, 
“Mrs. Tuffm says she will not have I’hilip Jfirmin to 
her Tuesdays, my dear : ” aud the Genertil’s rejoimhir 
would be, “Begad, so mueli tlxi better for him!” 
“Ah,” she groans, “he, ’s always offending some 
one ! ” “ I don’t think ho seems to please you much, 
Eliza!” responds the Gonoriil: aud she answers, 
“No, he don’t, and that 1 confess; and 1 don’t like 
to think, Baynes, of ray swciff child gitnui itf) to cer- 
tain ]ioverty, and such a man ! ” At which the Gem- 
eral with some of his garrison iihnises wmild break 
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out witli a “ Hang it^ Eliza, do you suppose I think 
it is a very good match ? and turn to the wall, and, 
I hope, to sleej). 

As for poor little Charlotte, her mother is not 
afraid of little Charlotte : and when the two are alone 
the poor child knows she is to be made wretched by 
her mother’s assaults upon Philip, Was there ever 
anything so bad as his behavior, to burst out laugh- 
mg when Miss Grackley was singing? Was he 
called upon to contradict Sir Charles Peplow in that 
abrupt way, and as good as tell him he was a fool ? 
It was very wrong certainly, and poor Charlotte 
thinks, with a blush perhaps, how she was just at the 
point of admiring Sir Charles Peplow’s reading very 
much, and had been prepared to think Tomlinson’s 
poems delightful, until Philip ordered her to adopt 
a contemptuous opinion of the poet. ^^And did you 
see how he was dressed ? a button wanting on his 
waistcoat, and a hole in his boot?” 

Mamma,” cries Charlotte, turning very red* He 
might have been better dressed — if — if ■ — ” 

«^That is, you would like your own father to be 
in prison, your mother to beg her bread, your sisters 
to go in rags, and your brothers to starve, Charlotte, 
in order that we should pay Philip Firmiu back the 
money of which his father robbed him ! Yes. That ’s 
your meaning. Yon need n’t explain yourself. I can 
understand quite well, thank you. Good-night, I 
hope you HI sleep well ; 1 sha n’t after this conversa- 
tion. Good-night, Charlotte!” Ah, me. O course 
of true love, didst thou ever run smooth ? As we 
peep into that boarding-house j whereof I have al- 
ready described the mistress as wakeful with rack- 
ing care regarding tlie morrow ; wherein lie the Miss 
Bo]deros, who must naturally be very uncomfortable, 
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being on sufferance and as it were in pain, as they 
lie on their beds ; — what sorrows do we not percjeive 
brooding over the nightcaps ? There is poor Cliar- 
lotte who has said her prayer for Inn* ITiilip; and as 
she lays her young eyes on the })illow, they wet it 
with their tears. Why does her luotlier forever and 
forever speak against him ? Why is her father 
so cold when Philip’s name is mentioned ? Could 
Charlotte ever think of any but him ? Oh, never, 
never ! And so the wet eyes are veiled at last 5 and 
close in doubt and fear and care. And in the next 
room to Charlotte’s, a* little yellow old woman lies 
stark awake; and in the bed by her side an old 
gentleman can’t close his eyes for thinking — my 
poor girl is promised to a beggar. All the line hopes 
which we had of his getting a legacy from tliat lord 
are over. Poor child, poor child, what will becsomo 
of her ? 

'Now, Two Sticks, let us fly over the river Seine to 
Mr. Philip Pirmin’s quarters : to Idiilip’s house, who 
has not got a penny ; to Pliilip’s l)ed, who has made 
himself so rude and disagreeable at that tea-party. 
He has no idea that he has otf<mded anyl>ody. lie 
has gone home perfectly well pleased. has kicked 
off the tattered boot. He has found a little fire lingeiv 
ing in his stove by which he has smoked the pipe of 
thought. Ere he has jumped into his bod he has knelt 
a moment beside it; and with all his heart — oh! 
with all his heart and soul — has committed the dear- 
est one to Heaven’s loving protection 1 And now he 
sleeps like a child; 
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CHAPTER IX. 

JH WHICH WE STILL HOVER ABOUT THE ELYSIAN 
FIELDS. 

The describer and biographer of my friend Mr. 
Philip Eirmin has tried to extenuate nothing; and, 
I hope, has set down naught in malice. If Philip’s 
boots had holes in them, I have written that he had 
holes in his boots. If he had a red beard, there it is 
red in this story. I might have oiled it with a tinge 
of brown, and painted it a rich auburn. Towards mod- 
est people he was very gentle and tender ; but I must 
own that in general society he was, not always an 
agreeable companion. He was often haughty and arro- 
gant; he was impatient of old stories; he was intol- 
erant of commonplaces. Mrs, Baynes’s anecdotes of 
her garrison experiences in India and Europe got a 
very impatient hearing from Mr. Philip; and though 
little Charlotte gently remonstrated with him, saying, 
^^Do, do let mamma tell her story out; and don’t turn 
away and talk about something else in the midst of it; 
and don’t tell her you have heard the story before, you 
rude man ! If she is not pleased with you, she is 
angry with me, and I have to suffer when you are 
gone away.” Miss Charlotte did not say how much 
she had to suffer when Philip was absent ; how con- 
stantly her mother found fault with him ; what a sad 
life, ill consequence of her attachment to him, the 
young maiden had to lead; and I fear that clumsy 
Philip, in his selfish thoughtlessness, did not take 
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enough count of the sufferings which his behavior 
brought on the girl You see I am acknowledging 
that there were many faults on his side, which, 
perhaps, may in some degree excus(3 or account for 
those which Mrs. General Baynes certainly committed 
towards him. She did not love Pliilii) naturally ; and 
do you suppose she loved him because she was under 
“ great obligations to him ? Do you love your creditor 
because you owe him more than you can ever pay ? 
If I never paid my tailor, should 1 be on good terms 
with him ? I might go on ordei'ing suits of clothes 
from now to the year nineteen hundred ; but I should 
hate him worse year after year. I should find fault 
with his cut and his cloth : I dare say I should end by 
thinking his bills extortionate, though I never paid 
them. Kindness is very indigestible. It disagrees 
with very proud stomachs. I wonder was that travel- 
ler who fell among the thieves grateful afterwards to 
the Samaritan who rescued him? He gave money 
certainly ; but he did iPt miss it. The religious opxm 
ions of Samaritans are lamentably heterodox. O 
brother! may we help the fallen still though they 
never pay us, and may we lend without exacting the 
usury of gratitude! 

Of this I am determined, that whenever I go court- 
ing again, I will not pay my addresses to my dear 
creature — day after day, ami from yearns end to 
year’s end, very likely, with the dear girl’s mother, 
father, and half a dozen young brothers and sisters in 
the room. I shall begin by being (uvil to the old lady, 
of course. She is fiattered at first by having a young 
fellow coming courting to her daugliter. She calls me 
<< dear Edward ; ” works me a pair of braces ; writes 
to mamma and sisters, and so forth. Old gentleman 
says, Brown my boy ” (I am here fondly imagining 
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myself to be a young fellow named Edward Brown, 
attached, let us say, to Miss Kate Thompson) — 
Thompson, I say, says, “Brown my boy, come to din- 
ner at seven. Cover laid for you always.^’ And of 
course, delicious thought ! that cover is by dearest 
Kate^s side. But the dinner is bad sometimes. Some- 
times I come late. Sometimes things are going badly 
in the City. Sometimes Mrs. Thompson is out of 
humor ; — she always thought Kate might have done 
better. And in the midst of these doubts and delays, 
suppose Jones appears, who is older, but of a better 
temper, a better family, and — plague on him ! — twice 
as rich ? What are engagements ? What are prom- 
ises ? It is sometimes an affectionate mother’s duty 
to break her promise, and that duty the resolute ma- 
tron will do. 

Then Edward is Edward no more, but Mr. Brown; 
or, worse still, nameless in the house. Then the 
knife and fork are removed from poor Kate’s side, 
and she swallows her own sad meal in tears. Then 
if one of the little Thompsons says, artlessly, “Papa, 
I met Teddy Brown in Eegent Street; he looked 
so — ” “ Hold your tongue, unfeeling wretch ! ” cries 

mamma. “ Look at that dear child I ” Kate is swoon- 
ing. She has sal-volatile. The medical man is sent 
for. And presently — Charles Jones is taking Kate 
Thompson to dinner. Long voyages are dangerous ; 
so are long courtships. In long voyages passengers 
perpetually quarrel (for that Mrs, General could 
vouch) ; in long courtships the same danger exists ; 
and how much the more when in that latter ship you 
have a mother who is forever putting in her oar ! 
And then to think of the annoyance of that love voy- 
age when you and the beloved and beloved’s papa, 
mamma, half a dozen brothers and sisters, are all in 
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one cabin ! lor economy^s sake tlie Bayneses bad no 
sitting-room at Madame's — for you could not call 
that room on the second floor a Hitting-rooin which 
had two beds in it, and in whicdi the young ones prac- 
tised the piano, with poor Charlotte as their mistress. 
Philip’s courting had to take place for the most part 
before the whole family; and to make love under 
such difficulties would have been horrible and 3nad- 
dening and impossible almost, only we have admitted 
that our young friends had little walks in the Champs 
Elysees; and then you must own that it must have 
been delightful for them to write each other j^erpet- 
ual little notes, which were delivered occultly under 
the very nose of papa and mamma, and in the actual 
presence of the other boarders at Madame’s, who, of 
course, never saw anything that was going on. Yes, 
those sly monkeys actually made little post-ofiices 
about the room. There was, for instance, the clock 
on the mantel-piece in the salon on, which was 
carved the old French alh^gory, fait pmsej' 

VamouvP One of those artful young people would 
pop a note into Time’s boat, wliere you may be sure 
no one saw it. The trictrac board was auotluu* post- 
office. So was the drawer of the music-stand. So 
was the Sevres china flower-pot, etc., etc. ; to each <d‘ 
which repositories in its turn the lovers confided the 
delicious secrets of their wooing. 

Have you ever looked at your love-letters to Darby, 
when you were courting, dear Joan ? Tlmy are saeretl 
pages to read. You have his tied up somewhere in a 
faded ribbon. You scarce need spectacles as you look 
at them. The hair grows black; the eyes moisten 
and brighten ; the cheeks fill and blush again. I pro- 
test there is nothing so beautiful as Darby and Joan 
in the world. I hope Philip and his wife will be 
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Darby and Joan to the end. I tell you they are mar- 
ried; and don^t want to make any mysteries about 
the business. I disdain that sort of artifice. In the 
days of the old three-volume novelSj did n^t you always 
look at the end, to see that Louisa and the earl (oi 
young clergyman, as the case might be) were happy ? 
If they died, or met with other grief, for my 
I imt the book away. This pair, then, are ^ 
are married ; are, I trust, happy : but before 
married, and afterwards, they had great griefs 
troubles ; as no doubt you have had, dear sir 
madam, since you underwent that ceremony. Mar- 
ried ? Of course they are. Do you suppose I would 
have allowed little Charlotte to meet Philip in the 
Champs Elysees with only a giddy little boy of a 
brother for a companion, who would turn away to see 
Punch, Guignol, the soldiers marching by, the old 
woman’s gingerbread and toffy stall and so forth? 
Do you, I say, suppose I would have allowed those 
two to go out together, unless they were to be married 
afterwards ? Out walking together they did go ; and, 
once, as they were arm-in-arm in the Champs Elysees, 
whom should they see in a fine open carriage but 
young Twysdeii and Captain and Mrs, Woolcornb, to 
whom, as they passed, Philip doffed his hat with 
profound bow, and whom he further saluted with a 
roar of immense laughter. Woolcornb must have 
heard the peal. I dare say it brought a little blush 
to Mrs. Woolcomb’s cheek ; and — and so, no doubt, 
added to the many attractions of that elegant lady. 
I have no secrets about my characters, and speak m 
mind about them quite freely. Tliey said that Woo 
comb was the most jealous, stingy, ostentatious, cruel 
little brute ; that he led his wife a dismal life. Well ? 
If he did? I’m sure I. don’t care. There is that 
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swaggering bankrupt beggar Finnin V’ cries the tawiiy 
bridegroom, biting his mustache. “Imjmdent ragged 
blackguard/^ says Twysden minor. ^^1 saw him. - 
‘^Hadn^t you better stop the carriage, and abuse 
him to himself, and not to me?” says Mrs. Wool- 
comb languidly, flinging herself back on her cushions. 

on, hang you! Ally, vitel” cry the gentle- 
men in the carriage to the laqitais de place on the box. 

I can fancy you don^t care about seeing him,” re- 
sumes Mrs. Woolcomb. He has a violent temper, 
and I would not have you quarrel for the world.” 
So I suppose Woolcomb again swears at the laqitais 
de place : and the happy couple, as the saying is, roll 
away to the Bois de Boulogne. 

What makes you laugh so ? ” says little Charlotte, 
fondly, as she trips along by her lover^s side. 

Because I am so happy, my dearcvst ! ” says the 
other, squeezing to his heart the little hand that lies 
on his am. As he thinks on yonder woman, and 
then looks into the pure eager face of the sweet girl 
beside him, the scornful laughter occasioned by the 
sudden meeting which is just over hushes; and an 
immense feeling of thankfulness tills the breast of 
the young man : — thankfulness for the danger from 
which he has escaped, and for the blessed prize which 
has fallen to him. 

But Mr. Philipps walks were not to be all as pleas- 
ant as this walk ; and we are now coming to a history 
of wet, slippery roads, bad times, and winter weather. 
All I can promise about this gloomy part is, that it 
shall not be a long story. You will acknowledge we 
made very. short work with the love-making, which I 
give you my word I consider to be the very easiest 
part of the novel-writer^s business. As those rapturous 
scenes between the captain and the heroine are going 
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on, a writer wlio knows his business may be tliinkijig 
about anything else — about the ensuing chapter, or 
about what he is going to have for dinner, or what 
you will ; therefore, as we passed over the raptures 
and joys of the courting so very curtly, you must 
please to gratify me by taking the grief in a very 
short measure. If our young people are going to 
safer, let the pain be soon over. Sit down in the 
chair, Miss Baynes, if you please, and you, Mr. 
Eirmin, in this. Allow me to examine you ; just 
open your mouth, if you please; and — oh, oh, iny 
dear miss — there it is out ! A little eaix-de-Cologne 
and water, my dear. And now, Mr. Eirmin, if you 
please, we will — what fangs ! what a big one ! Two 
guineas. Thank you. Good morning. Come to me 
once a year. John, show in the next party. About 
the ensuing painful business, then, I protest I don’t 
intend to be much longer occupied than the humane 
and dexterous operator to whom I have made so bold 
as to liken myself. If my pretty Charlotte is to have 
a tooth out, it shall be removed as gently as possible, 
poor dear. As for Philip, and his great red-bearded 
jaw, I don’t care so much if the tug makes him roar 
a little. And yet they remain, they remain and throb 
in after life, those wounds of early days. Have I not 
said how, as I chanced to walk with Mr. Eirmin in 
Paris, many years after the domestic circumstances 
here recorded, he paused before the window of that 
house near the Champs Elysees where Madame Smo- 
lensk once held pension^ shook liis fist at ^jalousie 
of the now dingy and dilapidated mansion, and inti- 
mated to me that he had undergone severe sufferings 
in the chamber lighted by yonder window ? So have 
we all suffered ; so, very likely, my dear young miss 
or master who peruses this modest page, will you 
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have to suffer in your time. You will not die of ilie 
operation, most probably : but it is painful : it niakoH 
a gap in the mouth, voijei^.^vous ? and years and years, 
maybe, after, as you tliink of it, the smart is renewed, 
and the dismal tragedy enacts itself over again. 

Philip liked his little maiden to go out, to dance, 
to laugh, to be admired, to be happy. In her artless 
way she told him of her balls, her tea-parties, her 
pleasures, her partners. In a girPs first little season 
nothing escapes her. Have you not wondered to hear 
them tell about the events of the evening, about the 
dresses of the dowagers, about the compliments of 
young men, about the behavior of the girls, and 
hat not ? 

Little Charlotte used to enact the over-night’s 
comedy for Philip, pouring out her young heart in 
her prattle as her little feet skipped by his side. And 
to hear Philip roar with laughttn* ! It would have 
done you good. You might have heard Iiim from tln^ 
Obelisk to the IStoile. People turned round to look 
at him, and shrugged their shoulders woiuleringly, as 
good-natured I'rench folks will do. I low tiould a man 
who had been lately ruined, a man who had just bc’eu 
disappointed of a great legacy from the Earl liis grt;at- 
uncle, a man whose boots were in that lamentable con- 
dition, laugh so, and have such high sjnrits? To 
think of such an impudent ragged blackguard, as 
Pingwood Twysden called his cousin, daring to bii 
happy I The fact is, that clap of laughter smote 
those three Twysden people like three box(JS on the 
, and made all their cheeks tingle and blush at 
once. At Philip’s merriment clouds which had come 
over Charlotte’s sweet face would be chased away, 
is she clung to him doubts which throbbed at the 
heart would vanish. When she was acting 
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those scenes of the past night' s entertainment, she was 
not always happy. As she talked and prattled, her 
own spirits would rise ; and hope and natural joy 
would spring in her heart again, and come flushing 
up to her cheek. Charlotte was being a hypocrite, 
as, thank Heaven, all good women sometimes are. 
She had griefs : she hid them from him. She had 
doubts and fears ; they fled when he came in view, 
and she clung to his strong arm, and looked in his 
honest blue eyes. She did not tell him of those pain- 
ful nights when her eyes were wakeful and tearful. 
A yellow old woman in a white jacket, with a night- 
cap and a night-light, would come, night after night, 
to the side of her little bed; and there stand, and 
with her grim voice bark against Philip. That old 
woman^s lean finger would point to all the rents in 
poor Philip’s threadbare paletot of a character — 
point to the holes and tear them wider open. She 
would stamp on those muddy boots. She would 
throw up her peaked nose at the idea of the poor 
fellow’s pii)e — his jnpe, his great companion and 
comforter when Ids dear little mistress was away. 
She would discourse on the partners of the night; 
the evident attentions of this gentleman, the polite- 
ness and high breeding of that. 

And when that dreary nightly torture was over, 
and Charlotte’s mother had left the poor child to her- 
self, sometimes Madame Smolensk, sitting up over 
her ledgers and bills, and wakeful with her own 
cares, would steal u]> and console poor Charlotte; and 
bring her some tisane, excellent for the nerves ; and 
talk to her about — about the subject of which Char- 
lotte best liked to hear. And though Smolensk was 
civil to Mrs. Baynes in the morning, as her profes- 
sional duty obliged her to bo, she has owned that she 
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often felt a desire to strangle Madame la (len^rale 
for her conduct to her little angel of a danghter 5 
and all because Monsieur Philippe smells the pipe, 
parbleut What ? a family that owes you the bread 
which they eat; and they draw back for a pipe! 
The cowards, the cowards 1 A soldiers daughter is 
not afraid of it. Merci ! Tenez, M. Philippe/' she 
said to our friend when matters came to an extremity. 
^^JDo you know what in your place I would do ? To 
a Frenchman I would not say so ; that understands 
itself. But these things make themselves otherwise 
in England. I have no money, but I have a cache- 
mire. Take him ; and if I were you, I would make 
a little voyage to Gretna Grin,” 

And now, if you please, we will quit the Champs 
Elys^es. We will cross the road from Madame's 
boarding-house. We will make our way into the 
Faubourg St. Honors, and actually enter a gate over 
which the L-on, the Un-e-ni, and the E-y~l Cr-wn 
and A-ms of the Three K-ngd-ms are sculptured, 
and going under the porte-cochei% and turiung to 
the right, ascend a little stair, and ask of the atten- 
dant on the landing, who is in the chaneellerie ? Tlie 
attendant says, that several of those y sont 

In fact, on entering the room, you find Mr, Motcoinb, 
— let- us say — Mr. Lowndes, Mr. lialkin, and our 
young friend Mr. Walsinglmm Hely, seated at their 
respective tables in the midst of considerable smoke. 
Smoking in the midst of these gentlemen, and be- 
striding his chair, as though it were his horse, sits 
that gallant young Irish chieftain, The O’Eourkc. 
Some of the gentlemen are copying, in a large 
handwriting, despatches on foolscap paper. I would 
rather be torn to pieces by OTioiirke’s wildest horses, 
than be understood to hint at what those despatches, 
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at what those despatch-boxes contam. Perhaps they 
contain some news from the Court of Spain, where 
some intrigues are carried on, a knowledge of which 
would make your hair start olf your head ; perhaps 
that box, for which a messenger is waiting in a 
neighboring apartment, has locked np twenty-four 
yards of Chantilly lace for Lady Belweather, and six 
new Prench farces for Tom Tiddler of the Poreign 
Office, who is mad about the theatre. It is years and 
years ago j how should I know what there is in those 
despatch-boxes ? 

But the work, whatever it may be, is not very 
pressing — for there is only Mr. Chesham — did I 
say Cheshain before, by the way ? You may call him 
Mr. Sloanestreet if you like. There is only Chesham 
(and he always takes things to the grand serious) 
who seems to be much engaged in writing ; and the 
conversation goes on. 

Who gave it ? asks Motcomb* 

<^The black man, of course, gave it. We would 
not pretend to compete with such a long purse as his. 
You should have seen what faces he made at the hill 1 
Thirty francs a bottle for Ehine wine. He grinned 
with the most horrible agony when he read the addi- 
tion. He almost turned yellow. He sent away his 
wife early. How long that girl was hanging about 
London ; and think of her hooking a millionnaire at 
last ! Othello is a frightful screw, and diabolically 
jealous of his wife.’^ 

What is the name of the little man who got so 
dismally drunk, and began to cry about old Eing- 
wood ? 

"^^Twysden — the woman^s brother. Don’t you know 
Plumbug Twysden, the father ? The youth is more 
offensive than the parent.” 
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A most disgusting little beast. Would come to 
the Vaxi6t(Ss, because we said we were going: would 
go to Lamoignon's, where the Kussiaus gare a dance 
and a lansquenet. Why did ipt you coine^ Hely ? 

Mr. — I tell you I hate the whole thing. 
Those painted old actresses give me the horrors. 
Wliat do I want with winning Moteomb’s money who 
hasn’t got any ? Do you think it gives me any plea- 
sure to dance with old Garadol ? She puts me in mind 
of my grandmother — only she is older. Do you 
think I want to go and see that insane, old Boiitzolf 
leering at Gorinne and Palniyrine^ and making a group 
of three old women together! I wonder how you 
fellows can go on. Aren’t you tired of truffles and 
ecrevisses a la Bordelai&e j and those old opera peo- 
ple, whose withered old carcasses are stuffed with 
them ? 

The O’i?. — There was Cerisette, I give ye me 
honor. Ye never saw. Bhe fell asleep in her 
cheer — 

Mr. Lowndes. — In her O’H. ? 

The — Well, in her ohaie then I And Figa- 
roff smayred her feece all over with the craym out of 
a Charlotte Roose. She’s a regular bird and mus- 
tache, you know, Cerisette has. 

Mr. Helij. — Charlotte, Charlotte ! Oh 1 {He elatrhes 
his hair madly. His elhotos are on the table.) 

3Ir. Low7ides. — It’s that girl he meets at the tea- 
parties, where he goes to be admired. 

Mr. Hely. — It is better to drink tea than, like you 
fellows, to muddle what brains you have with l)ad 
champagne. It is better to look, and to hear, a,nd to 
see, and to dance with a modest girl, than, like you 
fellows, to be capering about in taverns with painted 
old hags like that old Cerisette, who has got a face 
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like a pomme mite, and who danced befoi'e Lofd 
Malmesbuxy at; the Peace of Amiens* She did, 
I tell yon; and before Napoleon* 

Mr. C/iGsham (looks uj) from his writing ), — 
There was no Napoleon then* It is of no con* 
sequence, but — * 

Loiandes. — Thank yon, I owe you one. You ’re a 
most valuable man, Cheshain, and a credit to your 
father and mother. 

Mr. Chesham. — Well, the Krst Consul was Bona- 
parte. 

Loimdes. — I urn obliged to you. I say I am 
obliged to you, Chesham, and if you would like any 
refreshment order it meis sianjytihus, old boy — at my 
expense. 

Chesham, — These fellows will never be serious, 
(He resumes his tvriting,) 

Ilely (iteruni, hut mry low), — Oh Charlotte, 
Char-— * 

Mr, Lowndes, — Hely is raving about that girl 
that girl with the horrible old mother in yellow, don’t 
you reinember ? and old father good old military 
party, in a shabby old coat — who was at the last 
ball What was the name ? OTiourke, what is the 
rhyme for Baynes ? 

The O^R,~ Fays, and be hanged to you. You’re 
always nialdiY fun on me, you little cockney! 

Mr, — Hely was just as bad about the 

Danish girl You know, Walse, you comixosed ever 
so many verses to her, and wrote home to your mother 
to ask leave to marry her! 

The I’d think him big enough to marry 

without anybody’s leave — oidy ffi^^ wouldn’t have 
him because he’s so ugly. 

3£r, Hely, — Very good, O’Eourke. Very neat and 
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good. Tou were diverting tlie company with an 
anecdote. Will you proceed ? 

The — Well, then, the Cerisette had been 
dancing both on and off Uie stage till slio was dead 
tired, I suppose, and so she fell dead asleep, and 
Figaroff, taking the what-d^ye-calhhnn out of the 
Charlotte Eoose, smayred her face all — 

Voice without — Beet Mosho Ringwood Twysdish, 
sivoplay, poor Phonorable Moshoo Lowndsi 

Servant — Monsieur Twysben! 

Mr, Twysden, — Mr. Lowndes, how are you ? 

Mr, Lowndes,— well, thank you 5 how are 
you? 

Mr, Bely, — Lowndes is uncoininonly brilliant 
to-day. 

Mr, Twysden, — Not the worse for last night? 
Some of us were a little elevated, I think ! 

Mr, Loiondes, — Some of us quite the reverse. 
(Little cad, what does he want ? Elevated ! he 
couldn’t keep his little legs!) 

Mr, Twysden, —Ell I Smoking, I see. Thank you. 
I very seldom do — but as you are so kind — puff* 
Eh — uncoininonly handsome person that, eh — 
Madame Cerisette, 

The OB, — Thank ye for telling us. 

Mr. Lowndes, — If she meets with your applause, 
Mr. Twysden, I should think Mademoiselle Cerisette 
is all right. 

The OB, — Maybe they’d raise^ her salary if ye 
told her. 

3Ir, Tioysden, — Heh — I see you’re chaffing me. 
We have a good deal of that kind of thing in Somer- 
set — in our — in — hem! This tobacco is a little 
strong. I am a little shaky this morning. Who, by 
the way, is that Prince Bouizotf wlio })layed Ians- 
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quenet with us ? Is he one of the Livonian Boixtzoffs, 
or one of the Hessian Boiitzoifs ? I remember at my 
poor uneleASj Lord Eingwood, meeting a Prince 
Blncher de l^outzolf, something like this man, by the 
way. You knew my poor uncle ? 

Mr. Loiimdes. — Dined with him here three months 
ago at the “^‘Trois Freres.’’ 

Mr. Twysden. — Been at Whipham, I dare say? 
I was bred up there. It was said once that I was to 
have been his heir. He was very fond of me. He 
was my godfather. 

The O’i?. — Then he gave you a mug, and it 
was nT a beauty ^ 

Mr. Ttvysden. — You. said somethin’ ? 1 was speak- 
ing of Whipliamf Mr. Lowndes — one of the finest 
places in England, I should say, except Chatsworth, 
you know, and that sort of thing. My grandfather 
built it — I mean my great grandfather, for I hn of 
the Eingwood family. 

Mr. Lowndes. — Then was Lord Eingwood your 
grandfather, or your grafid godfather? 

Mr. Twysden. — He I he! My mother was his own 
nieee. My grandfather was his own brother, and 
I am— , 

Mr. Lowndes. — Thank you. I see now. 

Mr. — Das ist sehr interessant. Ich ver- 

sichere ihnen das ist sehb interessant. 

Mr. Twysden. — ^uidi soinethin’? (This cigar is 
really — 111 throw it away, please.) I was saying 
that at Whiphara, where I was bred up, we would be 
forty at dinner, and as many more in the upper ser- 
vants’ hall. 

Mr. Lotmdes.-^kridL you dined in the— You 
had pretty good dinners. 

Mr. Ttvysden. — A French chef. Two aids, besides 
VOL xvni. *— r2 
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turtle from town. Two or three regular (^ooks on 
the establishment, besides ki tehen-iuaiclB, roasters, 
and that kind of thing, you understand. ITow many 
have you here now? In Lord I5stridge\s kitchen you 
eaiPt do, I should say, at least without — let me see 
-—why, in our small way — and if you coiuo to Lon- 
don my father will be devlish glad to see you — - 
we — 

Mr, Lowndes, — How is Mrs. Woolcomb this morn- 
ing? That was a fair dinner Woolcomb gave us 
yesterday. 

Mr, Twysden, — He has plenty of money, plenty 
of money, I hope, Lowndes, when you come to town 
— the first time you come, mind — to give you a 
hearty welcome and some of my father^s old por — 

Mr, Hely, — Will nobody kick this little beast 
out? 

Sei^vant, — Monsieur Chesham peut-il voir M* 
Firmin ? 

Mr, Chesham, — Certainly. Come in, Firinin ! 

Mr, Twysden, — Mr, IM-rmang — Mr. Fir — Mr, 
who ? You doiFt mean to say you receive that fellow, 
Mr* Chesham ? 

Mr, Chesham, — - What fellow ? and what do you 
mean, Mr. What-d^ye-caiyim ? 

Mr, Tivysden, — Thai blackg — oh — that is, I — 
I beg your — • 

Mr, Firmin (entering and going up to Mr, Cheshami), 
—I say, give me a bit of news of to-day. What were 
you saying about that — hum and hum and haw — 
mayn't I have it ? (He is talking vonfldentiaUy with 
Mr, Chesham^ lohen he sees Mr, Twysden,) What ! 
you have got that little ead here ? 

Mr, Lowndes. —-You know Mr. Twysden, Mr* 
Firmin. He was Just speaking about you. 
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Mr. Loumdes , — Who wrote that article pitching 
into Peel ? 

Mr. Firtnin. — Family secret — cau^fe Biiy — good-by, 
(]£xit Mr. Firmm.) 

Mr, Chesham , — In my opinion a most ill-advised 
and intemperate article. That joumalj the Pall Midi 
Gazette,” indulges in a very needless acrimony, I 
think 

Mr, Lotmdes, — Chesham does not like to call a 
spade a spade. He calls it a horticultural utensil. 
You have a great career before you, Chesham, You 
have a wisdom and gravity beyond your years. You 
bore us slightly, but we all respect you — we do in- 
deed. What was the text at church last Sunday ? 
Oh, by the way, Hely, you little miscreant, yoti w-ere 
at church! 

Mr, Chesham. — You need not blush, Hely, I am. 
not a joking man; but this kind of jesting does not 
strike me as being particularly amusing, Lowndes, 

Mr. Loiviides. — You go to church because you are 
good, because your aunt was a bishop or something. 
But Hely goes because he is a little miscreant. You 
hypocritical little beggar, you got yourself up as if you 
were, going to a dejedm^ and you had your hair curled, 
and you were seen singing out of the same hymn-book 
with that pretty Miss Baynes, you little wheedling 
sinner; and you walked home with the family — my 
sisters saw you — to a boarding-house where they live 
— by Jove ! you did. And I Tl tell your mother I 

Mr. CJiesha7ii. — I wish you would not make such 
a noise, and let me do my work, Lowndes, Y’ou — 

Here Asmodeus whisks us out of the room, and we 
lose the rest of the young mcn^s conversation. But 
enough has been overheard, I thinlc, to sliow what 
direction young Mr. Hely^s thoughts had taken, Since 
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he was seventeen years of age (at the time when we 
behold him he may be twenty-three), this romantic 
youth has been repeatedly in love : with his elderly 
tutor’s daughter, of course ; with a young haberdasher 
at the university; with his sister’s confidential friend ; 
with the blooming young Danish beauty last year; 
and now, I very much fear, a young acquaintance of 
ours has attracted the attention of this imaginative 
Don Juan. Whenever Hely is in love, he fancies his 
passion will last for ever, makes a confidant of the 
first person at hand, weeps jilenteously, and writes 
reams of verses. Do you remember how in a previous 
chapter we told you that Mrs. Tuffin was determined 
she would 7iot ask Philip to her soirees, and declared 
him to be a forward and disagreeable young man ? 
She was glad enough to receive young Walsingham 
Hely, with his languid air, his drooping head, his fair 
curls, and his flower in his button-hole ; and Hely, 
being then in hot pursuit of one of the tall Miss Black- 
locks, went to Mrs. Tufiin’s, was welcomed there with 
all the honors ; and there, fluttering away from Miss 
Blacklock, our butterfly lighted on Miss Baynes. 
Now Miss Baynes would have danced with a mop- 
stick, she was so fond of dancing ; and Hely, who 
had practised in a thousand Ghaumieres, Mabilles 
(or whatever was the public dance-room then in 
vogue), was a most amiable, agile, and excellent 
partner. And she told Philip next day what a nice 
little partner she had found — poor Philip, who was 
not asked to that paradise of a party. And Philip 
said that he knew the little man ; that he believed he 
was rich ; that he wrote pretty little verses ; in a 
word, Philip, in his leonine ways, regarded little Hely 
as a lion regards a lapdog. 

Now this little Slyboots had a thousand artful little 
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ways. He had a yery keen sensibility and a fine 
taste, which was most readily touched by innocence 
and beauty. He had tears, I won't say at cominand ; 
for they were under no conanand, and gushed from 
his fine eyes in spite of himself. Chavlotte’s inno- 
cence and freshness smote him with a keen pleasure. 
JBon Bleu ! What was that great, tall Miss Blaeklock 
who had tramped through a thousand ball-rooms, com- 
pared to this artless, happy creature? He danced 
away from Miss Blaeklock and after Charlotte the 
moment he saw our young friend; and the Black- 
locks, who knew all about him, and his money, 
and his mother, and his expectations — who had his 
yerses in their poor album, by whose carriage he had 
capered day after day in the Bois de Boulogne < — 
stood scowling and deserted, as this young fellow 
danced off with that Miss Baynes, who lived in a 
boarding-house, and came to parties in a cab wiili 
her horrid old mother! The Blacklocks were as 
though they were not henceforth for Mr. Hely. 
They asked him to dinner. Bless my soul, he utterly 
forgot all about it! He never came to their box on 
their night at the opera. ISTot oxxe twinge of remonse 
had he, Hot one pang of remembrance, II he did 
remember them, it was when they bored him, like 
those tall tragic women in black who are always com- 
ing in their great long trains to sing sermons to Don 
Juan. Ladies, your name is down in his lordship\s 
catalogue; his servant has it; and you, Miss Anna, 
are number one thousand and three. 

But as for Miss Charlotte, that is a different affair. 
What innocence 1 What a fraichetir I What a merry 
good-humor ! Bon Slyboots is touched, he is tenderly 
interested : her artless voice thrills through bis frame ; 
he trembles as he waltzes with her; as liis fine eyes 
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look at her, psha ! what is that film coming over 
them ? 0 Slyboots, Slyboots ! And as she has 

nothing to conceal, she has told, him all he wants to 
know before long. This is her first winter in Paris : 
her first season of coming out. She has only been to 
two balls before, and two plays and an opera. And 
her father met Mr. liely at Lord Trim’s. That was 
her father playing at whist. And they lived at 
Madame Smolensk’s boarding-house in the Champs 
Elysees. And they had been to Mr. Dash’s, and to 
Mrs. Blank’s, and she believed they were going to 
Mrs. Star’s on Priday. Axid did they go to church ? 
Of course they went to church, to the Eue d’Agues- 
seau, or wherever it might be. And Slyboots went 
to church next Sunday. You may perhaps guess to 
what church. And he went the Sunday after. And 
he sang his own songs, accompanying himself on the 
guitar, at his lodgings. And he sang elsewhere. And 
he had a very |)retty little voice, Slyboots had. I be- 
lieve those poems under the common title of Greb 
chen ” in our Walsingham’s charming volume were all 
inspired by Miss Baynes. He began to write about 
her and himself the very first night after seeing her. 
He smoked cigarettes and drank green tea. He looked 
so pale — so ]Dale and sad that he quite pitied himself 
in the looking-glass in his apartments in the Hue 
Miromenil. And he compared himself to a wrecked 
mariner, and to a grave, and to a man entranced and 
brought to life. And he cried quite freely and satis- 
factorily by himself. And he went to see his mother 
and sister next day at the H6tel de la Terrasse,” and 
cried to them and said he was in love this time for 
ever and ever. And his sister called him a goose. 
And after crying he ate an uncommonly good dinner. 
And he took every one into his confidence, as he always 
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did whenever he was in love : always telling, always 
making verses; and always cryiiig, As for Miss 
Blacklock, he buried the dead body of that love deep 
in the ocean of his souL The waves engulfed Miss 
B. The shii^ rolled on. The storm went down. And 
the stars rose^, and the dawn was in las soiil^ etc. 
Well, well ! The mother was a vulgar woman, and 
I am glad you are out of it. And what sort of people 
are General Baynes and Mrs, Baynes ? 

“ Oh, delightful people ! Most distinguished officer, 
the father; modest — doesn’t say a word. The 
mother, a most lively, brisk, agreeable woman. You 
must go and see her, Ma’am. I desire you’ll go 
immediately,” 

And leave cards with P. P. 0 for the Miss Black- 
locks ! ” says Miss Hely, who was a plain lively per- 
son. And both mother and sister spoiled this young 
Hely; as women ouglit always to spoil a son, a 
brother, a father, husband, grandfather — any male 
relative, in a word. 

To see this spoiled son married was the good-natured 
mother’s fond prayer. An eldest sou had died a rake ; 
a victim to too much money, pleasure, idleness. Tim 
widowed mother would give anything to save this one 
from the career through which the elder had passed. 
The young man would be one day so wealthy, that she 
knew many and many a schemer would try and en- 
trap him. Perhaps, she had been made to laiarry his 
father because he was rich ; and she reiuembered the 
gloom and wretchedness of her own union. Oh, that 
she could see her son out of temptation, and the hus- 
band of an honest girl ! It was the young lady’s first 
season ? So much the more likely that she should be 
unworldly. ^^The General — don’t you remember a 
nice old gentleman — in a — well, in a wig — that day 
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we dined at Lord Trim’s, when that horrible old Lord 
Eingwood was there? Tha,t was General Baynes; 
and he broke out so euthnsiastically in defence of a 
poor young man — Dr. Firmiii’s sou — who was a bad 
man, I believe ; but I shall never have confidence in 
another doctor again, that I shaha’t. And we ’U call 
on these people, Fanny, Yes, in a brown wig — the 
General, I perfectly well remember him, and Lord 
Trim said he was a most distinguished officer. And 
I have no doubt his wife, will be a most agreeable per- 
son. Those generals^ wives who have travelled over 
the world must have acquired a quantity of delightful 
information. At a boarding-house, are they ? I dare 
say very pleasant and amusing. And we ’ll drive 
there and call on them immediately/^ 

On that day as M’Grigor and Moira Baynes were 
disporting in the little front garden of Madame Smo- 
lensk’s, I think Moira was just about to lick M’Grigor, 
when his fratricidal hand was stopped by the sight of 
a large yellow carriage — a large London dowager 
family carriage — from which descended a large London 
family footman, with side-locks begrimed with powder, 
with calves such as only belong, to large London 
family footmen, and with cards in his hand. ^^ Geci 
Madame Smolensk ? ” says the large menial. Oui,” 
says the boy, nodding his head ; on which the, footman 
was puzzled, for he thought from his readiness in 
the use of the French language that the boy was a 
Frenchman. 

lei demure General Bang ? ” continued the man. 
^^Hand ns over the cards, John. liTot at home,” 
said Moira. 

Who ain’t at ’ome ? ” inquired the menial. 
'^General Baynes, my father, ain’t at home. He 
shall have the pasteboard when he comes in. ‘ Mrs. 
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Hely ? ^ Oil, Mac, it tlio same name as tliat young 
swell who called the other day ! Ain’t at liome, Johm 
Gone out to pay some visits. Had a fly on jHirpose. 
Gone out with my sist(a*. H^on luy word, tlu^y have*, 
John.^’ And from this accurate rotiort of the boy’s 
behavior, I fear that the young BayncwS must have been 
brought up at a classical and eommereial academy, 
where economy was more studied than politeness. 

Philip conies trudging up to dinner, and as this is 
not his post day, arrives early 5 he hopes, perhaps, 
for a walk with Miss Chaidotte, or a coze in Madame 
Smolensk’s little private room. He finds the two 
boys in the forecourt ; and they have Mrs. Hely’s 
cards in their hands ; and they narrate to him the 
advent and departure of the lady in the swell car- 
riage, the mother of the young swell with the flower 
in his button-hole, who came the other day on such a 
jolly horse. Yes. And he was at church last Sun- 
day, Philip, and he gave Charlotte a hymn-book. And 
he sang : he sang like the piper who played before 
Moses, pa said. And ma said it was wicked, but it 
was n’t: only pa ’s fun, you know. And ma said you 
never came to church. Why don’t you ? ” 

Philip had no taint of jealousy in his magnanimous 
composition, and would as soon have accused Char- 
lotte of flirting with other men as of stealing maclame’s 
silver spoons. So you have had some fine visitors,” 
he says, as the fly drives up. T remember tlnit rich 
Mrs. Hely, a patient of my father’s. My poor mother 
used to drive to her house.” 

Oh, we have seen a great deal of Mr. Hely, Philip I ” 
cries Miss Charlotte, not heeding the scowls of her 
mother, who is nodding and beckoning angrily to the 
girl. 

You never once mentioned him. He is one of the 
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greatest dandies about Paris : quite a lion,” remarks 
Philip. 

Is he ? What a funny little lion ! I never 
thought about him/^ says Miss Charlotte; quite sim- 
ply. 0 ingratitude ! ingratitude ! And we have told 
how Mr. Waisingham was crying his eyes out for 
her. 

^^She never thought about him?” cries Mrs. Baynes, 
quite eagerly. 

‘^fThe pix)er; is it, you^re talking about?” asks 
papa. called him piper, you see, because he piped 
so sweetly at ch — Well, my love ? ” 

Mrs. Baynes was nudging her General at this, mo- 
ment. She did not wish that the piper should form 
the subject of conversation; I suppose. 

The piper’s mother is very rich; and the piper will 
inherit after her. She has a fine house in London. 
She gives very fine parties. She drives in a great 
carriage, and she has come to call upon you, and ask 
you to her balls, I suppose.” 

Mrs. Baynes was delighted at this call. And when 
she said, I hn sure I don’t value fine people, or their 
line parties, or their fine carriages, but I wish that my 
dear child should see the world,” — I don’t believe a 
word which Mrs. Baynes said. She was much more 
pleased than Charlotte at the idea of visiting this fine 
lady ; or else, why should she have coaxed, and whee- 
dled, and been so particularly gracious to the General 
all the evening ? She wanted a new gown. The truth 
is, her yellow xaas very shabby 5 whereas Charlotte, in 
plain white muslin, looked pretty enough to be able 
to dispense with the aid of any Erench milliner. 1 
fancy a consultation with Madame and Mrs, Bunch, 
I fancy a fly ordered, and a visit to the milliner’s the 
next day. And when the pattern of the gown is seb 
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tied with the milliner, I fancy the terror on Mrs, 
Baynes’s wizened face when she ascertains theaiuoxint 
of the bill. To do her jnstice, the GeneraTB wife had 
spent little upon her own homely person. 8he chose 
her gowns ugly, but cheap. There were so many backs 
to clothe in that family that the thrifty mother did 
not heed the decoration of her own. 
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GHAPTEE X 

NEC DULCES AMOBES SBEKNEj PtJEB^ NEQUE TXT 
CHOBEAS. 


“My dear,” Mrs. Baynes said to her dalighter, “you 
are going out a great deal in the world now. You will 
go to a great number of places where poor Philip can- 
not hope to be admittedi” 

“JNot admit Philip, Mamma! then sure I don’t 
want to go,” cries the girl. 

“Time enough to leave off going to parties when 
you can’t afford it and marry him. When I was a 
lieutenant’s wife, I did n’t go to any parties out of the 
regiment, my dear I ” 

“ Oh, then, I am sure I shall never want to go out ! ” 
Charlotte declares. 

“You fancy he will always stop at home, I dare 
say. Men are not all so domestic as your papa. Very 
few love to stop at home like him. Indeed, I may 
say that I have made his home comfortable. But one 
thing is clear, iny child. Philip can’t always expect 
to go where we go. He Is not in the position in life. 
Eecollect, your father is a general officer, C.B., and 
may be K.C.B. soon, and your mother is a general offi- 
cer’s lady. We may go anywhere. I might have gone 
to the drawing-room at home if I chose. Lady Biggs 
would have been delighted to present me. Your aunt 
has been to the drawing-room, and she is only Mrs. 
Major MacWhirter ; and most absurb it w’^as of Mac 
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to let her go* But she rules him in everything, and 
they have no children* I liave, goodness knows 1 I 
sacrifice myself for my children. You little know 
what I deny myself for my cliildren. I said to liudy 
lUggs, ^ jSTo, Lady Biggs ; my hnsbaiul may go. He 
should go. He has his uniform, and it will cost him 
nothing except a fly and a boiic|net for the man who 
drives j but I will not spend money on mysedf for the 
hire of diamonds and feathers, and, though 1 yield in 
loyalty to no person, I dare say my Sovereign ivo?i^t 
miss me.^ And I don^t think her Majesty did. She 
has other things to think of besides Mrs. General 
Baynes, I suppose. She is a mother, and can appre- 
ciate a mother’s sacrifices for her children.’^ 

If I have not hitherto given yon detailed reports of 
Mrs. General Baynes’s conversation, I don’t think, my 
esteemed reader, you will be very angry, 

child,” the General’s lady continued, 
me warn you not to talk nnich to Fiiilip al>ont those 
places to which you go without him, and to which his 
position in life does not allow of his coming. Hide 
anything from him ? Oh, dear, no ! Only for his 
own good, you understand. I don't tall everything to 
your papa. I should only worrit him and vex hinu 
When anything will please him and make him happy, 
then I tell him. And about Philip ? Phili]), I must 
say it, my dear ~ I must as a mother say it — - has his 
faults. He is an envious man. Don’t look shocked. 
He thinks very well of himself ; and having been a 
great deal spoiled, and made too much of in his un- 
happy father’s time, he is so proud and haughty that 
hOi forgets his iwsition^ and thinks he ought to live with 
the highest society* Had Lord Ringwood left him a 
fortune, as Philip led us to expect when we gave our 
consent to this most unlucky match ~ for that ray 
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dear cMld should marry a beggar is most unlucky and 
most deplorable ; I can^t help saying so, Charlotte, — 
if I were on my death-bed I could n^t help saying so 5 
and I wish with all my heart we had never seen 
or heard of him. — There I Don’t go off in one of 
your tantrums 1 What was I saying, pray ? I say that 
Idiilip is in no position, or rather in a very humble 
one, which — a mere newspaper-writer and a subaltern 
too — everybody acknowledges it to be. And if he 
hears us talking about our parties to which we have a 
right to go — to which you have a right to go with 
your mother, a general offieer'^s lady — why, he ’ll be 
offended. He won’t like to hear about them and think 
he can’t be invited ; and you had better not talk about 
them at all, or about the j)eople you meet and dance 
with. At Mrs, ITely’s you may dance with Lord 
Headbury, the ambassador’s son. And if you tell 
Philip he will be offended. He will say that you 
boast about it. When I was only a lieutenant’s wife 
at Barraekpore, Mrs, Captain Capers used to go to 
Calcutta to the Government House balls. I didn’t 
go. But I was offended, and I used to say that Plora 
Capers gave herself airs, and was always boasting of 
her intimacy with the Marchioness of Hastings. Wo 
don’t like our equals to be better off than ourselves. 
Mark my words. And if you talk to Philip about the 
people whom you meet in society, and whom he can’t 
from his unfortunate stsStion expect to know, you 
will offend him. That was why I nudged you tO;day 
when you were going on about Mr. Hely. Anything 
so absurd ! I saw Philip getting angry at once, and 
biting his mustaches, as he always does when he is 
angry — and swears quite out loud — so vulgar ! There ! 
you are going to be angry again, my love ; I never saw 
anything like you ! Is this my Charly who never was 
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angry ? I know the world, dear, and you clon^t. Look 
at me, how I manage your papa, and I tell you doiPfc 
talk to Philip about things which offend him ! Now, 
dearest, kiss your poor old mother who loves you. (Jo 
up stairs and bathe your eyes, and come down ha})py 
to dinner,’’ And at dinner Mrs. General Baynes was 
unconiinonly gracious to Philip : and when gracious 
she was especially odious to Philip, whose magnanb 
ahous nature accommodated itself ill to the wheedling 
artifices of an ill-bred old woman. 

Following this wretched mother’s advice, my poor 
Charlotte spoke scarcely at all to Philip of the parties 
to which she went, and the amusements which she en- 
joyed without him. I dare say Mrs. Baynes was quite 
happy in thinking that she was guiding ” her child 
rightly. As if a coarse woman, because she is mean, 
and greedy, and hypocritical, and fifty years old, has a 
right to lead a guileless nature into wrong ! Ah 1 if 
some of us old folks were to go to school to our chil- 
dren, I am sure, Madam, it would do us a great deal 
of good. There is a fund of good sense and honorable 
feeling about my great-grandson Tommy, which is 
more valuable than all his grandpapa’s experience and 
knowledge of the world. Knowledge of the world for- 
sooth ! Compromise, selfishness niodiliod, and double 
dealing. Tom disdains a lie : when he wants a peach, 
he roars for it. If his mother wishes to go to a party, 
she coaxes, and wheedles, and manages, and smirks, 
and curtsies for months, in order to get her end; 
takes twenty rebuffs, and conies up to the scratch 
again smiling ; — and this woman is forever lecturing 
her daughters, and preaching to her sons upon virtue, 
honesty, and moral behavior! 

Mrs. Hely’s little party at the Hotel de la Ter- 
rasse” was very pleasant and bright; and Miss Char- 
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lotte enjoyed altlxougli her swain was not present. 
But Philip was pleased that his little Charlotte should 
be happy. She beheld with wonderment Parisian 
duchesses, American millionnaires, dandies from the 
embassies, deputies and peers of France with large 
stars and wigs like papa. She gayly described her 
party to Phili];> 5 described, that is to say, everything 
but her own success, which was undoubted. There 
were many beauties at Mrs. Hely’s, but nobody fresher 
or prettier. The Miss Blacklocks retired very early 
and in the worst possible temper. Prince Slyboots 
did not in the least heed their going away. His 
thoughts were all fixed upon little Charlotte. Char- 
letters mamma saw the impression which the girl 
made, and was filled with a hungry joy, G-ood-natured 
Mrs. Hely complimented her on her daughter. 

Thank God, she is as good as she is pretty,” said 
the mother, I am sime speaking seriously this time 
regarding her daughter. Prince Slyboots danced with 
scarce anybody else. He raised a perfect wliirlwind 
of compliments round about Charlotte. She was quite 
a simple person, and did not understand one-tenth part 
of what he said to her. He strewed her path with 
roses of poesy : he scattered garlands of sentiment be- 
fore her all the way from the antecliEunber down stairs, 
and so to the fiy which w^as in waiting to take her and 
parents home to the boarding-house. By George, 
Charlotte, I think you have smitten that fellow,” 
cries the General, who was infinitely amused by young 
Hely — his raixtures, his affectations, his long hair, 
and what Baynes called liis low dress. A slight white 
tape and a ruby button confined Hely^s neck. His hair 
waved over his shoulders. Baynes had never seen 
such a specimen. At the mess of the stout 120th, the 
lads talked of their dogs, horses, and sport. A young 
VOL. xvin. — 13 , 
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civilian, smattering in X}oetry, chattering in a dozen 
languages, scented, smiling, x^erfectlj at ease with 
himself and the world, was a novelty to the old 
officer. 

And now the Queen’s birthday arrived — and that it 
may arrive for many scores of years yet to come, is, I* 
am sure, the prayer of all of us — and with the^ 
birthday his Excellency Lord Estridge’s grand annual 
f8te in honor of his sovereign. A card for their ball 
was left at Madame Smolensk’s for General, Mrs., and 
Miss Baynes ; and no doubt Monsieur Slyboots Walsing- 
ham Hely was the artful agent by whom the invitation 
was forwarded. Once more the General’s veteran 
uniform came out from the tin-box, with its dingy 
epaulettes and little cross and ribbon. His wife 
urged on him strongly the necessity of having a new 
wig, wigs being very cheap and good at Paris — but 
Baynes said a new wig would make bis old coat look 
very shabby, and a new uniform would cost more 
money than he would like to afford. So shabby he 
went fZe cap a 'pled, with a moulting feather, a thread- 
bare suit, a tarnished wig, and a worn-out lace, sibi 
constans. Boots, trousers, sash, coat, were all old and 
worse for wear, and “ faith,” says he, my face follows 
suit.” A- brave, silent man was Baynes ; with a 
twinkle of humor in his lean, wrinkled face. 

And if General Baynes was shabbily attired at the 
Embassy ball, I think I know a friend of mine who 
was shabby too. In the days of his x>rosperity, Mr. 
Philip was parous cultor et infrequens of balls, routs, 
and ladies’ comx3any. Perhaps because his father 
was angered at Philip’s neglect of his social advan- 
tages and indifference as to success in the world, 
Philip was the more neglectful and indifferent. The 
elder’s comedy-smiles, and solemn, hypocritical polite- 
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ness caused scorn and revolt on the part of the' younger 
man. Philip despised the humbug, and the world to 
which such humbug could be welcome. He kept aloof 
from tearparties then ; his evening-dress clothes served 
him for a long time. I cannot say how old his dress- 
coat was at the time of which we are writing. But 
he had beezi in the habit of respecting that garment 
and considering it new and handsome for many years 
, past. Meanwhile the coat had shrunk, or its wearer 
had grown stouter; and his grand embroidered, em- 
bossed, illuminated, carved and gilt velvet dress 
waistcoat, too, had narrowed, had become absurdly 
tight and short, and I dare say was the laughing-stock 
of many of Philip’s acquaintances, whilst he himself, 
poor simple fellow, was fancying that it was^ a most 
splendid article of apparel. You know in the Palais 
Eoyal they hang out the most splendid reach-me- 
down dressing-gowns, waistcoats, and so forth. 
thought Philip, coming out of his cheap dining-house, 
and swaggering along the arcades, and lo oking at the 
tailors’ shops, with his hands in his pockets. ^^ My 
brown velvet dress waistcoat with the gold sprigs, 
which I had made at college, is a much more tasty 
thing than these gaudy ready-made articles. And my 
coat is old certainljq but the brass buttons are still 
very bright and handsome, and, in fact, it is a most 
becoming and gentlemanlike thing.” And under this 
delusion the honest fellow dressed himself in his old 
clothes, lighted a pair of candles, and looked at him- 
self with satisfaction in the looking-glass, drew on a 
pair of cheap gloves which he had bought, walked 
by the Quays, and over the Deputies’ Bridge, across 
the Place Louis XV., and strutted up the Faubourg 
St. Honore to the Hotel of the British Embassy. A 
half-mile of carriages was formed along the 
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street, and of conrse the entrance to the hotel was 
magnificently illuminated. 

A plague on those cheap gloves ! Why had not 
Philip paid three francs for a pair of gloves, instead 
of twenty-nine sous ? Mrs. Baynes had found a capi- 
tal cheap glove shop, whither poor Phil had gone in 
the simplicity of his heart ; and now as he went in 
under the grand illuminated jporte-cocherBi Philip saw 
that the gloves had given way at the thumbs, and 
that his hands appeared through the rents, as red as 
raw beefsteaks. It is wonderful how red hands will 
look through holes in , white gloves. ^^And there 
that hole in my boot, too,” thought Phil ; but he had 
put a little ink over the seam, and so the rent was 
imperceptible. The coat and waistcoat were tight, 
and of a past age. Never mind. The chest was 
broad, the arms were muscular and long, and ITiiPs 
face, in the midst of a halo of fair hair and fiaiuing 
whiskers, looked brave, honest, and handsome. For 
a while his eyes wandered fiercely and restlessly all 
about the room from group to group ; but now — ah ! 
now — they were settled. They bad met another 
pair of eyes, which lighted up with glad welcome 
when they beheld him. Two young cheeks mantled 
with a sweet blush. These were Charlotte’s cheeks : 
and hard by them were mamma’s, of a very different 
color. But Mrs, General Baynes had a knowing 
turban on, and a set of garnets round her old neck, 
like goose-berries set in gold. 

They admired the rooms ; they heard the names of 
the great folks who arrived, and beheld many famous 
personages. They made their curtsies to the ambas- 
sadress. Confusiou! With a great rip, the thumb 
of one of those cheap gloves of Philip’s parts company 
from the rest of the glove, and he is obliged to wear 
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it crumpled up in lus hand : a dreadful mishap — for 
he is going to dance with Charlotte, and he will have 
to give his hand to the 

Who comes up smiling, with a low neck, with wav- 
ing curls and whiskers, pretty little hands exquisitely 
gloved, and tiny feet ? ’T is Walsingham Hely, light- 
est in the dance. Most affably does Mrs. General 
Baynes greet the young fellow. Very brightly and 
happily do Charlotte^s eyes glance towards her favor- 
ite partner. It is certain that poor Phil can’t hope at 
all to dance like Hely. And see what nice neat feet 
and hands he has got,” says Mrs. Baynes. Comme 
il est bien gante ! A gentleman ought to be always 
well gloved.” 

^^Why did you send me to the twenty-nine-sous- 
shop ? ” says poor Phil, looking at his tattered hand- 
shoes and red obtrusive thumb. 

Oh, you 1 ” — (here Mrs. Baynes shrugs her yellow 
old shoulders). Your hands would burst through 
any gloves. How do you do, Mr. Hely? Is your 
mamma here ? Of course she is ! What a delightful 
party she gave us ! The dear ambassadress looks 
quite unwell — most pleasing manners, I am sure 5 
Lord Estridge, what a perfect gentleman!” 

Tlie Bayneses were just come. For what dance 
was Miss Baynes disengaged? ^CAs many as ever 
you like ! ” cries Charlotte, who, in fact, called Hely 
her little dancing-master, and never thought of him 
except as a partner. “ Oh, too much happiness 1 Oh, 
that this could last forever ! ” sighed Hely, after a 
waltz, polka, mazurka, I know not what, and fixing 
on Charlotte the full blaze of his beauteous blue eyes. 

Forever ?” cries Charlotte, laughing. I’m very 
fond of dancing, indeed ; and you dance beautifully ; 
but I don’t know that I should like to dance forever.” 
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Ere tlie words are over^ he is whirling her round 
the room again. His little feet Hy with surprising 
agility. Pits hair floats behind him. He scatters 
odors as he spins. The handkerchief with which he 
fans his pale brow is like a cloudy film of muslin — 
and poor old Philip sees with terror that his pocket- 
handkerchief has got three great holes in it. His 
nose and one eye api)eared through one of the holes 
while Phil was wiping his forehead. It was very 
hot. He was very hot. He was hotterj though 
standing still, than young Hely who was dancing. 
‘^He! he! I compliment you on your gloves, and 
your handkerchief, I hn sure/’ sniggers Mrs. Baynes, 
with a toss of her turban. Has it not been said that 
a bull is a strong, courageous, and noble animal, but 
a bull ill a cbina-shop is not in his place ? There 
you go. Thank you! I wish you’d go somewhere 
else,” cries Mrs. Baynes, in a fury. I'oor Philip’s 
foot has just gone through her flounce. How red is 
he ! how much hotter than ever ! There go Hely 
and Charlotte, whirling round like two opera-dancers ! 
Philip grinds his teeth, he buttons his coat across his 
chest. How very tight it feels ! How savagely his 
eyes glare! Do young men still look savage and 
solemn at balls ? An ingenuous young Englishman 
ought to do that duty of dancing, of course. Society 
calls upon him. But I doubt whether he ought to 
look cheerful during the performance, or flippantly 
engage in so grave a matter. 

As Charlotte’s sweet round face beamed smiles 
upon Philip over Hely’s shoulders, it looked so happy 
that he never thought of grudging her her pleasure : 
and happy he might. have remained in this contempla- 
tion, regarding not the circle of dancers who were 
galloping and whirling on at their usual swift rate, 
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but her, who was the centre of all joy and pleasure 
for him; — when suddenly a shrill voice was heard 
behind him, crying, Get out of the way, hang you ! 
and suddenly there bounced against him Eingwood 
Twysdeii, |)ulling Miss Flora Trotter round the room, 
one of the most powerful and intrepid dancers of that 
season at Paris. They hurtled past Philip ; they shot 
him forward against a pillar. He heard a screech, an 
oath, and another loud laugh from Twysden, and be- 
held the scowls of Miss Trotter as that rapid creature 
bumped at length into a place of safety. 

I told you about Phillips coat. It was very tight. 
The daylight had long been struggling to make an 
entry at the seams. As he staggered up against the 
wall, crack! went a great hole at his back; and 
crack ! one of his gold buttons came oif, leaving a 
rent in his chest. It was in those days when gold 
buttons still lingered ou the breasts of some brave 
men, and we have said simple Philip still thought his 
coat a fine one. 

There was not only a rent of the seam, there was 
not only a burst button, but there was also a rip 
in Philip’s rich cut- velvet waistcoat, with the gold 
sprigs, which he thought so hands o me — a great 
heart-rending scar. What was to be done ? Eetreat 
was necessary. He told Miss Charlotte of the hurt 
he had received, whose face wore a very comical look 
of x)ity at his misadventure — he covered part of his 
wound with his gibus hat-— and he thought he would 
try and make his way out by the garden of the hotel, 
which, of course, was illuminated, and bright, and 
crowded, but not so very bright and crowded as the 
saloons, galleries, supper-rooms, and halls of gilded 
light in which the company, for the most part, 
assembled. 
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So our poor womided friend wandered mto the 
garden^ orer which, the moon was shilling with the 
most blank indifference at the fiddling, feasting, and 
party-colored lamps. He says that his iiiiiid was 
soothed by the aspect of yonder placid moon and 
twinkling stars, and that he had altogether forgotten 
his trumpery little accident and torn coat and waist- 
: but I doubt about the entire truth of this state- 
for there have been some occasions when he, 
Mr. Philip, has mentioned the subject, and owned 
that he was mortified and in a rage. 

Well. He went into the garden : and was calming 
himself by contemplating the stars, when, just by 
that fountain where there is Pradier’s little statue of 
— Moses in the Bulrushes, let us say — round which 
there was a beautiful row of illuminated lamps, light- 
ing up a great coronal of fiowers, which my dear 
readers are at liberty to select and arrange according 
to their own exquisite taste ; — near this little foun- 
tain he found three gentlemen talking together. 

The high voice of one Philip could lieaivand knew 
from old days, Bingwood Twysdeii, Esquire, always 
liked to talk and to excite himself with other persons’ 
liquor. He had been drinking the sovereign’s health 
with great assiduity, I suppose, and was exceedingly 
loud and happy. With Bingwood was Mr. Wooleomb, 
whose countenance the lamps lit up in a fine lurid 
manner, and whose eyeballs gleamed in the twilight: 
and the third of the group was our young friend 
Mr. Lowndes. 

owed him one, you see, Lowndes,” said Mr, 
Bingwood Twysden. hate the feliow! Hang 

always did 1 I saw the great hulkin’ brute 
standin’ there. Couldn’t help myself. Give you 

r nricif. fli’A-vm IVTiocs 
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Trotter at liim — sent lier elbow well into him, and 
spun him up against the wall. The buttons cracked 
oil the beggar’s coat, begad ! What business had he 
there, hang him ? Gad, sir, he made a cannon off an 
old woman in blue, and went into — 

Here Mr, Eingwood’s speech came to an end : for 
his cousin stood before him, grim and biting his 
mustache. 

' “ Hullo the other. ^^Who wants you to 

overhear my conversation ? Damniy, I say ! I — 
Philip put out that hand with the torn glove. The 
glove was in a dreadful state of disruption now. He 
worked the hand well into his kinsman’s neck, and 
twisting Eingwood round into a proper position, 
brought that poor old broken boot so to bear upon 
the proper quarter, that Eingwood was discharged 
into the little font, and lighted amidst the flowers, and 
the "water, and the oihlamps, and made a dreadful 
mess and splutter amongst them. And as for Philip’s 
coat, it was torn worse than ever. 

I don’t know how many of the brass buttons had re- 
volted and parted company from the x^oor old cloth, 
which cracked and split, and tore under the agitation 
of that beating angry bosom. I blush as I think of 
Mr. Firmin in this ragged state, a great rent all across 
his back, and his prostrate enemy lying howling in the 
water, amidst the sputtering, crashing oil-lamps at his 
feet. When Cinderella quitted her first ball, just 
. after the clock struck twelve, we all know how 
shabby she looked. Philip was a still more disrepu- 
table object when he slunk away. I don’t know by 
what side door Mr, Lowndes eliminated him. He also 
benevolently took charge of Philix)’s kinsman and an- 
tagonist, Mr. Eingwood Twysden. Mr. Twjsden’s 
hands, coat-tails, etc., were very much singed and 
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scalded by tlie oil, and cut by the broken glass, 
wliicdi was all extracted at tlie ]>eaiijou Plosi^ital, but 
not without miicdi sulfering on fche pjirt of the x^atieiit. 
But though young Lowndes spoke up for Philip, in de- 
scribing the scene (I fear not without laughter), his 
Excellency caused Mr- Firmiu’s name to be erased 
from his party lists : and I am sure no sensible man 
will defend Philip’s conduct for a inonieiit. 

Of this lamentable fracas which occurred in the 
Hotel Garden, Miss Baynes and her parents had no 
knowledge for a while. Charlotte' was too much occu- 
pied with her dancing, which she pursued ‘with all 
her might ; papa was at cards with some sober male 
and female veterans, and mamma was looking with 
delight at her daughter, whom the young gentlemen, 
of many embassies were charmed to choose for a part- 
ner. When Lord lieadbury, Lord Estridge’s son, was 
presented to Miss Baynes, her mother was so elated 
that she was ready to dance too. I do not envy 
Mrs. Major MacWhirter, at Tours, the perusal of that 
immense manuscript in which her sister recorded the 
events of the ball. Here was Charlotte, beautiful, 
elegant, accomplished, admired everi/where, with young 
men, young noblemen of immense property and expec- 
tations, wild, about her ; and engaged by a promise to 
a rude, ragged, pvesunijjtmus^ ill-bred young man, 
loithout a penny in the world — was n’t it provoking? 
Ah, poor Philip ! How that little sour, yellow mother- 
in-law elect did scowl at him when he came with 
rather a shamefaced look to pay his duty to his 
sweetheart on the day after the ball ! Mrs. Baynes 
had caused her daughter to dress with extra smart- 
ness, had forbidden the poor child to go out, and 
coaxed her, and wheedled her, and dressed her with I 
know not what ornaments of her own, with a fond 
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expectation that Lord Headbnry, that the yellow* 
young Spanish aitacM, that the sprightly Prussian 
secretary, and Walsinghain Hely, Chaiiotte^s partners 
at the ball, would certainly call ; and the only equi- 
page that appeared at Madame Smolensk’s gate was a 
hack cab, which drove up at evening, and out of which 
poor Philip’s well-known tattered boots came striding. 
Such a fond mother as Mrs. Baynes may well have 
been out of humor. 

As for Philip, he was unusually shy and modest. 
He did not know in what light his friends would re- 
gard his escapade of the previous evening. He had 
been sitting at home all the morning in state, and in 
company with a Polish colonel, who lived in his hotel, 
and whom Philip had selected to be his second in case 
the battle of the previous night should have any suite. 
He had left that colonel in company with a bag of 
tobacco and an order for unlimited beer, whilst he 
himself ran up to catch a glimpse of his beloved. 
The Bayneses had not heard of the battle of the pre- 
vious night. They were full of the ball, of Lord 
Estridge’s affability, of the (Tolconda ambassador’s 
diamonds, of the apx)earance of the royal quinces who 
honored the fete, of the most fashionable Paris talk in 
a word. Philip was scolded, snubbed, and coldly re- 
ceived by mamma; but he was used to that sort of 
treatment, and greatly relieved by finding that she 
was unacquainted with his own disorderly behavior. 
He did not tell Charlotte about the quarrel : a knowl- 
edge of it might alarm the little maiden ; and so for 
once our friend was discreet, and held his tongue. 

But if he had any influence with the editor of Ga- 
lignani’s Messenger,” why did he not entreat the con- 
ductors of that admirable journal to forego all mention 
of the fracas at the Embassy ball ? Two clays after 
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the f^te, I am sorry to say, there appeared a para- 
graph in the paper narrating the circumstances of the 
light. And the guilty Philip fmxnd a copy of that 
paper on the table before Mrs. Baynes and the Gen- 
eral when he came to the Champs Elysc^es according 
to his wont. Behind that paper sat Major-General 
Baynes, 0. B., looking confused, and beside him his 
lady frowning like Ehadamanthiis, But no Charlotte 
was in the room. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

INFANBI DOLOEES. 

Philip’s heart beat very quickly at seeing this grim 
pair^ and the guilty newspaper before them, on which 
Mrs. Baynes’s lean right hand was laid. sir,” 

she cried, ^^you still honor us with your company; 
after distinguishing yourself as you did the night be- 
fore last. Fighting and boxing like a porter at his 
Excellency’s ball. It ’s disgusting ! I have no other 
word for it; disgusting!” And here I suppose she 
nudged the General, or gave him some look or signal 
by which he knew he was to come into action ; for 
Baynes straightway advanced and delivered his fire. 

Faith, sir, more bub-ub-blackguard conduct I never 
heard of in my life I That ’s the only word for it : 
the only word for it,” cries Baynes. 

The General knows what blackguard conduct is, 
and yours is that conduct, Mr. Firmin I It is all over 
the town : is talked of everywhere : will be in all the 
newsiiapers. When his lordship heard of it, he was 
furious. Never, never, will you be admitted into the 
Embassy again, after disgracing yourself as you have 
done,” cries the lady. 

Disgracing yourself, that ’s the word. — And dis- 
graceful your conduct was, begad 1 ” cries the officer 
second in command, 

^^You don’t know my provocation,” pleaded poor 
Philip. As I came up to him Twysden was boasting 
that he had struck me — and and laughing at me.” 
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“ And a pretty figure you were to come to a Ml. 
Wlio could help laughing, sir ? ” 

“ He bragged of having insulted me, and I lost my 
temper, and struch him in return, dhe thing is done 
and can’t be helped,” growled Philip. 

“ Strike a little man before ladies ! Very brave 

indeed!” cries the lady. 

“Mrs. Baynes !” 

“ I call it eo'wardly. In the army we consider it 
cowardly to quarrel before ladies,” continues Mrs. 

General B. . _ 

“ I have waited at home for two days to see if he 
wanted any more,” groaned Philip. 

“ Oh, yes 1 After insulting and knocking a little 
man down, you want to murder him ! And you call 
that the conduct of a Christian — the conduct of a 
gentleman ! ” 

“ The conduct of a ruffian, by George ! ” says Gen- 
eral Baynes. 

“ It was prudent of you to choose a very little man, 
and to have the ladies within hearing ! ” continues Mrs. 
Baynes. “Why, I wonder you haven’t beaten my 
dear children next. Don’t you. General, wonder he 
has not knocked down . our poor boys ? They are 
quite small. And it is evident that ladies being pres- 
ent is no hindrance to Mr. Firmiir’s hoxing-matnlm.” 

“The conduct is gross and unworthy of a gentle- 
man,” reiterates the General. 

“ You hear what that man says — that old man, who . 
never says an unkind word ? That veteran, who has 
been in twenty battles, and never struck a man before 
women yet ? Did you, Charles ? Ho has given you 
his opinion. He has called you a name which I won’t 
soil my lips mth repeating, but which you deserve. 
And do you suppose, sir, that I will give my blessed 
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cliild to a Ilian who lias acted as you have acted, and 

been called a ? Charles ! General ! I will go to 

iny grave rather than see my daughter given up to 
such a man ! ” 

Good heavens ! ” said Philip, his knees trembling 
under him. “ You don’t mean to say that you intend 
to go from your word, and — ” 

Oh ! you threaten about money, do you ? Because 
your father was a cheat, you intend to try and make 
us suffer, do you ? ” shrieks the lady. A man who 
strikes a little man before ladies will commit any act 
of cowardice, I dare say. And if you wish to beggar 
my family, because your father was a rogue — ” 

My dear !” interposes the General. 

“Was n’t he a rogue, Baynes ? Is there any deny- 
ing it ? Have n’t you said so a hundred and a 
hundred times ? A nice family to marry into ! hTo, 
Mr. Pirmin ! You may insult me as you please. You 
may strike little men before ladies. You may lift 
your great wicked hand against that poor old man, in 
one of your tipsy fits : but I know a mother’s love, a 
mother’s duty — and I desire that we see you no more.” 

“ Great Powers ! ” cries Philip, aghast. “ You 
don’t mean to — to separate me from Charlotte, 
General? I have your word. You encouraged me. 
I shall break my heart. I’ll go down on my knees to 
that fellow. I ’ll — oh ! — you don’t mean what you 
say!” And, scared and sobbing, the poor fellow 
clasped his strong hands together, and appealed to 
the General, 

Baynes was under his wife’s eye. “I think,” he 
said, “ yonr conduct has been confoundedly bad, dis- 
orderly, and ungentlemanlike. You can’t support my 
child, if you marry her. And if yo\x have the least 
spark of honor in you, as you say you have, it is you, 
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Mr. Eirmin, who will break off the match, and release 
the poor child from certain misery. By George, sir, 
how is a man who fights and quarrels in a noblemaiPs 
to get on in the world ? How is a man, 
who caiPt afford a decent coat to his back, to keep a 
wife ? The more I have known you, the more I have 
felt that the engagement would bring misery upon 
my child ! Is that what you want ? A man of 
honor — Konor in italics, from Mrs. Baynes.) 
Hush, my dear ! — A man of spirit would give her 
p, sir. What have you to offer but beggary, by 
George ? Do you want my girl to come home to 
your lodgings, and mend your clothes ? I think 
I put that point pretty well, Bunch, my boy,” said 
the General, talking of the matter afterwards. “I 
hit him there, six\” 

The old soldier did indeed strike his adversary 
there wdth a vital stab. Philipps coat, no doubt, was 
ragged, and his purse but light. He had sent money 
to his father out of his small stock. There were one 
or two servants in the old house in Parr Street, who 
had been left without their wages, and a part of these 
bts Philip had paid. He knew his own violence of 
temper, and his unruly independence. He thought 
very humbly of his talents, and often doubted of his 
capacity to get on in the world. In his less hopeful 
moods, he trembled to think that he might be bring- 
ing poverty and unhappiness upon his dearest little 
maiden, for whom he would joyfully have sacridced 
Ms blood, his life. Poor Philip sank back sickening 
and fainting almost under Baynes’s words. 

T1 let me see her ? ” he 
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Mrs. Baynes I I must — I must see 
Philip said 5 and fairly broke out in a sob of pain. 

This is the man that strikes men before women ! ’’ 
said Mrs. Baynes. Very courageous, certainly ! ” 

By George, Eliza ! ” the General cried out, starting 
up, “ it *s too bad — 

Infirm of purpose, give me the daggers ! Philip 
yelled out, whilst describing the scene to his biog- 
rapher in after days. Macbeth would never have 
done the murders but for tliat little quiet woman at 
his side. When the Indian prisoners are killed, the 
squaws always invent the worst tortures. You should 
have seen that fiend and her livid smile, as she was 
drilling her gimlets into my heart. I don’t know how 
I offended her. I tried to like her, sir. I had 
humbled myself before her. I went on her errands. 
I played cards with her. I sat and listened to her 
dreadful stories about Barrackpore and the Gov- 
ernor-General. I wallowed in the dust before her, 
and she hated me. I can see her face now ; her cruel 
yellow face, and her sharp teeth, and her gray eyes. 
It was the end of August, and pouring a storm that 
day. I suppose my |)oor child was cold and suffering 
up stairs, for I heard the poking of a fire in her little 
room. When I hear a fire poked overhead now 
— twenty years after — the whole thing comes back to 
me; and I suffer over again that infernal agony. 
Were I to live a thousand years, I could not forgive 
her. I never did her a wrong, but I can’t forgive 
her. Ah, my heaven, how that woman tortured 
me ! ” 

"^^I think I know one or two similar instances,” 
said Mr. Firmin’s biographer. 

You are always speaking ill of women,” said Mr. 
Firmin’s biographer’s wife. 

VOL. xvni. — 14 
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“ No, tliank Heaven ! said the gentleman. I 
think I know some of whom I never thought or spoke 
a word of evil. My dear, will you give Philip some 
more tea ? and with this the gentleman’s narrative 
is resumed. 

The rain was heating down the avenue as Philip 
went into the street. He looked up at Charlotte’s 
window : but there was no sign. There was a flicker 
of a fire there. The poor girl had the fever, and was 
shuddering in her little room, weeping and sobbing on 
Madame Smolensk’s shoulder. Qiie c’ etait pitie a 
voir,” madaine said. Her mother had told her she 
must break from Philip ; had invented and spoken a 
hundred calumnies against him ; declared that he 
never cared for her ; that he had loose principles, and 
was forever haunting theatres and had company. 

It ’s not true, Mother, it ’s not true 1 ” the little girl 
had cried, flaming up in revolt for a moment : hut she 
soon subsided in tears and misery, utterly broken by 
the thought of her calamity. Then her father had 
been brought to her, who had been made to believe 
some of the stories against poor Philip, and who was 
commanded by his wife to impress them upon the girl. 
And Baynes tried to obey orders; but be was scared 
and cruelly pained by the sight of his little maiden’s 
grief and suf ering. He attempted a weak expostula- 
tion, and began a speech or two. But lus heart failed 
him. He retreated behind his wife. She never hesi- 
tated in speech or resolution, and hex language became 
more bitter as her ally faltered. Philip \vas a drunk- 
ard; Philip was a xuodigal ; Philip was a frequenter 
of dissolute haunts and loose companions. She had 
the best authority for what she said. Was not a 
mother anxious for the welfare of her own child ? 

Begad, you don’t suppose your own mother would do 
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anything that was not for your welfare, now ? ” broke 
in the General, feebly.) ^^Do you think if he had not 
been drunk he would have ventured to commit such 
an atrocious outrage as that at the Embassy ? And 
do you suppose I want a drunkard and a beggar to 
marry iny daughter ? Your ingratitude, .Charlotte, is 
horrible I ” cries mamma. And poor Philip, charged 
with drunkenness, had dined for seventeen sous, with 
a carafon of beer, and had counted on a supper that 
night by little Charlotte^s side; so, while the child 
lay sobbing on her bed, the mother stood over her, 
and lashed her. For General Baynes, — a brave man, 
a kind-hearted man, — to have to look on whilst this 
torture was inflicted, must have been a hard duty. 
He could not eat the boarding-house dinner, though 
he took his place at the table at the sound of the dis- 
mal bell. Madame herself was not present at the 
meal ; and you know poor Charlotte’s place was 
vacatit. Her father went xxp stairs, and paused by 
her bedroom door, and listened. He heard murmurs 
within, and madame’s voice, as he stumbled at tbe door, 
cried harvShly, Qxxi est la ? ” He entered. Madame 
was sitting on the bed, with Charlotte’s head on her 
lap. The thick brown tresses were falling over the 
child’s white night-dress, and she lay almost motion- 
less, and sobbing feebly. ^fAli, it is yoxx, General ! ” 
said madaixie. Yoxx have done a ixretty work, sir ! 

Mamma says, won’t you take something, Charlotte 
dear?” faltered the old man, yoxx leave her 

tranqxxil ? ” said madame, with her deep voice. The 
father retreated. When madame went oxit presently 
to get that panacea, tasse de thiyiov liei poor little 
friend, she found the old gentleman seated on a poid- 
manteau at his door. Is she — - is she a little better 
now ? ” he sobbed out, Madame shrugged her shoul- 
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ders, and looked down on the veteran with superb 
scorn. ^^Voiis ii’etes qiihxn poltron, General!” she 
said, and swept down stairs. Baynes was beaten 
indeed. He was suffering horrible pain. He was 
quite unmanned, and tears were trickling down his 
old cheeks as he sat wretchedly there in the dark. 
His wife did not leave the table as long as dinner and 
dessert lasted. She read Galignani ” resolutely after- 
wards. She told the children not to make a noise, as 
their sister was up stairs with a bad headache. But 
she revoked that statement; as it were (as she revoked 
at cards presently), by asking the Miss Bolderos to 
play one of their duets. 

I wonder whether Philip walked up and down be- 
fore the house that night? Ah! it was a dismal 
night for all of them : a racking pain, a cruel sense 
of shame, throbbed under Baynes’s cotton tassel 5 and 
as for Mrs. Baynes, I hope there was not much rest 
or comfort under Aer old night-oap. Madame passed 
the greater part of the night in a great chair in Char- 
lotte^s bedroom, where the poor child heard the hours 
toll one after the other, and fonnd no comfort in 
the dreary rising of the dawn. 

At a very early hour of the dismal rainy morning, 
what made poor little Charlotte fling her arms round 
madame, and cry out, ^^Ah, que je vous aime! ah, 
que vous etes bonne, Madame!” and smile almost 
happily through her tears? In the first place, 
madame went to Charlotte’s dressing-table, -whence 
she took a pair of scissors. Then the little maid sat 
up on her bed, with her brown hair clustering over 
her shoulders 5 and madame took a lock of it, and cut 
a thick curl ; and kissed poor little Charlotte’s red eyes ; 
and laid her pale cheek on the pillow, and carefully 
covered her ; and bade her, with many tender words, 
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to go to sleep. If you are very good, and will go to 
sleep, he shall have it in half an hour, madam e said. 

‘^And as I go down stairs, I will tell Fran^oise to 
have some tea ready for you when you ring/^ And 
this promise, and the thought of what madame was 
going to do, comforted Charlotte in her misery. And 
with many fond, fond prayers for Philip, and con- 
soled by thinking, ^‘ INow she must have gone the 
greater part of the way ; now she must be with him; 
now he knows I will never, never love any but him,” 
she fell asleep at length on her moistened pillow: and 
was smiling in her sleep, and I dare say dreaming of 
Philip, when the noise of the fall of a piece of furni- 
ture roused her, and she awoke out of her dream to 
see the grim old mother, in her white night-cap and 
white dressing-gown, standing by her side. 

Nevermind. She has seen him now. She has 
told him now,” was the child’s very first thought as 
her eyes fairly opened/ ^ He knows that I never, 
never will think of any but him.” She felt as if she 
was actually there in Philip’s room, speaking herself 
to him 5 murmuring vows which her fond lips had 
whispered many and many a time to her lover. And 
now he knew she would never break them, she was 
consoled and felt more courage. 

You have had some sleep, Charlotte ? ” asks Mrs. ' 

Baynes. 

“ Yes, I have been asleep, Mamma.” As she speaks, 
she feels under the pillow a little locket containing — '4 

what ? I suppose a scrap of Mr. Philip’s lank hair. 

hope you are in a less wicked frame of mind -f 

than when I left you last night,” continues the 
matron. 'v 

^^Was I wicked for loving Philip? Then I am i 

wicked still, Mamma!” cries the child, sitting in 
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lier bed. And slie clutclies that little lock of hair 
which nevStles under her pillow. 

What nonsense, child ! This is what you get 
out of your stupid novels. I tell you he does not 
think about you. He is (juite a' reckless, careless 
libertine.’’ 

Yes, so reckless and careless that we owe him the 
bread we eat. He does n’t think of me ! Doesn’t he? 
Ah — ” Here she paused as a clock in a neighboring 
chamber began to strike, she thought, 

has got my message ! ” A smile dawned over her 
face. She sank back on her pillow, turning her head 
from her mother. She kissed the locket, and mur- 
mured: ^^Hot think of me I Don’t you, don’t you, 
my dear I ” She did not heed the woman by her side, 
hear her voice, or for a moment seem aware of her 
presence. Charlotte was away in Philip’s room ; she 
saw him talking wdth her messenger ; heard his voice 
so deep and so sweet j knew that the promises he 
had spoken he never would break. With gleaming 
eyes and hushing cheeks she looked at her mother, 
her enemy. She held her talisman locket and pressed 
it to her heart. Ho, she would never be untrue to 
him 1 Ho, he would never, never desert her I And 
as Mrs. Haynes looked at the honest indignation 
beaming in the child’s face, she read Charlotte’s re- 
volt,' dehance, perhaps victory. The meek child who 
never before had questioned an order, or formed a 
wish which she would not sacrifice at her mother’s 
order, was now in arms asserting independence. But 
I should think mamma is not going to give up the 
command after a single act of revolt; and that she 
will try more attempts than one to cajole or coerce 
her rebel. 

Meanwhile let Fancy leave the talisman locket 
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nestling on Charlotte’s little heart (in which soft 
shelter methinks it were pleasant to linger). Let her 
wrap a shawl round her^ and affix to her feet a pair 
of stout goloshes 5 let her walk rapidly through the 
muddy Champs Elysees, where, in this inclement 
season, only a few policemen and artisans are to be 
found moving. Let her pay a halfpenny at the Pont 
des Invalides, and so march stoutly along the quays, 
by the Chamber of Deputies, where as yet deputies 
assemble : and trudge along the river side, until she 
reaches Seine Street, into which, as you all know, the 
Hue Poussin debouches. This was the road brave 
Madame Smolensk took on a gusty, rainy autumn 
morning, and on foot, for five-franc pieces were 
scarce with the good woman. Before the Hotel 
Poussin ” (ah^ qyH on y etait him a vingt ans I) is a 
little painted wicket which opens, ringing, and then 
there is the passage, you know, with the stair leading 
to the upper regions, to Monsieur Philippe’s room, 
which is on the first fioor, as is that of Bouchard, the 
painter, who has his atelier over the way. A bad 
painter is Bouchard, but a worthy friend, a cheery 
companion, a modest, amiable gentleman. And a 
rare good fellow is Laberge of the second floor, the 
poet from Carcassonne, who pretends to be studying 
law, but whose heart is with the Muses, and whose 
talk is of Victor Hugo and Alfred de Musset, whose 
verses he will repeat to all comers. Hear Laberge 
(I think I have heard Philip say) lived Escasse, a 
Southern man too — a capitalist — a clerk in a bank, 
quoi/ — whose apartment was decorated sumptuously 
with his own furniture, who had Spanish wine and 
sausages in cupboards, and a bag of dollars for a 
friend in need. Is Escasse alive still ? Philip Fir- 
min wonders, and that old colonel, who lived on the 
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same floor, and wlio had been a prisoner in England ? 
What wonderful descriptions that Colonel Dujarret 
had of le$ Mees$ Anglaises and their singularities of 
dress and behavior ! Though conq^uered and a pris- 
oner, what a conqueror and enslaver ho was, when in 
our country I You see, in his rough way, Philip used 
to imitate these people to his friends, and we almost 
fancied we could see the hotel before us. It was 
very clean ; it was very cheap ; it was very dark 5 it 
was very cheerful ; — capital coffee and bread-and- 
butter for breakfast for fifteen sous ; capital bedroom 
au ’premier for thirty francs a month — dinner if yon 
would for I forget how little, and a merry talk round 
the pipes and the grog afterwards — the grog, or the 
modest emi siccree* Here Colonel Dujarret recorded 
his victories over both sexes. Here Colonel Ty mow- 
ski sighed over his enslaved Poland. Tymowski was 
the second who was to act for Philip, in case the 
Eingwood Twysclen affair should have come to any 
violent conclusion. Here Laberge bawled poetry to 
Philip, who no doubt in his turn confided to the 
young Frenchman his own hopes and passion. Deep 
into the ziight he would sit talking of his love, of her 
goodness, of her beauty, of her innocence, of her 
dreadful mother, of her good old father. Que sgais-je ? 
Have we not said that when this man had anything 
on his mind, straightway he bellowed forth his opin- 
ions to the universe ? Philip, away from his love, 
would roar out her praises for hours and hours to 
Laberge, until the candles burned down, until the 
hour for rest was come and could be delayed no 
longer. Then he would hie to bed with a prayer for 
her •, and the very instant he awoke begin to think 
of her, and bless her, and thank God for her love. 
Poor as Mr. Philip was, yet as the possessor of health, 
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content, Iionor, and tliat priceless pure jewel tlie girPs 
love, I think we will not pity him much j though, on 
the night when he received his dismissal from Mrs. 
Baynes, he must have passed an awful time, to he 
sure. Toss, Philip, on your bed of pain, and doubt, 
and fear. Toll, heavy hours, from night till dawn. 
Ah! ^twas a weary night through which two sad 
young hearts heard you tolling. 

At a pretty early hour the various occupants of 
the crib at the Eue Poussin used to appear in the 
dingy little salle-a-mangeT^ and partake of the break- 
fast there provided. Monsieur Menou, in his shirt- 
sleeves, shared and distributed the meal. Madame 
Menou, with a Madras handkerchief round her grizz- 
ling head, laid down the smoking coffee on the shin- 
ing oil-cloth, whilst each guest helped himself out of 
a little museum of napkins to his own particular 
towel. The room was small! the breakfast was not 
fine : the guests who partook of it were certainly not 
remarkable for the luxury of clean linen ; but Philip 
— who is many years older now than when he dwelt 
in this hotel, and is not pinched for money at all 
you will be pleased to hear (and between ourselves 
has become rather a gourmand), — declares he was a 
very happy youth at this humble “ Hotel Poussin,” 
and sighs for the days when he was sighing for Miss 
Charlotte. 

Well, he has passed a dreadful night of gloom and 
terror. I doubt that he has bored Laberge very 
much with his tears and despondency. And now 
morning has come, and, as he is having his breakfast 
with one or more of the before-named worthies, the 
little boy-of-ali-work enters, grinning, his plmmt 
under his arm, and cries line dame pour M. 
Philippe P? 
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Uue dame!” says tlie Freiieli coloxielj looking up 
from his paper. “ Allez, inauvais sujet ! ” 

Grand Dieu! what has happened ? ” cries Philip, 
running forward, as he recognizes madame’s tall 
ligiire in the passage. They go up to his room, I 
suppose, regardless of the grins and sneers of the 
little hoy with the plumet, who aids the maid-servant 
to make the beds ; and who thinks Monsieur Philippe 
has a very elderly acipuaintance. 

Philip closes the door upon his visitor, who looks 
at him with so much hope, kindness, confidence in 
her eyes, that the poor fellow is encouraged almost 
ere she begins to speak. “Yes, you have reason; 
I come from the little person,” Madame Smolensk 
said, The means of resisting that poor dear angel ! 
She has passed a sad night ! What ? You, too, 
have not been to bed, poor young man ! ” Indeed 
Philip had only thrown himself on his bed, and 
had kicked there, and had groaned there, and had 
tossed there; and had tried to read, and, I dare say, 
remembered afterwards, with a strange interest, the 
book he read, and that other thought which was 
throbbing in his brain all the time whilst he was 
reading, and whilst the wakeful hours went wearily 
tolling by. 

in effect,” says poor Philip, rolling a dismal 
cigarette; ^Hhe night has not been too fine. And she 
has suffered too? Heaven bless her!” And then 
Madame Smolensk told how the little dear angel had 
cried all the night long, and how the Smolensk had 
not succeeded in comforting her, until she promised 
she would go to Philip, and tell him that his Charlotte 
would be his for ever and ever ; that she never could 
think of any man but him; that he was the best, 
and the dearest, and the bravest, and the truest 
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Philip, and that she did not believe one word of those 
wicked stories told against him by — ^^Hold, Mom 
sieur Philippe, I suppose Madame la Generale has 
been talking about you, and loves you no more,” cried 
Madame Smolensk. “ We other women are assassins 
— assassins, see you ! But Madame la Generale went 
too far with the little maid. She is an obedient little 
maid, the dear Miss ! — trembling before her mother, 
and always ready to yield — only now her spirit is 
roused ; and she is yours and yours only. The lit- 
tle dear, gentle child ! All, how pretty she was, lean- 
ing on my shoulder. I held her there — yes, there, 
my poor gargonj and I cut this from her neck, and 
brought it to thee. Come, embrace me. Weep ; that 
does good, Philix3. I love thee well. Go — and thy 
little — it is an angel 1 ” And so, in the hour of their 
pain, myriads of manly hearts have found woman’s 
love ready to soothe their anguish. 

Leaving to Philip that thick curling lock of brown 
hair (from a head where now, mayhai^, there is a line 
or two of matron silver), this Samaritan plods her 
way back to her own house, where her own cares 
await her. But though the way is long, madaine’s 
step is lighter now, as she thinks how Charlotte at 
the journey’s end is waiting for news of Philiji; and 
I supx)ose there are more kisses and embraces, when 
the good soul meets with the little suffering girl, and 
tells her how Phili]! will remain forever true and 
faithful; and how true love must come to a hajDpy 
ending; and how she, Smolensk, will do all in her 
X30wer to aid, comfort, and console her young friends. 
As for the writer of Mr, Philip’s memoirs, you see I 
never try to make any concealments. I have told 
you, all along, that Charlotte and Philip are married, 
and I believe they are happy. But it is certain that 
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they suffered dreadfully at this time of their lives ; 
and my wife says that Charlotte, if she alludes to the 
period and the trial, speaks as though they had both 
undergone some hideous operation, the remembrance 
of which forever causes a x)ang to the memory. So, 
my young lady, will you have your trial one day, to 
be borne, pray Heaven, with a meek spirit. Ah, how 
surely the turn comes to all of us ! Look at Madame 
Smolensk at her luncheon-table, this day after her 
visit to Philip at his lodging, after comforting little 
Charlotte in her pain. How brisk she is! How 
good-natured I How she smiles ! How she speaks to 
all her company, and carves for her guests 1 You do 
not suppose she has no griefs and cares of her own ? 
You know better. I dare say she is thinking of her 
creditors 5 of her poverty ; of that aceex:)ted bill which 
will come due next week, and so forth. The Samari- 
tan who rescues you, most likely, has been robbed 
and has bled in his day, and it is a wounded arm that 
bandages yours when bleeding. 

If Anatole, the boy who scoured the plain at the 
Hotel Poussin,’^ with his plumat in his jacket-pocket, 
and his slippers soled with scrubbing brushes, saw 
the embrace between Philip and his good friend, I 
believe, in his experience at that hotel, he never wit- 
nessed a transaction more honorable, generous, and 
blameless. Put what construction you will on the 
business, Anatole, you little imj) of mischief! your 
mother never gave you a kiss more tender than that 
which Madame Smolensk bestowed on Pliilip — than 
that which she gave Philip — than that which she 
carried back from him and faithfully placed on poor 
little Charlotte’s pale round cheek. The world is full 
of love and pity, I say. Had there been less suffer- 
ing, there would have been less kindness. I, for one, 
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almost wish to be ill again, so that the friends who 
succored me might once more come to my rescue. 

To poor little wounded Charlotte in her bed, our 
friend the inistress of the boarding-house brought 
back inexpressible comfort. Whatever might betide, 
Philip would never desert her I Think you I would 
ever have gone on such an embassy for a French girl, 
or interf erred between her and her parents ? ’’ ma- 
dame asked* Never, never ! But you and Monsieur 
Philippe are already betrothed before Heaven ; and I 
should despise you, Charlotte, I should despise him, 
were either to draw back.^^ This little point being 
settled in Miss Charlotte’s mind, I can fancy she is 
immensely soothed and comforted j that hope and 
courage settle in her heart 5 that the color comes back 
to her young cheeks ; that she can come and join her 
family as she did yesterday. “ I told you she never 
cared about him,” says Mrs. Baynes to her husband. 

Faith, no : she can’t have eared for him much,” says 
Baynes, with something of a sorrow that his girl 
should he so light-minded. But you and I, who have 
been behind the scenes, who have peeped into Philip’s 
bedroom and behind poor Charlotte’s modest curtains, ■ 
know that the girl had revolted from her parents ; 
and so children will if the authority exercised over 
them is too tyrannical or unjust. Gentle Charlotte, 
who scarce ever resisted, was aroused and in re- 
bellion: honest Charlotte, who used to speak all her 
thoughts, now hid them, and deceived father and 
mother; — yes, deceived : — what a confession to 
make regarding a young lady, the prhnci donna of oar 
opera! Mrs, Baynes is, as usual, writing her lengthy 
scrawls to sister Mac Whirter at Tours, and informs 
the Major’s, lady that she has very great satisfaction 
in at last being able to announce that that most im- 
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prudent and in all respects ineligible engagement 
between lier Charlotte and a certain young man^ son of 
a bankrupt London physician, is come to an end. 
Mr. P/s condaet has been so wild, so gross, vso dis- 
orderly and uyigentlemanlihe, that the General (and 
you know, Maria, how soft and sweet a tempered man 
Baynes is) has told Mr. Firmin his opinion in un- 
mistakable words, and forbidden him to continue 
his visits. After seeing him every day for six 
months, during which time she has accustomed her- 
self to his peculiarities, and his often coarse and 
odious expressions and conduct, no wonder the separa- 
tion has been a shock to dear Char, though I believe 
the young man feels nothing who has been the muse 
of all this grief That he cares but little for her, has 
been my opinion all along, though she, artless child, 
gave him her whole affection. He has been ac- 
customed to throw over women ; and the brother of a 
young lady whom Mr. F. had coyirted and left (and 
who has made a most excellent match since), showed 
his indignation at Mr. F.^s conduct at the Embassy 
ball the other night, on which the young man took 
advantage of his greatly superior size and strength to 
begin a mdganr hoxing-match, in which both parties 
were severely wounded. Of course you saw the para- 
graph in Galignani ’ about the whole affair. I sent 
our dresses, but it did not j)rint them, though our 
names appeared as amongst the company. Anything 
more singular than the appearance of Mr. F. you can- 
not well imagine. I wore my garnets ; Charlotte 
(who attracted universal admiration) was in etc. etc. 
Of course, the separation has occasioned her a good 
deal of pain ; for Mr. F. certainly behaved with much 
kindness and forbearance on a previous occasion. 
But the General will not hear of the continuance of 
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the connection. He says the young man’s conduct 
has been too gross and shameful; and when once 
roused; you knoW; I n^iight as well attempt to chain a 
tiger as Baynes. Our poor Char will suffer no doubt 
in consequence of the behavior of this briitC; but she 
has ever been an obedient child; who knows how to 
honor her father and mother. S/ie up wonder- 

fully^ though, of course; the dear child suffers at the 
parting. I think if she were to go to you and 'Maiy 
Whirtev at Tours, for a month or two, she would be all 
the better for change of air, toO; dear Mac. Come 
and fetch her; and we will pay the dawh. She would 
go to certain poverty and wretchedness did she marry 
this most violent and disreputable young man. The 
General sends regards to Mac, and I aiii;” etc. 

That these were the actual words of Mrs, Baynes’s 
letter I cannot, as a veracious biographer, take upon 
myself to say. I never saw the document, though I 
have had the good fortune to peruse others from the 
same hand. Charlotte saw the letter some time after, 
upon one of those not unfrequent occasions, when a 
quarrel occurred between the two sisters — Mrs. Major 
and Mrs. General — and Charlotte mentioned the 
contents of the letter to a friend of mine wdro has 
talked to me about his affairs, and especially his love- 
affairs, for many and many a long hour. And shrewd 
old womaii as Mrs. Baynes may be, you may see how 
utterly she was mistaken in fancying that her 
daughter’s obedience was still secure. The little 
maid had left father and mother, at hrst with their 
eager sanction ; her love had been given to Firm in ; 
and an inmate — a prisoner if you will — under her 
father’s roof, her heart remained with Philip, however 
time or distance might separate them. 

And now, as we have the command of Philip’s 
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desk, and are free to open and read tlie private letters 
which, relate to his history, I take leave to put in a 
document which was penned in his pla(3e of exile 
‘by his worthy father, upon receiving the news of 
'the quarrel described in the last chapter of these 
memoirs:* — 

**Astoe House, New York, Scptenil3er 27. 

Dear Philip, — I received the news in your last kind and 
affectionate letter with not iminingled pleasure ; but ah, what 
pleasure in life does not carry its amari aliquid along with it! 

, That you are hearty, cheerful, and industrious, earning a small 
competence, l am pleased indeed to think : that you talk about 
being married to a penniless girl I canT say gives me a very 
sincere pleasure. With your good looks, good manners, at- 
tainments, you might have hoped for a better match than a 
half-pay officers daughter. But kis useless speculating on 
what might have been We are puppets in the hands of fate, 
moat of us. We are carried along by a power stronger than 
ourselves. It has driven me, at sixty years of age, from com.* 
petence, general respect, high position, to poverty and exile. 
So be it! laudo mane?i^em, as my delightful old friend and 
philosopher teaches me — si celeres quatit — you know 

the rest. Whatever our fortune may be, I hope that my 
Philip and his father will bear it with the courage of gentle- 
men. 

‘‘ Our papers have announced the death of your poor mother’s 
uncle, Lord Ringwood, and I had a fond lingering hope that 
he might have left some token of remembrance to his brother’s 
grandson. He has not. You have ^probam pmipenem sine 
dote. You have courage, health, strength, and talent. I was 
in greater straits than you are at your age. My father was not 
as indulgent as yours, I hope and trust, has been. From debt 
and dependence I worked myself up to a proud po.sition by 
my own efforts, q^iat the storm overtook me and engulfed 
me afterwards, is true. But I am like the merchant of my 
favorite poet : I still hope — ay, at 631 — to mend my shat- 
tered ships, indodlis paupericm paii. I still hope to pay back 
to ray dear boy that fortune which ought to have been his, 
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and which went down in my own shipwreck Something tells 
me I must — I will I 

‘‘ I agree -with you that your escape from Agnes Twysden has 
been a piece of good fortune for yo% and am much diverted by 
your account of her dusky iyinamorato ! Between ourselves, 
the fondness of the Twysdens for money amounted to mean- 
ness. And though I always received Twysden in dear Old 
Parr Street, as I trust a gentleman should, his company was in- 
sufferably tedious to me, and his vulgar loquacity odious. His 
son also was little to my taste. Indeed I was heartily relieved 
when I found your connection with that fainily was over, 
knowing their rapacity about money, and that it was your 
fortune, not you, they were anxious to secure for Agnes. 

You will be glad to hear that I am in not inconsiderable 
practice already. My reputation as a physician had preceded 
me to this country. My work on Gout was favorably noticed 
here, and in Philadelphia, and in Boston, by the scientific 
journals of those great cities. People are more generous and 
compassionate towards misfortune here than in our cold-hearted 
island I coukl mention several gentlemen of New York who 
have suffered shipwreck like myself, and are now prosperous 
and respected. I had the good fortune to be of considerable 
professional service to Colonel J B. Fogle, of New York, on 
our voyage out ; and the Colonel, who is a leading personage 
here, has shown himself not at all ungrateful. Those who 
fancy that at New York people cannot appreciate and under- 
stand the manners of a gentleman, are a little mistaken; 
and a man who, like myself, has lived with the best society in 
London, has, I flatter myself, not lived iii tliat society quite in 
vain The Colonel is proprietor and editor of one of the most 
brilliant and influen tial j ourrials of the city. You know that 
arms and the toga are often worn here by the same individual, 
.and—" ■' 

I had actually written thus far when I read in the Colonel’s 
paper — the ‘New York Emerald’-— an account of your 
battle with your cousin at the Embassy ball I Oh, you pug- 
nacious Philip! Well, young Twysden was very vulgar, very 
rude and overbearing, and, I have no doubt, deserved the chas- 
tisement you gave him. By the way, the correspondent oT the 

VOL. XVVII. — 15 
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* Emerald/ makes some droll blunders regarding you in his 
letter. We are all fair game for publicity in this country, 
where the press is free idth a vengeance; and your private 
affiiirs, or mine, or the President’s, or our gracious Queen’s, 
for the matter of that, are discussed with a freedom which 
certainly amounts to license. The Goloners lady is passing 
the winter in Paris, where I should wdsh you to pay your 
respects to her tier husband bus been most kind to me. I 
am told that Mrs. F. lives in the very choicest French society, 
and the friendship of this family may be useful to you as to 
your affectionate lather, G. B. F, 

“ Address as usual, until you hear further from me, as Dr. 
Brandon, New York. I wonder whether Lord Estridge has 
asked you after his old college friend 1 When he was Head- 
bury ami at Trinity, he and a certain pensioner whom men 
used to nickname Brummel Firmin were said to be the best 
dressed men in the university. Estridge has advanced to rank, 
to honors! You may rely on it, that be will liave one of the 
very vacant garters. What a different, what an iinfortii- 
iiate career, has been his quondam friend’s! — an exile, an 
inhabitant of a small room in a great hotel, wliere I sit at a 
scrambling public-table wdtli all soxds of coarse people! The 
way in which they bolt their dinner, ofteti with a shocks 
me. Your remittance was most welcome, small as it was. It 
shows my Philip has a hind heart. Ah ! why, why are you 
thinking of marriage, who are so poor % By the way, your 
encouraging account of your circumstances has in<luced me to 
draw upon you for one hundred dollars. The bill will go to 
Europe by the packet which carries this letter, and has kindly 
been cashed for me by my friends, Messrs. Plaster and Shin- 
man, of Wall Street, respected bankers of this city. Leave 
your card with Mrs. Fogle, Her husband himself may be 
useful to you and your ever attached Father.’’ 


We take the York EmeralcU’ at Bays’s/’ 

and in it I had read a very amusing account of our 
friend Philip, in an ingenious correspondence entitled 
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Letters from an Attache’^ which appeared in that 
journal. I even copied the paragraph to show to my 
wife, and perhaps to forward to our friend. 

“I promise you.” wrote ihQ attach^ ^ ‘Hhe new country did 
not disgrace the old at the British Embassy hall on Queen 
Tic’s birthday. Colonel Z. B. Hoggins’s lady, of Albany, and 
the peerless bride of Elijah J. Dibbs, of Twenty-ninth Street 
in your city, were the observed of all observers for splendor, 
for elegance, for refined native beauty. The Royal Dukes 
danced with nobody else ; and at the attention of one of the 
Princes to the lovely Miss Dibbs, I observed his Royal Duchess 
looked as black as thunder. Supper handsome. Back Del- 
monico to beat it. Champagne so-so. By the way, the young 
fellow who writes here for the ‘ Pall Mall - Gazette’ got too 
much of the champagne on board — as usual, I am told. The 
Honorable R. Twysden, of London, was rude to my young 
chap’s partner, or winked at him offensively, or trod on his 
toe, or I don’t Imow -wEat --- but 3 mung F. followed him into 
the garden ; hit out at him ; sent him flying like a spread 
eagle into the midst of an illumination, and left him there 
sprawling. Wild, rampageous fellow this young F. ; has 
already spent his own fortune, and ruined his poor old father, 
who has been forced to cross the water. Old Louis Philippe 
went away early. He talked long with onr Minister about 
his travels in our country. I was standing hy, but in course 
ain’t so ill-bred as to say wbat passed betw^een them.” 

In this way history is written. I dare say about 
others besides Philip, in English papers as well as 
American, have fables been narrated. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

CONTAIHS A TOG OF WAB. 

Who was the first to spread the report that Philip 
was a prodigal, and had ruined his poor confiding 
father ? I thought I knew a person who might be in- 
terested in getting under any shelter, and sacrificing 
even his own son for his own advantage. I thought 
I knew a man who had done as much already, and 
surely might do so again ; but niy wife flew into one 
of her tempests of indignation, when I hinted some- 
thing of this, clutched her own children to her heart 
according to her maternal wont, asked me was there 
any power would cause me to belie tlimn ? and sternly 
rebuked me for daring to be so wicked, heartless, and 
cynical. My dear creature, wrath is no answer. You 
call me heartless and cynic, for saying men are false 
and wicked. Have you never heard to what lengths 
some bankrupts will go ? To appease the wolves who 
chase them in the winter forest, have you not read how 
some travellers will cast all their provisions out of the 
sledge ? then, when all the provisions are gone, don’t 
you know that they will fling oufc perhaps the sister, 
perhaps the mother, perhaps the baby, the little dear 
tender innocent ? Don’t you see him tumbling among 
the howling pack, and the wolves gnashing, gnawing, 
crashing, gobbling him up in the snow ? Oh, horror — 
horror ! My wife draws all the young ones to her 
breast as I utter these fiendish remarks. She hugs 
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them in her embrace, and says, '^For shame and 
that 1 am a monster, and so on. Go to ! Go down on 
your knees, woman, and acknowledge the sinfulness of 
our humankind. How long had our race existed ere 
murder and violence began? and how old was the 
world ere brother slew brother ? 

Well, my wife and I came to a compromise. I 
might have my opinion, but was there any need to 
communicate it to poor Philip ? No, surely. So I 
never sent him the extract from the ^'New York Em- 
erald;’^ though, of course, some other good-natured 
friend did, and I don’t think my magnanimous friend 
cared much. As for supposing that his own father, 
to cover his own character, would lie away his 
son’s — such a piece of artifice was quite beyond 
Philip’s eomprehensioD, who has been all his life slow 
in appreciating roguery, or recognizing that there is 
meanness and double-dealing in the world. When he 
once comes to understand the fact; when he once 
comprehends that Tartuffe is a humbug and swelling 
Bufo is a toady ; then my friend becomes as absurdly 
indignant and mistrustful as before he was admiring 
and confiding. Ah, Philip! Tartuiffe has a number 
of good, respectable qualitie^s ; and Bufo, though an 
underground odious animal, may have a precious jewel 
in his head, ’Tis you are cynical. I see the good 
qualities in these rascals whom you spurn. I see. I 
shrug my shoulders. I smile : and you call me cynic. 

It was long before Philip could comprehend why 
Charlotte’s mother turned upon him, and tried to force 
her daughter to forsake him. I have offended the 
old woman in a hundred ways,” be would say. My 
tobacco annoys her; my old clothes offend her; the 
very English I speak is often Greek to her, and she 
can no more construe my sentences than I can the 
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Hindostanee jargon slie talks to her husband at 
diniier.^^ dear fellow, if you had ten thoiisiind a 

year she would try and construe your sentences, or 
accept them even if not understood,’^ I would reply. 
And some men, whom you and I kiiqwto be mean, 
and to be false, and to be flatterers and parasites, and 
to be inexorably hard and cruel in their own private 
circles, will surely pull a long face to-morrow, and 
say, Oh ! the man ’s so cynieah’/ 

I acquit Baynes of what ensued. I hold Mrs. B. to 
have been the criminal - — the stupid criininal. The hus- 
band, like many other men extremely brave in active 
life, was at home timid and irresolute. Of two heads 
that lie side by side on the same pillow for thirty 
years, one must contain the stronger power, the more 
enduring resolution. Baynes, away from his wife, 
was shrewd, courageous, gay at times ; when with her 
he was fascinated, torpid under the power of tins bale- 
ful superior creature. Ah, wdien we were subs to- 
gether in camp in 1803, what a lively fellow Charley 
Baynes was !” his corn rade, Colonel Bunch, would 
say. That was before he ever saw his wife’s yellow 
face ; and what a slave she has made of him I ” 

After that fatal conversation which ensued on the 
day succeeding the ball, Philip did not come to dinner 
at madame’s according to Ms custom. Mrs. Baynes 
told no family stories, and Colonel Bunch, who had 
no special liking for the young gentleman, did not 
trouble himself to make any inquiries about him. 
One, two, three days passed, and no Philip. At last 
the Colonel says to the General, with a sly look at 
Charlotte, Baynes, where is our young friend with 
the mustache? We have not seen him these three 
days.” And he gives an arch look at poor Charlotte. 
A burning blush flamed up in little Charlotte’s pale 
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face, as she looked at her parents and then at their old 
friend. “ Mr. Firinin does not come because pax)a and 
mamma have forbidden him/^ says Charlotte. I sn2>- 
pose he only comes where he is welcome.^’ And, hav- 
ing made this audacious speech, I suppose the little 
maid tossed her little head up ; and wondered, in the 
silence which ensued, whether all the company could 
hear her heart thumping. 

Madame, from her central place, where she is carv- 
ing, sees, from the looks of her guests, the indignant 
flushes on Charlotte’s face, the confusion on her 
father’s, the wrath on Mrs. Baynes’s, that some dread- 
ful words are passing; and in vain endeavors to 
turn the angry current of talk. ‘^XJuioetit canard 
delicieux; goutez-en, Madame ! ” she cries. Honest 
Colonel Bunch sees the little maid with eyes flashing 
with anger, and trembling in every limb. The 
oifered duck having failed to create a diversion, he, 
too, tries a feeble commonplace. A little difference, 
my dear,” he says, in an under voice. There will 
be such in the best-regulated families. Canard 
sauvage tres bong, Madame, avec — ” but he is 
allowed to speak no more, for — 

What would you do, Colonel Bunch,” little 
Charlotte breaks out with her poor little ringing, 
trembling voice — that is, if you were a young man, 
if another young man struck you and insulted you? ” 
I say she utters this in such a clear voice, that 
Fran^oise, the that Auguste, the 

footman, that all the guests hear, that all the knives 
and forks stop their clatter. 

Faith, my dear, I ’d knock him down if I could,” 
says Bunch ; and he catches hold of the little maid’s 
sleeve, and would stop her speaking if he could. 

^^And that is what Philip did,” cries Charlotte 
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aloud ; and maimiia has turned him out of the house 
— yes, out of the house, for acting like a man of 
honor !” 

‘^G-o to your room this instant, Miss!’’ shrieks 
mamma. As for old Baynes, his stained old uxiiform 
is not more dingy-red than his wrinkled face and his 
throbbing temples. He blushes under his wig, no 
doubt, could we see beneath that ancient artifice, 

^^What is it? madame your mother dismisses you 
,of my table? I will come wit^ you, my dear Miss 
Charlotte!” says madame, with much dignity. 
‘^Serve the sugared plate, Auguste ! My ladies, you 
will excuse me ! I go to attend the dear miss, who 
seems to be ill.” - And she rises up, and she follows 
poor little blushing, bxirning, weeping Charlotte : and 
again, I have no doubt, takes her in her arms, and 
kisses, and cheers, aiid caresses heuv— at the th^^ 
old of the door ~ there by the staircase, among the 
cold dishes of the dinner, where Moira and M’Grigor 
had one moment before been maranding, 

/^Courage, ma fille, courage, mon enfant ! Tenez! 
Behold something to console thee ! ” and madame 
takes out of her pocket a little letter, and gives it to 
the girl, who at sight of it kisses the superscription, 
and then, in an anguish of love, and joy, and giuef, 
falls on the neck of the kind woman, who consoles 
her in her misery. Whose writing is it Charlotte 
kisses ? Can you guess by any means ? Upon my 
word, Madame Smolensk, I never recommend ladies 
to take daughters to your boarding-house. And I like 
you so much, I would not tell of you, but you know 
the house is shut up this many a long day. Oh 1 the 
years slip away fugacious ; and the grass has grown 
over graves ; and many and many joys and sorrows 
have been born and have died since then for Char- 
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lotte and Philip : but that grief aches still in their 
bosoms at times ; and that sorrow throbs at Char- 
lotte^s heart again whenever she looks at a little yel- 
low letter in her trinket-box: and she says to her 
childrenj ^^ Papa wrote that to me before we were 
married, my dears.’^ There are scarcely half a dozen 
words in the little letter, I believe ; and two of them 
are “ for ever.” 

I could draw a ground-plan of madame’s house in 
the Champs Ely sees if I liked, for has not Philip 
shown me the place and described it to me many 
times? In front, and facing the road and garden, 
were madame'S room and the salon j to the back was 
salle-h^manger ; and a stair ran up the house 
(where the dishes used to be laid during dinner-time, 
and where Moira and M^Grigor lingered the meats 
and puddings). Mrs. General Baynes^s rooms were 
on the first fioor, looking on the Champs Elysees, and 
into the garden-court of the house below. And on 
this day, as the dinner was necessarily short (owing 
to unhappy circumstances), and the gentlemen were 
left alone glumly drinking their wine or grog, and 
Mrs. Baynes had gone np stairs to her own apart- 
ment, had slapped her boys and was looking out of 
window — was it not provoking that of all days in 
the world young Hely should ride up to the house on 
his capering mare, with his flower in his button-hole, 
with his little varnished toe-tips just touching his 
sti:crups, and after performing yarious naracolades 
and gambadoes in the garden, kiss his yellow-kidded 
hand to Mrs. General Baynes at the window, hope 
Miss Baynes was quite well, and ask if he might 
come in and take a cup of tea? Charlotte, lying on 
madame^s bed in the ground-floor room, heard Mr. 
Hely^s sweet voice asking after her health, and the 
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cnincliing of liis liorBe’s hoofs on the gravely and she 
could even catch glimpses of that little form as the 
horse capered about in the court, thoiigh of coarse he 
could not see her where she was lying on the bed with 
her letter in her hand, Mrs. Baynes at her window 
had to wag her withered head from the casement, to 
gimn out, “My daughter is lying down, and has a 
bad headache, I am sorry to say,’^ and then she must 
have had the mortification to see Hely caper oh, after 
waving her a genteel adieu. The ladies in the front 
salon, who assembled after dinner, witnessed the 
transaction, and Mrs. Bunch, I dare say, had a grim 
pleasure at seeing Eliza Baynes’s young sprig of 
fashion, of whom Eliza was forever bragging, come 
at last, and obliged to ride away, not bootless, cer- 
tainly, for where were feet more beautifully ahimssSs ? 
but after a bootless errand. 

Meanwhile the gentlemen sat awhile in the dining- 
room, after the British custom which such veterans 
like too well to give up. Other two gentlemen board- 
ers went away, rather alarmed by that storm and out- 
break in which Charlotte had quitted the dinner-table, 
and left the old soldiers together, to enjoy, according 
to their after-dinner custom, a sober glass of “some- 
thing hot,^^ as the saying is. In truth, madame/s 
wine was of the poorest ; but what better could you 
expect for the money ? 

Baynes was not eager to be alone with Bunch, and 
I have no doubt began to blush again when he found 
himself tete-a-tke with his old friend. But what was 
to he done? The General did not dare to go up 
stairs to his own quarters, where poor Charlotte was 
probably crying, and her mother in one of her tan- 
trums. Then in the salon there were the ladies of 
the boardingdiouse party, and there Mrs. Bunch 
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would be sure to be at liim. Indeed^ since the 
Bayneses were launched in the great world IVIrs. 
Bunch was untiringly sarcastic in her remarks about 
lords, ladies/ ambassadors, and fine people 
in general. So Baynes sat with his friend, in the 
falling evening, in much silence, dipping his old nose 
in the brandy-and-water. 

Little square-faced, red-faced, whisker-dj^ed Colonel 
Bunch sat opposite his old companion, regarding him 
not without seorm Bunch had a wife. Bunch had 
feelings. Do you suppose those feelings had not 
been worked upon by that wife in private colloquies ? 
Do you suppose — when two old women have lived 
together in pretty much the same rank of life — if 
one suddenly gets promotion, is carried off to higher 
spheres, and talks of her new friends, the countesses, 
duchesses, ambassadresses, as of course she will — do 
you suppose, I say, that the iinsuoeessful woman will 
be pleased at the successful woman’s success ? Your 
knowledge of your own heart, my dear lady, must 
tell you the truth in this matter. I don’t want you 
to acknowledge that you are angry because your 
sister has been staying with the Duchess of Fitzbat- 
tleaxe, but you are, you know. You have made sneer- 
ing remarks to your husband on the subject, and 
such remarks, I have no doubt, were made by Mrs. 
Colonel Bunch to her husband, regarding her poor 
friend Mrs. General Baynes. 

During this parenthesis we have left the General 
dipping his nose in the brandy-and-water. • He can’t 
keep it there forever. He must come up for air 
presently. His face must come out of the drink, and 
sigh over the table. 

‘^What’s this business, Baynes says the Col- 
onel. What ’s the matter with poor Charly 
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Family affairs — differences will happen/^ says 
tlxe General 

“ I do hope and trust notliing has gone wrong with 
her and young Firminj Baynes ? 

The General does not like those fixed eyes staring 
at him under those bushy eyebrows, between those 
bushy, blackened whiskers. 

^^Well, then, yes, Bunch, something has gone 
wrong; and given me and — and Mrs. Baynes — a 
deuced deal of pain too. The young fellow has acted 
like a blackguard, brawling and fighting at an ambas« 
sador’s ball, bringing us all to ridicule. He not a 
gentleman; that’s the long and short of it, Bunch; 
and so let’s change the subject!” 

Why, consider the provocation he had!” cries 
the other, disregarding entirely his friend’s prayer. 

heard them talking about the business at ^‘Gali- 
gnani’s” this very day, A fellow swears at Finnic ; 
runs at him; brags that he has pitched him over; 
and is knocked down for his pains. By George ! I 
think Firmin was quite right. Were any man to do 
as much to me or you, what should we do, even at 
our age?” 

We are military men. I said I did n’t wish to 
talk about the subject, Bunch,” says the General in 
rather a lofty manner. 

You 'mean that Tom Bunch has no need to put 
his oar in?” 

Precisely so,” says the other, curtly. 

Mum’s the word! Let us talk about the dukes 
and duchesses at the ball. That '^s more in your line 
now,” says the Colonel, with rather a sneer. 

^^What do you mean by duchesses and dukes ? 
What do you know about them, or what the deuce do 
I care ?” asks the General. 
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they are tabooed too! Hang it, there no 
satisfying you/’ growls the Colonel. 

''^Look here, Bunch,” the General broke out; 
must speak, since you won’t leave me alone. I am 
unhappy. You can see that well enough. Bor two or 
three nights past I have had no rest. This engage- 
ment of my child and Mr. Fir min can’t come to any 
good. You see what he is — an overbearing, ill-con- 
ditioned, quarrelsome fellow. What chance has 
Charly of being happy with such a fellow?” 

I hold my tongue, Baynes. You told me not to 
put my oar in,” growls the Colonel. 

Oh, if that ’s the way you take it, Bunch, of course 
there’s no’ need for me to go on any more,” cries 
General Baynes* If an old friend won’t give an old 
friend advice, by George, or help him in a strait, or 
say a kind word when he ’s unhappy, I have done. I 
have known you for forty years, and I am mistaken 
in you that ’s all.” 

^^There ’s no contenting you. You say ^ Hold your 
tongue,’ and I shut my mouth. I hold my tongue, 
and you say, ^ Why don’t you speak ? ’ Why don’t 
I? Because you won’t like wliat I say, Charles 
Baynes: and so what’s the good of more talking ? ” 
Confound it ! ” cries Baynes, with a thump of his 
glass on the table, but what do you say ? ” 

say, then, as you will have it,” cries the other, 
clenching his fists in his pockets, ~ I say you are 
wanting a pretext for breaking off this match, Baynes. 
I don’t say it is a good one, mind ; but your word is 
passed, and your honor engaged to a young fellow to 
whom you are under deep obligation.” 

What obligation? Who has talked to you about 
my private affairs?” cries the General, reddening* 
^^Has Philip Firmin been bragging about his 
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^^ You have yourself, Baynes. When you arrived 
here, you told me over and over again -what the young 
fellow had done : and you certainly thought he acted 
like a gentleman iJAsw. If you ehoose to break your 
word to him now — ” 

Break my word! Great powers, do you know 
what you are saying, Bunch 

“ Yes, and what you are doing, Baynes.’^ 

“Doing? and what?’’ 

“A damned shabby action; that’s what you are 
doing, if you want to know. Don’t tell me. Why, 
do you suppose Sarah — do you sux3pose everybody 
does n’t see what you are at ? You think you can get 
a better match for the girl, and you and' Eliza are 
going to throw the yonng fellow over : and the fellow 
who held his hand, and might have ruined you, if he 
liked, I say it ’s a cowardly action ! ” 

“Colonel Bunch, do you dare to use such a word to 
me ? ” calls out the General, starting to his feet. 

“ Dare be hanged ! I say it ’s a shabby action ! ” 
roars the other, rising too. 

“ Hush ! unless you wish to disturb the ladies ! Of 
course you know what your expression means, Golonel 
Bunch?” and the General drox^s his voice and sinks 
back to his chair. 

“I know what my words mean, and I stick to ’em, 
Baynes,” growls the other : “ which is more than you 
can say of yours.” 

“ I am dee’d if any man alive shall use this language 
to me,” says the General, in the softest whisper, 
“without accounting to me for it.” 

“ Did you ever find me backward, Baynes, at that 
kind of thing ? ” growls the Colonel, with a face like 
a lobster, and eyes starting from his head. 

“ Very good, sir. To-morrow at your earliest con- 
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venience* I shall be at ^ Galignani’s ’ from eleven till 
one. With a friend, if possible. — What is it, my 
love ? A game at whist ? Well, no, thank yon ; I 
think I won^t play cards to-iiight.^^ 

It was Mrs. Baynes who entered the room when the 
two gentlemen were qnarrelling ; and the bloodthirsty 
hypocrites instantly smoothed their ruffled brows and 
smiled bn her with perfect coiirtesy, 

Whist — no ! I was thinking should we send out 
to meet him ? He has never been in Paris/^ 

Kever been in Paris ? said the General, puzzled. 
He will be here to-night, yon know. Madame has 
a room ready for him/^ 

The very thing, the very thhig ! ” cries General 
Baynes, wdth great glee. And Mrs. Baynes, all unsus- 
spicions of the quarrel between the old friends, pro- 
ceeds to inform Golonel Bunch that Major MacWUiirter 
was expected that evening. And then that tough old 
Colonel Bunch knew the cause of Baynes^s delight. 
A second was provided for the General — the very 
thing Baynes wanted. 

We have seen how Mrs. Baynes, after taking coun- 
sel with her General, had privately sent for Mac- 
Whirter. Her plan was that Charlotte’s uncle should 
take her for a while to Tours, and make her hear 
reason. Then Charly’s foolish passion for Philip 
would pass away. Then, if he dared to follow her so 
far, her aunt and uncle, two dragons of virtue and 
circumspection, would watch and guard her. Then, 
if Mrs, Hely was still of the same mind, she and 
her son might easily take the post to Tours, where, 
Philip being absent, young Walsingham might plead 
his passion. The best part of the plan, perhaps, was 
the separation of our yoimg couple. Charlotte would 
recover. Mrs. Baynes was sure of that. The little 
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girl had made no outbreak until that sudden insur- 
rection at dinner which we have witnessed ; and her 
mother, who had domineered over the child all her 
life, thought she was still in her power. She did not 
know that she had passed the bounds of authority, 
and that with her behavior to Philip her child^s al- 
legiance had revolted. 

Bunch, then, from Baynes’s look and expressiGn, 
perfectly understood what his adversary meant, and 
that the GeneraBs second was found. His own he 
had in his eye — a tough little old army surgeon of 
Peninsular and Indian times, who lived hard by, who 
would aid as second and doctor too, if lieed were ~ 
and so kill two birds with one stone, as they say. 
The Colonel would go forth that very instant and 
seek for Dr. Martin, and be hanged to Baynes, and a 
plague on the whole transaction and the folly of two 
old friends burning powder in such a quarrel. But 
he knew what a bloodthirsty little fellow that hen- 
pecked, silent Baynes was when roused ; and as for 
himself — a fellow use that kind of language to me,? 
By George, Tom Bunch was not going to balk him ! 

Whose was that tall figure prowling about ma- 
dame’s house in the Champs Elysees when Colonel 
Bunch issued forth in quest of his friend ; who had 
been watched by the police and mistaken for a sus- 
picious character; who had been looking up at ma- 
dame’s windows now that the eveningi shades had 
fallen? Oh, you goose of a Philip! (for of course, 
my dears, you guess that the spy was P. F., Esq.) you 
look up at the p^^emlerf and there is the Beloved in 
madallle^s room on the ground-floor ; in yonder 
room, where a lamp is burning and easting a faint 
light across the bars of the Jalousie. If Philip knew 
she was there he would be transformed into a clem- 
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atis, and clunb up the bars of the window, and twine 
round them all night. But you see he thinks she is 
on the first floor ; and the glances of his passionate 
eyes are taking aim at tlxe wrong windows. And 
now, Colonel Bunch comes forth in Ids stout strutting 
way, in his little military cape — quick march -—and 
Philip is startled like a guilty thing surprised, and 
dodges behind a tree in the avenue. 

The Colonel departed on his mitrderous errand. 
Philip still continues to ogle the window of his heart 
(the wrong window), defiant of the policeman, who 
tells him to ewculev. He has not watched here many 
minutes more, ere a hackney-coach drives up with 
portmanteaus on the roof and a lady and gentleman 
within. 

You see Mrs. MacWhirter thought she, as well as 
her husband, miglit have a x)eep at Paris. As Mac’s 
coach-hire was paid, Mrs. Mac could afford a little 
outlay of inouey. And if they were to bring Char- 
lotte back — Charlotte in grief and agitation, poor 
child ! — a matron, an aunt, would be a much fitter com- 
};)anion for her than a major, however gentle. So the 
pair of MaeWhirters journeyed from Tours — a long 
journey it was before railways were invented — and 
after four-and-twenty hours of squeeze in the dili- 
gence, presented themselves at nightfall at Madame 
Smolensk’s. 

The Baynes boys dashed into the garden at the 
sound of wheels. Mamma — Mamina I it’s Uncle 
Mac ! ” these innocents cried, as they ran to the rail- 
ings. Uncle Mac! what could bring him? Oh! 
they are going to send me to him I tliey are going to 
send me to him ! ” thought Charlotte, starting on her 
bed. And on this, I dare say, a certain locket was 
kissed more vehemently than ever, 
yoL. xvxn.— 16 
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^^Isay, Ma!^^ cries tlae ingenuous Moira, jumping 
back to tlie house ; “ it ^s 'Uncle Mac, and Aunt Mac, 
W 

^^ What? ^^ cries niamnaa, with any but plcas- 
ui'c in her voice; and then turning to the dining- 
room, where her husband stilT sat, she called out, 
General I here ’s MacWhirter and Emily I ’’ 

Mrs. Baynes gave her sister a very grim kiss. 
Dearest Eliza, I thought it was such a good op- 
portunity of coming, and that I might he so useful, 
you know 1 ” pleads Emily. 

Thank you. How do you do, MacWhirter ? 
says the grim Generale. 

Glad to see you, Baynes, my boy ! ” 

^‘^How d’ye do, Emily? Boys, bring your uncle’s 
traps. Did n’t know Emily was coming, Mac. Hope 
there ’s room for her 1 ” sighs the General, coining 
forth from his parlor. 

The Major was struck by the sad looks and pallor 
of his hrotlier-in-law. By George, Baynes, you look 
as yellow as a guinea. How ’s Tom Bunch ? ” 

Come into this room along with me. Have some 
brandy-and-water, Mac. Auguste ! Odevie 0 Sho ! ” 
calls the General ; and Auguste, who out of the new- 
comers’ six packages has daintily taken one very small 
mackintosh cushion, says Comment ? encore du grog, 
General ? ” and, shrugging his shoulders, disappears 
to procure the refreshment at his leisure. 

The sisters disappear to their embraces ; the brothers- 
in-law retreat to the Balle-a*mangeT where General 
Baynes had been sitting, gloomy and lonely, for half 
an hour past, thinking of Ms quarrel with his old 
comrade, Bunch. He and Bunch have been chums 
for more than forty years. They have been in action 
together, and honorably mentioned in the same report. 
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They have had a great regard for each other; and 
each knows the other is an obstinate old mule, and, 
in a quarrel, will die rather than give way. They 
have had a dispute out of which there is only one 
issue. Words have x^assed which no man, however 
old, by G-eorge ! can brook fi'om any friend, however 
intimate, by Jove! No wonder Baynes is grave. 
His family is large ; his means are small. To-morrow 
he may be under fire of an old friend’s pistol. In 
such an extremity he knows how each will behave. 
No wonder, I say, the General is solemn. 

What’s in the wind now, Baynes?” asks the 
Major, after a little drink and a long silence. How 
is poor little Char ? ” 

Infernally ill- — I mean behaved infernally ill,” 
says the General, biting his lips. 

Bad business ! Bad business ! Boor little child I 
cries the Major. 

^insubordinate little devil 1 ” says the x>ale General, 
grinding his teeth. We ’ll see which shall be 
master!” 

What ! yon have had words ? ” 

this table, this very day. She sat here and 
defied her mother and me, by George I and flung out 
of the room like a tragedy queen, She must be 
tamed, Mac, or my name ’s not Baynes.” 

MacWhirter knew his relative of old, and that this 
quiet, submissive man, when angry, "worked up to a 
white heat as it were, ^^Sead affair; hope you’ll both 
come round, Baynes,” sighs tlie Major, trying bootless 
commonplaces ; and seeing this last remark had no 
effect, he bethought him of rernirri ng t<3 tlieir nuitxial 
friend. How’s Torn Bimch ?” the Major asked, 
cheerily. 

At this question Baynes grinned in such a ghastly 
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li way that MacWhirter eyed him with wonder* 

‘‘Colonel Bunch is very well,” the General said, in 
a dismal voice ; at least, he was half an hour ago. 
He was sitting there ” and he i>ointed to an empty 
spoon lying in an empty beaker, whence the spirit 
and water had departed. 

“What has been the matter, Baynes?” asked the 
Major. “Has anything happened between you and 
Tom?” 

“I mean that, half an hour ago, Colonel Bunch 
used words to me which ITl bear from no man alive: 
and you have arrived just in the nick of time, Mae* 
Whirter, to take my message to him. Hush ! here/s 
the drink.” 

“ Voici, Messieurs ! ” Auguste at length has brought 
up a second supply of brandy-and-water. The veterans 
mingled their jorums ; and whilst his brother-in-law 
spoke, the alarmed MacWhirter sipped occasionally, 
intentus^m oratmehat. 


i 
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Geisteral Baynes began tlie story wliicb you and I 
Lave heard at length. He told it in his own way. 
He grew very angry with himself whilst defending 
himself. He had to abuse Philip very fiercely^ in 
order to excuse his own act of treason. He had to 
show that his act was not his act ; that, after all, he 
never had promised: and that, if he had promised, 
Philip’s atrocious conduct ought to absolve him from 
any previous promise. I do not wonder that the 
General was abusive, and out of temper. Such a 
crime as he was committing can’t be performed cheer- 
fully by a man who is habitually gentle, generous, and 
honest. I do not say that men cannot cheat, cannot 
lie, cannot inflict torture, cannot commit rascally 
actions, without in the least losing their equatiimity ; 
but these are men habitually false, knavish, and cruel. 
They are accustomed to break their promises, to cheat 
their neighbors in bargains, and what not, A roguish 
word or action more or less is of little matter to them ; 
their remorse only awakens after detection, and they 
don’t begin to repent till they come sentenced out of 
the dock. But here was an ordinarily just man with- 
drawing from his promise, turning his back on his 
benefactor, and justifying himself to himself by 
maligning the man whom he injured. It is not an 
uncommon event, my dearly beloved brethren and 
esteemed miserable sivSter sinners j but you like to say 
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a preacher is cynical who admits this sad truth — 
and, perhaps, don’t care to hear about the subject on. 
more than one day in the week. 

So, in order to make out some sort of case for Hmself, 
our poor good old General Baynes chose to think and 
declare that Philip was so violent, ill-conditioned, and 
abandoned a fellow, that no faith ought to be kept 
with him ; and that Colonel Bunch had behaved with 
such brutal insolence that Baynes must call him to 
account. As for the fact that there was another, a 
richer, and a much more eligible suitor, who was likely 
to offer for his daughter, Baynes did not happen to 
touch on this point at all; preferring to speak of 
Philip’s hopeless poverty, disreputable conduct, and 
gross and careless behavior. 

blow MacWMrter, having, I suppose, little to do at 
Tours, had read Mrs. Eaynes’s letters to her sister 
Emily, and remembered them. Indeed, it was but 
very few months since Eliza Baynes’s letters had been 
full of praise of Philip, of his love for Charlotte, and 
of his noble generosity in foregoing the great claim 
which he had upon the General, his niother’s careless 
trustee. Philip was the first suitor Charlotte liad 
had : in her first glow of pleasure, Charlotte’s mother 
had covered yards of paper with compliments, inter- 
jections, and those scratches or dashes under her words, 
by which some ladies are accustomed to point their 
satire or emphasize their delight. He was an admira- 
ble young man — wild, but generous, handsome, noble! 
He had forgiven his father thousands and thousands 
of pounds wdiieh the Doctor owed him-— all his 
mother’s fortune ; and he had acted most nohly by her 
trustees ^ — that she must say, though poor dear weak 
Baynes was one of them ! Baynes, who Avas as simple 
as a child. Major Mac and his wife had agreed that 
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Philip’s forbearance was very generous and kind, but 
after all that there was no special cause for rapture at 
the notion of their niece marrying a struggling young 
fellow without a penny in the world 5 and they had been 
not a little amused with the change of tone in Eliza’s 
later letters, when she begati to go out in the great 
world, and to look coldly upon poor, penniless Pirmin, 
her hero of a few months since. Then Emily remem- 
bered how Eliza had always been fond of great 
people ; how her head was turned by going to a few 
parties at Government House ; bow absurdly she went 
on with that little creature Eitzrickets (because he was 
au Honorable, forsooth ! ) at Dumdum, Eliza was a 
good wife to Baynes : a good mother to the children ; 
and made both ends of a narrow income meet with 
surprising dexterity ; but Emily was bound to say of 
her sister Eliza, that a more, etc., etc., etc. And 
when the news came at length that Philip was to be 
thrown overboard, Emily clapped her hands together, 
and said to her husband, ^^Now, Mac, didn’t I always 
tell you so ? If she could get a fashionable husband 
for Cbarlotte, 1 my sister would put the Doctor’s 
son to the door ! ” That the poor child would suffer 
considerably, her aunt was assured. Indeed, before 
her own union with Mac, Emily had undergone heart- 
breakings and pangs of separation on her own account. 
The poor child would want comfort and companion- 
ship. She would go to fetch her niece. And though 
the Major said, “My dear, you want to go to Paris, 
and buy a new bonnet,” Mrs. MacWhirter spurned 
the insinuation, and came to Paris from a mere sense 
of duty. 

So Baynes poured out his history of wrongs to Ids 
brother-in-law, who marvelled to hear a man, oi-dinarily 
chary of words and cool of demeanor, so angry and so 
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voluble. If be bad done a bad action, at least, after 
doing it, Baynes bad the grace to be very mucb 
out of liumor. If I ever, for my part, do anytbing* 
wrong in my family, or to them, I accompany that 
action with a furious rage and blustering passion. I 
won^t have wife or children question it. K o querulous 
ISTatban of a family friend (or an incommodious con- 
science, may be) shall come and lecture me about my 
ill-doings. No — no. Out of the house with him! 
Away, you preaching bugbear, doiPt try to frighten 
me! Baynes, I suspect, to browbeat, bully, and out- 
talk the Nathan pleading in his heart — Baynes will 
outbawl that prating monitor, and thrust that incon- 
venient preacher out of sight, out of hearing, drive 
him with angry words from the gate. Ah I in vain we 
expel him; and bid John say, not at home! There 
be is when we wake, sitting at our bed-foot. We 
throw him overboard for daring to put an oar in our 
boat. Whose ghastly head is that looking up from 
the water and swimming alongside us, row we never 
so swiftly ? Tire at him. Brain him with an oar, 
one of you, and pull on ! Flash goes the pistol. 
Surely that oar has stove the old skull in ? See ! 
there comes the awful companion popping up out of 
water again, and crying, Eemember, remember, I am 
here, I am here ! ” Baynes had thought to bully away 
one monitor by the threat of a pistol, and here was 
another swimming alongside of his boat. And would 
you have it otherwise, my dear reader, for you, for 
me ? That you and I shall commit sins, in this, and 
ensuing years, is certain ; but I hope — I hope they 
won^t be past X3ra3dng for. Here is Baynes, having 
just done a bad action, in a dreadfully wicked, mur- 
derous, and dissatisfied state of mind. His chafing, 
bleeding temper is one raw' ; his whole soul one rage, 
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and wrath, and fever. Charles Baynes, thou old 
sinner, I pray that Pleaveii inay turn thee to a better 
state of mind. I will kneel down by thy side, scatter 
ashes on my own bald pate, and we will quaver out 
Peccammws together. 

^Mn one word, the young man^s conduct has been 
so outrageous and disreputable that I can^t Mac, as a 
father of a family, consent to my girFs marrying him. 
Out of a regard for her happiness, it is iny duty to 
break off the engagement, cries the General, finishing 
the story. 

^^Has he formally released you from that trust 
business ? asked the Major. 

Good heavens, Mae ! cries the General, turning 
very red. You know I am as innocent of all wrong 
towards him as you are 1 

Innocent — only you did not look to your 
trust — 

I think ill of him, sir. I think he is a wild, 
reckless, over-bearing young fellow, calls out the 
General, very quickly, ‘^who would make my child 
miserable; but I don’t think he is such a blackguard 
as to come down on a retired elderly man with a poor 
family — a numerous family ; a man who has bled 
and fought for his sovereign in the Peninsula, and in 
India, as the ^ Army List ’ will show you, by George ! 
I don’t think Pirmin will be such a scoundrel as to 
come down on me, I say ; and I must say, Mae- 
Whirter, I think it most unhandsome of you to allude 
to it — most unhandsome, by George ! ” 

a Why, you are going to break off your bargain 
with him; why should he keep his compact with 
you?” asks the gruff Major. 

“Because,” shouted the General, “it would be a 
sin and a shame that an old man with seven children, 
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and broken ■\vho lias served in every place — 

yes, in the West and East Indies, by George I — in 
Canada — in the Peninsula, and at New Orleans; — 
because he has been deceived and humbugged by a 
miserable scoundrel of a doctor into signing a sham 
paper, by George 1 should be ruined, and Ixis poor 
children and wife driven to beggary, by Jove I as you 
seem to recommend young Eirmin to do, Jack Mac- 
Whirter ; and I tell you what, Major MacWhirter, I 
take it dee’d unfriendly of you ; and I dl trouble yon 
not to put your oar into my boat, and meddle with my 
affairs, that all, and I HI know who at the bottom 
of it, by Jove ! It the gray mare, Mac — it your 
better half, MacWhirter — it that confounded, med- 
dling, sneaking, backbiting, domineering — 

^^What next?” roared the Major. ^^Ha, ha, ha! 
Po yon think I don’t know, Baynes, who has put you 
on doing what I have no hesitation in calling a most 
sneaking and rascally action — yes, a rascally action, 
by George ! I am not going to mince matters I Don’t 
come your Major-General or your Mrs. Major-General 
over me! It’s Eliza that has set you on. And if 
Tom Bunch has been telling you that you have been 
breaking from your word, and are acting shabbily, Tom 
is right ; and you may get somebody else to go out 
with you, General Baynes, for, by George, I won’t ! ” 

Have you come all the way from Tours, Mac, in 
order to insult me ? ” asks the General. 

I came to do you a friendly turn ; to take charge 
of your poor girl, upon whom yon are being very 
hard, Baynes. And this is the reward I get ! Thank 
you. No more grog ! What I have had is rather too 
strong for me already.” And the Major looks down 
with an expression of scorn at the emptied beaker, 
the idle spoon before him. 
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As the warriors were quarrelling over their cups, 
there came to them a noise as of brawling and of 
female voices without. Mais, Madame ! pleads 
Madame Smolensk, in her grave way. Taisez-vous, 
Madame, laissez-nioi tranquille, shl vous plait ex- 
claims the well-known voice of Mrs, General Baynes, 
which I own was never very pleasant to me, either in 
anger or good-hiimor. And your little, — who tries 
to sleep in my chamber again pleads the mistress 
of the boarding-house. '^^Vous lYavez pas d 
d’appeler Mademoiselle Baynes petite ! calls out 
GeneraPs lady. And Baynes, who was fighting and 
quarrelling himself just now, trembled when he heard 
her. His angry face assumed an alarmed expression. 
He looked for means of escape. He appealexl for pro- 
tection to MacWMrter, whose nose he had been 
ready to pull anon. Saiiisoii was a mighty man, but 
he was a fool in the hands of a woman. Hercules 
was a brave man and a strong, but Omphale twisted 
him round her spindle. Even so Baynes, who had 
fought in India, Spain, America, trembled before the 
partner of his bed and name. 

It was an unlucky afternoon. Whilst the husbands 
had been quarrelling in the dining-room over brandy- 
and-water, the wives, the sisters, had been fighting 
over their tea in the salon. I doiPt know what the 
other boarders were about, Philip never told me. 
Perhaps they had left the room to give the sisters 
a free opportunity for embraces and confidential cotu- 
munication. Perhaps there were no lady boarders 
left. Howbeit, Emily and Eliza had tea ; and before 
that refreshing meal was concluded, those diuir 
women were fighting as hard as their husbands in 
the adjacent chamber. 

Eliza, in the first place, was very angry at Emily’s 
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coming without invitation. Emily, on her part, was 
angry with Eliza for being angry. “ I am sure, Eliza ” 
said the spirited and injured MacWhirter, “that L 
the third time you have alluded to it since we have 
been here. Had you and all your family come to 
lours, Mac and 1 would liave made them welcome — 
children and all; and I am sure yours make trouble 
enough in a house/^ 

“ A prwate house is not like a boarding-house, 
-limily. Here madame makes us pay frightfullyfor 
extras,” remarks Mrs. Baynes. 

“I am sorry I came, Eliza. Let us say no more 
other ^ go away to-night,” says the 

“And most unkind it is that speech to make, Emilv 
Any more tea ? ” 

“Most unpleasant to have to make that speech, 

— and I never 

able to sleep in a diligence — to hasten to my sister 
because I thought she was in trouble, because I thought 
a sister might comfort herj and to be received as 
you re ,m^you- oh, oh, oh — boh! How stoopid 
^ . A handkerchief dries the tears : a smelling- 

bottle restores a little composure. “When you came 
to us at Dumdiun, with two-o-o children in the 
hooping-cough, I am sure Mao and I gave you a very 
different welcome.” 

J^emorse. Sheremera- 

d ber sisters kindness in former days, I did 
not mean, sister, to give you pain,'' she said. I 

am very imhappy myself, Emily. My child’s conduct 
IS making me most unhappy." 

_ “^d very good reason you have to be unhappy, 
Eliza, if woman eyer had,” says the other. 

Oh, indeed, yes ! ” gasps the General’s lady. 
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any woman ought to feel remorse^ Eliza Baynes, 
I am sure it you. Sleepless nights ! What was 
mine in the diligence, compared to the nights you 
must have ? I said so to myself. ‘ I am wretched,^ 
I said, ^ but what must she be ? ’ 

course, as a feeling mother, I feel that poor 
Charlotte is unhappy, my dear.^’ 

But what makes her so, my dear ? ’’ cries Mrs. 
MacWhirter, who presently showed that she was mis- 
tress of the whole controversy. ^^hTo wonder Char- 
lotte is unhappy, dear love ! Can a girl be engaged 
to a young man, a most interesting young man, a 
clever, accomplished, highly educated young man — ” 
What ?” cries Mrs. Baynes. 

Have n^t I your letters ? I have them all in my 
desk. They are in that hall now. Didn’t you tell 
me so over and over again ; and rave about him, till 
I thought you were in love with him yourself al- 
most?” cries Mrs. Mac. 

most indecent observation ! ” cries out Eliza 
Baynes, in her deep, awful voice. ^^ No woman, no 
sister, shall say that to me I ” 

Shall I go and get the letters ? It used to be 
^ Dear Philip has just left us. Dear Philip has been 
moi'e than a son to me. He is our preserver!^ 
Did n’t you write all that to me over and over again ? 
And because you have found a richer husband for 
Charlotte, you are going to turn your preserver out of 
doors!” 

Emil^r MacWhirter, am I to sit here and be accused 
of GTimeSi U7imvited, iiiiiid ----•tmimntedj mind, by my 
sister? Isa general officer’s lady to be treated in 
this way by a brevet-major’s wife ? Though you are 
my senior in age, Emily, I am yours in rank. Out of 
any room in England, but this, I go before you ! And 
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if you have come tminvited all the way froip Tours to 
insult me in my own house — ’’ 

House, indeed ! pretty house ! Everybody else’s 
house as well as yours ! ” 

“ Siieh as it is, I never asked you to come into it, 
Emily P’ 

“ Oh, yes ! You wish me to go out in the night 
Mao ! I say ! ” 

Emily ! ” cries the Generaless. 

I say!’^ screams the Majoress, flinging ox:>en 
the door of the salon, my sister wishes me to go. 
Do y ou hear me ? ” 

Au nom de Dieu, Madame, pensez h, eette pauvre 
petite, qui souflre a cote,’^ cries the mistress of the 
house, pointing to her own adjoining chamber, in 
which, we have said, our poor little Charlotte was 
lying, 

“Nappley pas Madamaselle Baynes petite, sivo- 
play I ” booms out Mrs, Baynes’s <3ontralto, 

^<MacWhirter, I say, Major MacWiurter !” cries 
Emily, flinging open the door of the dining-.i'oom 
where the two gentlemen were knocking their own 
heads together. ** MacWhii-ter ! My sister chooses 
to insult me, and say that a brevet-major^s wife — 
^^By George! are you lighting, too?’’ asks the 
General. 

fH^aynes, Emily MaoWhirter has insulted me!” 
cries Mrs. Baynes. 

It seems to have been a settled thing beforehand,” 
yells the General, Major MaoWhirter has done the 
same thing by me! He has forgotten that he is a 
gentleman, and that I am ” 

He only insults you because he thinks you are his 
relative, and must bear everything from him,” says 
the General’s wife. 
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George! I will not bear everytliing from 
him ! shouts the General. The two gexitlemcu and 
their two wives are squabbling in the hall. Madame 
and the servants are peering up from the kitchen- 
regions. I dare say the boys from the topmost banis- 
ters are saying to each other, ^^Bow between nia and 
Aunt Mao !’^ I dare say scared little Charlotte, in 
her temporary apartment, is, for a while, almost 
forgetful of her own grief; and wondering what 
quarrel is agitating her aunt and mother, her father 
and uncle ? Place the remaining male and female 
boarders about in the corridors and on the landings, 
in various attitudes expressive of interest, of satiric 
commentary, wrath at being disturbed by unseemly 
domestic quarrel : — in what posture you will. As 
for Mrs. Colonel Bunch, she, poor thing, does not 
know that the General and her own Colonel have en- 
tered on a mortal quarrel. She imagines the divSpute 
is only between Mrs. Baynes and her sister as yet; 
and she 1ms known this pair quarrelling for a score of 
years past. Toujours comme 9a fighting vous savess, 
et puis make it up again. Oui,’’ she exjjlains to a 
French friend on the kmdingv 

In the very midst of this storm Colonel Biincli 
returns, his friend and second, Dr. Martin, on his 
arm. He does not know that two battles have 
been fought since his own combat. His, we will say, 
was Ligny. Then came Quatre-Bras, in wdiicli Baynes 
and MaeWhirter were engaged. Then came the gene- 
ral action of Waterloo. And here enters Colonel 
Bunch, quite iinconcious of the great; engagements 
wdxicli have taken place since his temporary retreat in 
search of reinforcements. 

‘‘How are you, MaeWhirter?” cries the Colonel of 
the xmrple whiskers. “My friend, Dr. Martin!” 
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And as he addresses himself to the General, his eyes 
almost start out of his head, as if they would shoot 
themselves into the breast of that officer. 

^^My dear, hush! Emily MaeWhirter, had we not 
better defer this most painful dispute ? The whole 
house is listening to us ! whis})ers the General, in a 
rapid low voice. Doctor — Colonel Bunch — Major 
MaeWhirter, had we not better go into the dining- 
room?^’ 

The General and the Doctor go first, Major Mae- 
Whirter and Colonel Bunch pause at the door. Says 
Bunch to MaeWhirter t “Major, you act as the Gene- 
ral’s friend in this affair ? It ’s most awkward, but, 
by George ! Baynes has said things to me that I won’t 
bear, were he my own flesh and blood, by George! 
And I know him a deuced deal too well to think he 
will ever apologize I ” 

“He has said things to me, Bunch, that I won’t 
bear from fifty brother-in-laws, by George!” growls 
MaeWhirter, 

“What? Don’t yon bring me any message from 
him?” 

“I tell you, Tom Bunch, I want to send a message 
to him. Invite me to his house, and insult me and 
Emily when we come ! By George, it makes my 
blood boil! Insult us after travelling twenty-four 
hours in a confounded diligence, and say we’re not 
invited! He and his little catamaran.” 

“ Hush ! ” interposed Bunch. 

“ I say catamaran, sir ! don’t tell m,e I They came 
and stayed with ns four montlis at Dumdum*^ the 
children ill with the pip, or some confounded thing — 
went to Europe, and left me to pay the doctor’s bill ; 
and now, by — ” 

Was the Major going to invoke George, the Cappa- 
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docian champion, or Olympian Jove? At this mo- 
ment a door, by which they stood, opens. You may 
remember there were three doors, all on that land- 
ing: if you doubt me, go and see the house (Ave- 
nue de Valmy, Champs Elysees, Paris). A third 
door opens, and a young lady comes out, looking very 
pale and sad, and her hair hanging over her shoulders ; 
— her hair, which hung in rich clusters generally, but 
I suppose tears have put it all out of curl. 

/^Is it you, Uncle Mac? I thought I knew your 
voice, and I heard Aunt Emily’s,’^ says the little 
person. 

^^Yes, it is I, Charly,’^ says Uncle Mac. And he 
looks into the round face, which looks so wild and is 
so full of grief unutterable that Uncle Mac is quite 
melted, and takes the child to his arms, and says, 
^^What is it, my dear?^^ And he quite forgets that 
he proposes to blow her father’s brains out in tlui 
morning, ^^How hot your little hands are ! ” 

“Uncle, Uncle!” she says, in a swift febrile 
whisper, “you ’re come to take me away, I know, 
I heard you and papa, I heard mamma and Aunt 
Emily speaking quite loud ! But if I go — I ’ll ~ I ’ll 
never love any hut him I ” 

“But whom, dear?” 

“ But Philip, Uncle ” 

“By George, Char, no more you shall ! ” says the 
Major. And herewith the poor child, who had been 
sitting up on her bed whilst, this quarrelling of sis- 
ters, — whilst this brawling of majors, generals, 
colonels, — whilst this coming of hackney-coaches, — - 
whilst this arrival and departure of visitors on horse- 
back, — had been taking place, gave a fine hysterical 
scream, and fell into her uncle’s arms laughing and 
crying wildly. 

VOL. xvni. — 17 
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This outcry, of course, brought the gentlemen from 
their adjacent room, and the ladies from theirs* 

“What are you making a fool of yourself about ? 
growls Mrs. Baynes, in her deepest bark. 

“ By George, Eliza, you are too bad ! says the 
General, quite white. 

“Eliza, you, are a brute cries Mrs. MacWhirter. 

“ So SHE IS ! ” shrieks Mrs. Bunch from the land- 
ing-place overhead, where other lady-boarders were 
assembled looking down on this awful family battle. 

Eliza Baynes knew she had gone too far. Poor 
Charly was scarce conscious by this time, and wildly 
screaming, “ E*ever, never ! — When, as I live, 

who should burst into the premises but ayoungf man 
with fair hair, with flaming whiskepsfmth flaming 
eyes, who calls out, “ What is it 'I am here, Char- 
lotte, Charlotte ! 

Who is that young man ? We had a glimpse of 
him, prowling about the Champs Elysees just now, 
and dodging behind a tree when Colonel Bunch went 
out in search of his second. Then the young man 
saw the MacWhirter hackney-coach approach the 
house. Then he waited and waited, looking to that 
upper window behind which we know his beloved 
was not reposing. Then he beheld Bunch and Doctor 
Martin arrive. Then he passed through the wicket 
into the garden, and heard Mrs. Mac and Mrs. Baynes 
lighting. Then there came from the passage — where, 
you see, this battle was going on — that ringing 
dreadful laugh and scream of poor Charlotte ; and 
Philip Eirmin burst like a bombshell into the midst 
of the hall where the battle was raging, and of the 
family circle who were lighting and screaming. 

Here is a picture I protest. We have — first, the 
boarders on the first landing, whither, too, the Baynes 
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children have crept in their night-gowns. Secondly, 
we have Auguste, Fran^oise the cook, and the assis- 
tant coming up from the basement. And, third, we 
have Colonel Bunch, Doctor Martin, Major Mac- 
‘Wiiirter, with Charlotte in his arms ; Madame, Gen- 
eral B., Mrs. Mac, Mrs. General B., all in the passage, 
when our friend the bombshell bursts in amongst 
them. 

What is it ? Charlotte, I am here cries Philip, 
with his great voice ; at hearing which, little Char 
gives one final scream, and, at the next moment, she 
has fainted q^uite dead — but this time she is on 
Philip's shoulder. 

You brute, how dare you do this?" asks Mrs. 
Baynes, glaring at the young man. 

h you who have done it, Eliza!" says Aunt 

Emily. 

And so she has, Mrs. MacWhirter!" calls out 
Mrs. Colonel Bunch, froiii the landing above. 

And Charles Baynes felt he had acted like a traitor, 
and hung down his head. He had encouraged his 
daughter to give her heart away, and she had obeyed 
him. When he saw Philip I think he was glad; so 
was the Major, though Firmin, to be sure, pushed 
him quite roughly up against the wall. 

this vulgar scandal to go on in the passage 
before the whole house ? " gasped M'rs. Baynes. 

Bunch brought me here to prescribe for this 
young lady," says little Doctor Martin, in a very 
courtly way. “Madame, will you get a little sal- 
volatile from Anjubeau's in the Faubourg; and let 
her be kept very quiet 1 " 

“Come, Monsieur Philippe, it is enough like that!" 
cries madame, who can't repress a smile. “ Come to 
your chamber, dear little ! " 
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Madame ! cries Mrs. Baynes, mie mm^e ^ 
Madame shrugs her shoulders. line mere, une belle 
mere ma foi ! she says. “ Come, Mademoiselle ! 

There were only very few people in the boarding- 
house : if they knew, if they saw, what liappened, 
how can we help ourselves ? But that they had all 
been sitting over a powder-magazine, which might 
have blown up and destroyed one, two, three, five 
people, even Philip did not know, until afterwards, 
when, laughing, Major MacWhirter told him how 
that meek but most savago Baynes had first chal- 
lenged Bunch, had then challenged his brother-in-law, 
and how all sorts of battle, murder, sudden death 
might have ensued had tlie q^uarrel not come to an end. 
Were your humble servant anxious to harrow his 
reader’s feelings, or display his own graphical powers, 
you understand that I never would have allowed 
those two gallant officers to quarrel and threaten each 
other’s very noses, without having the insult wiped 
out ill blood. The Bois de Boulogne is hard by the 
Avenue de Yalmy, with plenty of cool fighting ground. 
The octroi officers never stop gentlemen going out at 
the neighboring barrier upon duelling business, or 
prevent the return of the slain victim in the hackney- 
coach when the dreadful combat is over. From my 
knowledge of Mrs. Baynes’s character, I have not the 
slightest doubt that she would have encouraged her 
husband to fight ; and, the Greiieral down, would have 
put pistols into the hands of her boys, and bidden 
them carry on the mndetta ; but as I do not, for my 
part, love to see brethren at war, or Moses and Aaron 
tugging white handfuls out of each other’s beards, I 
am glad there is going to be no fight between the 
veterans, and that either’s stout old breast is secure 
from the fratricidal bullet. 
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Major MacWliirter forgot all about bullets and bat- 
tles when poor little Charlotte kissed him, and was 
not in the least jealous when he saw the little maiden 
clinging on Philipps arm* He was melted at the sight 
of that grief and innocence, when Mrs. Baynes still 
continued to bark out her private rage, and said ; If 
the General won^t protect me from insult, I think I 
had better go.^’ 

“ By Jove, I think you had ! ’’ exclaimed Mac- 
Whirter, to which remark the eyes of the Doctor and 
Colonel Bunch gleamed an approval 

Allans, Monsieur Philippe, Enough like that — 
let me take her to bed again,’’ madame resumed. 

Come, dear Miss ! ” 

What a pity that the bedroom was but a yard from 
where they stood ! Pliilip felt strong enough to carry 
his little Charlotte to the Tuileries. The thick brown 
locks, which had fallen over his shoulders, arc lifted 
away. The little wounded heart that had lain against 
his own, parts from him with a reviving throb. Ma- 
dame and her mother carry away little Charlotte. 
The door of the neighboring chamber closes on her. 
The sad little vision has disappeared. The men, 
quarrelling anon in the passage, stand there silent. 

heard her voice outside,” said Philip, after a 
little pause (with love, with grief, with excitement, I 
suppose his head was in a whirl). “ I heard lier 
voice outside, and I could n’t help coming in.” 

^^By George, I should think not, young fellow!” 
says Major MacWliirter, stoutly shaking the young 
man by the hand. 

“ Hush, hush I ” whispers the Doctor; ^^she must 
be kept quite quiet. She has had quite excitement 
enough for to-niglit. There must be no more scenes, 
my young fellow.” 
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And Philip says, when in this his agony of grief 
and doubt he found a friendly hand put out to him, 
he himself was so exceedingly moved that he was 
compelled to tly out of the company of the old men, 
into the night, where the rain was iDOuring — the 
gentle rain. 

While Philip, without Madame Smolensk’s prem- 
ises, is saying his tenderest prayers, offering up his 
tears, heart-throbs and most passionate vows of love 
for little Charlotte’s benefit, the warriors assembled 
within once more retreat to a colloquy in the salle-a- 
manger \ and, in consequence of the rainy state of the 
night, the astonished Augiiste has to bring a third 
supply of hot-water for the four gentlemeir attending 
the congress. The Colonel, the Major, the Doctor, 
ranged themselves on one side the table, clef ended, as 
it were, by a line of armed tumblers, flanked by a 
strong brandy-bottle and a stout earthwork, from an 
embrasure in which scalding water could be dis- 
charged. Behind these fortifications the veterans 
awaited their enemy, who, after marching up and 
down the room for a while, takes position finally in 
their front and prepares to attack. The General 
remounts his baUdlh^ hvit cannot bring the 

animal to charge as fiercely as befoi'e. Charlotte’s 
white apparition has come amongst them, and flung 
her fair arms between the nien of war. In vain 
Baynes tries to get up a bluster, and to enforce his 
passion with by Georges, by Joves, and words naugh- 
tier still. That weak, meek, quiet, henpecked, but 
most bloodthirsty old General found himself forming 
his own minority, and against him his old comrade 
Bunch, whom he had insulted and nose-pulled; his 
brother-in-law MacAVhirter, whom he had nose-pulled 
and insulted ; and the Doctor, who had been called in 
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as a friend of the former. As they faced him, shoul- 
der to shoulder, each of those three acquired fresh 
courage from his neighbor. Each, taking his aim, 
deliberately poured his fire into Baynes. To yield to 
such odds, on the other hand, was not so distasteful 
to the veteran, as to have to give up his sword to any 
single adversary. Before he would own himself in 
the wrong to any individual, he would eat that in- 
dividual’s ears and nose : but to be surrounded by 
three enemies, and strike your Eag before such odds, 
was no disgrace y and Baynes could take the circum- 
bendibus way of apology to which some proud spirits 
will submit. Thus he could say to the Doctor, 
^^Well, Doctor, perhaps I was hasty in accusing 
Bunch of employing bad language to me, A by- 
stander caix see these things sometimes when a prin- 
cipal is too angry; and as you go against me — well 
— there, then, I ask Buncids pardon.’’ That business 
over, the Mac Whir ter reconciliation was very speed- 
ily brought about. ^^B’^act was, was in a confounded 
ill-temper — very much disturbed by events of the 
Hay — didn’t mean anything but tins, that, and so 
forth.” If this old chief had to eat humble pie, his 
brave adversaries were anxious tliat he should gobble 
up his portion as quickly as possible, and turned away 
their honest old heads as he swallowed it. One of 
the party told his wife of the quarrel which had 
arisen, but Baynes never did. declare, sir,” 

Philip used to say, ^4iad she known anything about 
the quarrel that night, Mrs. Baynes would have made 
her husband turn out of bad at midnight, and chal- 
lenge his old friends over again ! ” But then there 
was no love between Philip and Mrs. Baynes, and in 
those whom he hates he is ficcustomed to sea little 
good. 
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Thus, any gentle reader who expected to be treated 
to an account of the breakage of the sixth command- 
ment will close this chapter disappointed. Those 
stout old rusty swords which were fetched off their 
liooks by the warriors, their owners, were returned 
undrawn to their liannel eases. Hands were shaken 
after a fashion — at least no blood was shed. But, 
though the words spoken between the old boys were 
civil enough, Bunch, MaeWhirter, and the Doctor 
could not alter their opinion that Philip had been 
hardly used, and that the benefactor of his family 
merited a better treatment from General Baynes. 

Meanwhile, « that benefactor strode home through 
the rain in a state of perfect rapture. The rain re- 
freshed him, as did his own tears. The dearest little 
maiden had sunk for a moment on his h(3art, and, as 
she lay there, a thrill of hope vibrated through his 
whole frame. Her father’s old friends liad held out 
a hand to him, and bid him not despair. P>low wind, 
fall autumn rains ! In the midnight, under the gusty 
trees, amidst which the lamps of the reverberes are 
tossing, the young fellow strides back to his lodgings. 
He is poor and unhappy, but he has Plope along with 
him. He looks at a certain breast-button of his old 
coat ere he takes it off to sleep. << Her cheek was 
lying there, he thinks — ^^just there.” My poor 
little Charlotte! what could she have done to the 
breast-button of the old coat ? 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

IN WHICH MLS. MACWHIRTEll HAS A NEW 
BONNET. 

Kow though the unhappy Philip slept quite soundly, 
so that his boots, those tramp-worn sentries, remained 
en faction at his door until quite a late hour next 
morning; and though little Charlotte, after a prayer 
or two, sank into the sweetest and most refreshing 
girlish slumber, Charlotte’s father and mother had a 
bad night ; and, for my jiart, I maintain that they did 
not deserve a good one, It wtis very well for Mrs, 
Baynes to declare that it was MacWliirter’s snoring 
which kept them awake (Mr. and Mrs. Mac being 
lodged in the bedroom over their relatives) — I don’t 
say a snoring neighbor is pleasant — but what a bed- 
fellow is a bad conscience! Under Mrs. Baynea’s 
nightcap the grim eyes lie open all night; on Baynea’a 
pillow is a silent, wakeful head that hears the hours 
toll. A plague upon the yoiuig man!” thinks the 
female “ how dare he come in and 

disturb everything? How j>ale Charlotte will look 
to-morrow when Mrs. Hely calls with her son ! When 
she has been crying she looks hideous, and her eyelids 
and nose are quite red. She may iiy out, and say 
something wicked and absurd, as she did to-day. I 
wish I had never seen that insolent young man, with 
his carroty beard and vulgar Bluclier boots ! If niy 
boys were grown up, he should not come hectoring 
about the house as he does ; they would soon find a 
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way of xmiiisliing his imx^udeiioe ! Balked revenge 
iind a hungry disappointment, I think, are keeping 
that old woman awake; and, if she hears the hours 
tolling, it is because wicked thoughts make her 
sleepless. 

As for Baynes, 1 believe tluit old man is awake 
because he is awake to the shabbiness of his own con- 
duct. His conscience has got the better of him, which 
he has been trying to bully out of doors. Do what 
he will, that reflection forces itself upon him. Mac, 
Bunch, and the Doctor all saw the thing at once, and 
went dead against him. He wanted to break his word 
to a young fellow, who, whatever his faults might be, 
had acted most nobly and generously by the Baynes 
family. He might have been ruined but for Philip’s 
forbearance ; and showed his gratitude by breaking 
his promise to the young fellow. He was a henpecked 
man^ — that was the fact. lie allowed his wife to 
govern him : that little old ^flaiii, cantankerous woman 
asleep yonder. Aslee|), was she? No. He knew 
she was n’t. Both were lying qriite still, wide awake, 
pursuiug their dismal thoughts. Only Charles was 
owning that he was a sinner, whilst Eliza his wife, in 
a rage afc her last defeat, was meditating how she 
could continue and still win her battle. 

Then Baynes reflects how persevering his wife is ; 
how, all through life, she has come back and back and 
back to her point, ^^ntil he has ended by an almost 
utter subjugation. He will resist for a day : she will 
fight for a year, for a life. If once she hates people, 
the sentiment always remains with her fresh and 
lively. Pier jealousy never dies; nor her desire to 
rule. What a life she will lead poor Charlotte now 
she has declared against Phili]j ! The poor child will 
be subject to a dreadful tyranny : the father knows 
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it. As soon as lie leaves tlie house on his daily walks 
the girl’s torture will begin. Baynes knows how his 
wife can torture a woman. As she groans out a hol- 
low cough from her bed in the midnight, the guilty 
man lies quite mum under his own counterpane. If 
she fancies him awake, it will be his turn to receive 
the torture. Ah, Othello, mon ami! when you look 
round at married life, and know what you know, don’t 
you wonder that the bolster is not used a great deal 
more freely on both sides ? Horrible cynicism ! Yes 
— I know. These propositions served raw are savage, 
and shock your sensibility; cooked with a little piq- 
uant sauce, they are welcome at quite polite tables. 

^^Poor child! Yes, by G-eorge ! What a life her 
mother will lead her!” thinks the General, rolling 
uneasy on the midnight pillow. rest for her, 

day or night, until she marries the man of her inotlier’s 
choosing. And she has a delicate chest — Martin says 
she has ; and she wants coaxing aiid soothing, and 
pretty coaxing she will have from mamma ! ” Then, 
I dare say, the past rises up in that wakeful old man’s 
uncomfortable memoiy. His little Gharlotte is a child 
again, laughing on his knee, and playing with his ac- 
coutrements, as he comes home from parade. He 
remembers the fever which she had, when she would 
take medicine from no other hand; and how, though 
silent with her mother, with him she would never 
tire of prattling, prattling. Guilt-stricken old man ! 
are those tears trickling down thy old nose ? It is 
midnight. We cannot see. When you brought her 
to the river, and parted with her to send her to 
Europe, how the little maid clung to you, and cried, 
Papa, Papa I ” Staggering up the steps of the 
ghaut, how you wept yourself — yes, wept tears of 
passionate, tender grief at parting with the darling 
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of your soul And now, deliberately, and for the 
sake of money, you stab her to the heart, and break 
your plighted honor to your child. And it is yon- 
der cruel, shrivelled, bilious, plain old woman who 
makes me do all this, and trample on my darling, and 
torture her I’Mre thinks. In Zolfany’s famous picture 
of Garrick and Mrs. Pritchard as Macbeth and Lady 
Macbeth, Macbeth stands in an attitude hideously con- 
torted and constrained, while lady Mao is firm and 
easy. Was this the aetor^s art, or the poet’s device ? 
Baynes is wretched, then. He is wrung with re- 
morse and shame and pity. Well, I am glad of it. 
Old man, old man ! how darest thou to cause that 
child’s tender little bosom to bleed? How bilious 
he looks the next morning ! I declare as yellow as 
his grim old wife. When Mrs. General B. hears the 
children their lessons, how she will scold them ! It 
is my belief she will bark through the morning chap- 
ter, and scarce understand a word of its meaning. 
As for Charlotte, when she appears with red eyes, 
and ever so little color in her round cheek, there 
is that in her look and demeanor which warns her 
mother to refrain from too familiar abuse or scolding. 
The girl is in rebellion. All day Char was in a fever- 
ish state, her eyes flashing war. There was a song 
which Philip loved in those days : the song of liiith. 
Char sat down to the piano, and sang it with a strange 
energy. Thy people shall be iny people ” — she 
sang with all her heart — ‘^and thy God my God ! ” 
The slave had risen. The little heart was in arms 
and mutiny. The mother was scared by her delianee. 

As for the guilty old father : pursued by the flend 
remorse, he fled early from his house, and read all 
the papers at Galigiiani’s ” without comprehending 
them. Madly regardless of expense, he then plunged 
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into one of those luxurious restaurants in the Palais 
Royal, where you get soup, three dishes, a sweet, and 
a pint of delicious wine for two frongs, by George ! 
But ail the luxuries there presented to him could not 
drive away care, or create appetite. Then the poor 
old wretch went off, and saw a ballet at the Grand 
Opera. In vain. The pink nymphs had not the 
slightest fascination for him. He hardly was aware 
of their ogles, bounds, and capers. He saw a little 
maid with round, sad eyes : — his Iphigenia whom he 
was stabbing. He took more brandy-and-water at 
cafes on his way home. In vain, in vain, I tell you I 
The old wife was sitting up for him, scared at the un- 
usual absence of her lord. She dared not remonstrate 
with him when he returned. His face was pale. His 
eyes were fierce and bloodshot. When the General 
had a particular look, Eliza Baynes cowered in silence, 
Mac, the two sisters, and, I think, Colonel Bunch (but 
on this point my informant, Philip, cannot be sure) 
were having a dreary rubber when the General came 
in. Mrs. B. knew by the General’s face that he had 
been having recourse to alcoholic stimulus. But she 
dared not speak. A tiger in a jungle was not more 
savage than Baynes sometimes. Where ’s Char ? 
he asked in his dreadful, his Bluebeard voice, Char 
was gone to bed,” said mamma., sorting her trumps, 
^^Hm! Ogoost, Odevee, Gslio! ” Did Eliza Baynes 
interfere, though she knew he had had enough ? As 
soon interfere with a tiger, and tell him he had eaten 
enough Sepoy. After Lady Macbeth had induced 
Mac to go through that business with Duncan, depend 
upon it she was very deferential and respectful to her 
general, Ho groans, prayers, remorses could avail to 
bring his late majesty back to life again. As for you, 
old man, though your deed is done, it is not past recall. 
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ing. Though you have withclra,wn from your word 
on a sordid money pretext : made two hearts miser- 
able, stabbed eruelly that one which you love best in 
the world 5 acted with wicked ingratitude towards a 
young man, who has been nobly forgiving towards 
you and yours; and are suffering with rage and re- 
morse, as you own your crime to yourself; — your 
deed is not past recalling as yet. You may soothe 
that anguish, and dry those tears. It is but an act 
of resolution on your part, and a firm resumption of 
your marital authority. Mrs. Baynes, after her crime, 
is quite humble and gentle. She has half murdered 
her child, and stretched Philip on an infernal rack of 
torture ; but she is quite civil to everybody at madame^s 
house. Nfot one word does she say respecting Mrs, 
Colonel Bunch’s outbreak of the night before. She 
talks to sister Emily about Paris, the fashions, and 
Emily’s walks on the Boulevard and the Palais Boyal 
with her Major. She bestows ghastly smiles upon 
sundry lodgers at table. She thanks Ogoost when 
he serves her at dinner — and says, Ah, Madame, 
quo le hoof est bong anjourd’hui, rien qne j’aime 
comme le potofou.” Oh, you old hypocrite! But 
you know I, for my part, always disliked the woman, 
and said her good humor was more detestable than, 
her anger. Yon hypocrite! I say again: — ay, and 
avow that there were other hypocrites at the table, 
as you shall presently hear. 

When Baynes got an opportunity of speaking un- 
observed, as he thought, to madame, you may be sure 
the guilty wretch asked her how his little Charlotte 
was. Mrs. Baynes trumped her partner’s best heart 
at that moment, but pretended to observe or over- 
hear nothing. She goes better — she sleeps,” 
madame said. ^^Mr. the Doctor Martin has com- 
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manded lier a calming potion/’ And what if I were 
to tell yon that somebody had taken a little letter 
from Charlotte^ and actually had given fifteen sous 
to a Savoyard youth to convey that letter to some- 
body else ? What if I were to tell you that the 
party to whom that letter was addrcvssed^ straightway 
wrote an answer — directed to Madame de Smolensk, 
of course ? I know it was very wrong ; but I sus- 
pect Philip’s prescription did quite as much good as 
Doctor Martin’s, and don’t intend to be very angry 
with, madame for consulting the unlicensed prac- 
titioner. Don’t preach to me, Madam, about moral- 
ity, and dangerous examples set to young peoxde. 
Even at your present mature age, and with your dear 
daughters around you, if your ladyship goes to hear 
the Barber of Seville,” on which side are your sym- 
pathies — on Dr. Bartolo’s, or Miss Eosina’s ? 

Although, tlien, Mrs. Baynes was most respectful 
to her husband, and by nmny grim blandishinents, 
humble appeals, and forced humiliations, strove to 
conciliate and soothe him, the General turned a dark 
lowering face upon the partner of his existence : her 
dismal smiles were no longer xdeasing to him: he 
returned curt Ohs I” and ^LAhs ! ” to her remarks. 
When Mrs. Hely and her son and her daughter drove 
up in their family coach to pay yet a second visit to 
tlm Baynes family, the General flew in a passion, and 
cried, Bless my soul, Eliza, you can’t think of re- 
cieving visitors, with our poor child sick in the next 
room ? It ’s inhuman ! ” The scared woman ventured 
on no remonstrances. She weis so frightened that 
she did not attempt to scold the younger children. 
She took a piece of work, aird sat amongst them, fur- 
tively weeping. Their artless queries and unseasonable 
laughter stabbed and punished the anatron. You see 
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people do wrong, though, they are long past fifty years 
of age. It is not only the scholars, but the ushers, 
and the head-master himself, who sometimes deserve 
a chastisement, 1, for my part, hope to remember 
this sweet truth, though I live into the yc^ar 1000. 

To those other ladies boarding at madame's estab- 
lishment, to Mrs, Mao and Mrs. Colonel Bunch, 
though they had declared against him, and expressed 
their opinions in the frankest way on the night of 
the battle royal, the General was provokingly polite 
and amiable. They had said, but twenty -four hours 
since, that the General was a brute ; and Lord Ches- 
terfield could not have been more polite to a lovely 
young duchess than was Baynes to these matrons 
next day. You have heard how Mrs. Mac had a 
strong desire to possess a new Paris bonnet, so that 
she might appear with proper lustre among the ladies 
on the promenade at Tours ? Major and Mrs. Mac 
and Mrs, Bunch talked of going to the Palais Eoyal 
(where MacWhirter said he had remarked some un- 
commonly neat things, by George ! at the corner sliop 
under the glass gallery). On this, Baynes started up 
and said he would accompany his friends, adding, 
“You know, Emily, I promised you a hat ever so 
long ago!^^ And those four went away together, 
and not one offer did Baynes make to his wife to 
join the party ; though her best bonnet, poor thing, 
was a dreadfully old performance, with moulting 
feathers, rum^ffed ribbons, tarnished fl^owers, and lace 
bought in St, Martin’s Alley months and months be- 
fore. Emily, to be sure, said to her sister, “Eliza, 
won’t yoM be of the party ? We can take the omni- 
bus at the corner, which will land us at the very 
gate.” But as Emily gave this unlucky invitation, 
the General’s face wore an expression of ill-will so 
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savage and terrifie, that Eliza Baynes saidj “Ho, 
thank you, Emily ; Charlotte is still unwell, and I — 
I may be wanted at home.^^ And the party went 
away without Mrs. Baynes | and they were- absent 
I don’t know how long: and Emily MacWiiirter came 
back to the boarding-house in a bonnet — the sweet- 
est thing you ever saw I — > green piq[ue velvet, with a 
ruche, full of rosebuds, and a bird of paradise perched 
on the top, pecking at a bunch of the most magnifi- 
cent grapes, poppies, ears of corn, barley, etc.y all in- 
dicative of the bounteous autumn season. Mrs. Gen- 
eral Baynes had to see her sister return home in this 
elegant bonnet ; to welcome her ; to acquiesce in 
Emily’s remark that the General had done the gen- 
teel thing ; to hear how the party had farther been 
to Tortoni’s and had ices; and then to go up vStairs 
to her own room, and look at her own battered, 
blowsy old chapeau^ with its limp streamers, hanging 
from its peg. This humiliation, I say, Eliza Baynes 
had to bear in silence, without wincing, and, if possi^ 
ble, with a smile on her face. 

In consequence of circumstances before indicated, 
Miss Charlotte was pronounced to be very much 
better when her papa returned from his Palais Royal 
trip. He found her seated on madame’s sofa, pale, 
but with the wonted sweetness in her smile. He 
kissed and caressed her with many tender words. I 
dare say he told her there was nothing in the world 
he loved so much as his Charlotte. He would never 
willingly do anything to give her pain, never I She 
had been his good girl, and his blessing, all his life ! 
Ah ! that is a prettier little pietiire to imagine — that 
repentant man, and his child clinging to him — than 
the tableau overhead, viz., Mrs. Baynes looking at her 
old bonnet. Hot one word was said about Philip in 
V0T4. xvin . 18 
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the talk between Baynes and liis dangliter, but those 
tender paternal looks and caresses carried hope into 
(]harlotte^s heart; and when her papa went away 
(she s«aid afterwards to a female friend), got up 
and followed him, intending to show him Philip’s 
letter. But at the door I saw nminma coming down 
the stairs ; and she looked so dreadful, and frightened 
ym BO, that I went back.” There are some mothers 
I have heard of, who won’t allow their daughters to 
read the works of this humble homilist, lest they 
should imbibe dangerous” notions, eto., etc. My 
good ladies, give them Goody Twoshoes ” if you 
like, or whatever %vork, combining iiistruetioii and 
amusement, you think most appropriate to their 
juvenile understandings; but I beseech you to be 
gentle with them. I never saw people on better 
terms with each other, more frank, affectionate, and 
cordial, than the parents and the grown-up young 
folks in the United States, And why ? Because the 
children were spoiled, to be sure I I say to you, get 
the confidence of yours — before the day comes of re- 
volt and independence, after which love returneth not 
Now, when Mrs. Baynes went in to her daughter, 
who had been sitting pretty comfortably kissing her 
father on the sofa in madam e’s chamber, all those 
soft tremulous smiles and twinkling dew-drops of 
compassion and forgiveness which anon had come to 
soothe the little maid, lied from cheek and eyes. 
They began to flash again with their febrile bright- 
ness, and her heart to throb with dangerous rapidity. 
^^How are you now?” asks mamma, with her deep 
voice, “I am inncli the same,” says the girl, be- 
ginning to tremble. Leave the child ; you agita.te 
her, Madam,” cries the mistress of the house, coming 
in after Mrs, Baynes, That sad, humiliated, deserted 
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motlier goes out from her daughter’s presence, hang- 
ing her head. She put on the poor old bonnet, and 
had a walk that evening on the Champs Eljsees with 
her little ones, and showed them Guigiiol : she gave a 
penny to Guignol’s man. It is my belief that she saw 
no more of the performance than her husband had 
seen of the ballet the night previous, when Taglioui, 
and ISToblet, and Duvernay danced before his hot 
eyes. But then, you see, the hot eyes had been 
washed with a refreshing water since, which enabled 
them to view the world much more cheerfully and 
brightly. Ah, gracious heaven gives us eyes to see 
our own wrong, however dim age may make them 5 
and knees not too stiff to kneel, in spite of years, 
cramp, and rheumatism ! That stricken old woman, 
then, treated her children to the trivial comedy of 
Guignol. She did not cry out when the two boys 
climbed up the trees of the Elysian Fields, though 
the guardians bade them descend. She bought pink 
sticks of barley-sugar for the young ones. With- 
drawing the glistening sweetmeats from their lips, 
they pointed to Mrs. Holy’s splendid barouche as it 
rolled citywards from the Eois de Boulogne, The 
gray shades 'were falling, and Auguste was in the act 
of ringing the first dinner-bell at Madame Smolensk’s 
establishment, when Mrs. General Baynes returned to 
her lodgings. 

Meanwhile, Aunt MacWliirter had been to pay a 
visit to little Miss Charlotte, in the new bonnet which 
the General, Charlotte’s papa, had bought for her. 
This elegant article had furnislied a subject of pleas- 
ing conversation between niece and aunt, who held 
each other in very kindly regard, and all the details 
of the bonnet, the blue fiowers, scarlet flowers, grapes, 
sheaves of corn, lace, etc,, were examined and admired 
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in detail, Charlotte remembered the dowdy old Eng- 
lish thing which Aunt Mac wore when nlie went out ? 
Charlotte did reineinber the bonnet, and langhed when 
Mrs. Mac described how papa, in the hackney-coach 
on their return home, insisted upon taking the old 
wretch of a bonnet, and flinging it out of the coach- 
window into the road, where anoldchii'founier passing 
jacked it up with his iron hook, put it on his own 
head, and walked away grinning, I declare, at the 
recital of this narrative, Charlotte laughed as pleas- 
antly and happily as in former days 5 and, no doubt, 
there were more kisses between this poor little maid 
and her aunt. 

ISTow, you will remark, that the General and his 
party, though they returned from the Palais Eoyal in 
a hackney-coach, went thither on foot, two and two — 
namely, Major MacWliirter leading, and giving his 
arm to Mrs. Bunch (who, I promise you, knew the 
shops ill the Palais Eoyal well), and the General 
following at some distance, with his sister-in-law for 
a partner. 

In that walk a conversation very important to 
Oharlotte^s interests took place between her aunt 
and her father. 

*‘Ah, Baynes ! tliis* is a sad business about dearest 
Ohar/\ Mrs, Mac broke out with a sigh. 

“It is, indeed, Emily,” says the General, with a 
very sad groan on his part, 

^^It goes to my heart to see you, Baynes ; it goes to 
Mac’s heart. We talked about it ever so late last 
night. You were suffering dreadfully; and all the 
brandy-pawnee in tlie world won’t cure you, Charles.” 

“ Ho, faith,” says the General, with a dismal screw 
of the mouth. “ You see, Emily, to see that child 
suffer tears my heart out — by Geoige, it does. iSlie 
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has been the best ehild^ and the most gentle, and the 
merriest, and the most obedient, and I never had a 
word of fault to find with her 5 and ^ — poo-ooh ! 
Here the GeneraFs eyes, which have been winking 
- with extreme rapidity, give way , and at the signal 

* pooh ! there issue out from them two streams of that 

I eye-water which we have said is sometimes so good 

I for the sight. 

I ^^My dear kind Charles, you were always a good 

I creature, says Emily, patting the arm on which hers 

f rests. Meanwhile Major-General Baynes, 0. B., puts 

his bamboo cane under his disengaged arm, extracts 
i; from his hind pocket a fine large yellow bandanna 

I pocket-handkerchief, and performs a prodigious loud 

obligato — just under the spray of the Bond-point 
i', fountain, opposite the Bridge of the Invalides, over 

f which X300r Philip has tramped many and many a day 

I and night to see his little maid. 

I Have a care with your cane, then, old imbecile ! 

I cries an approaching foot-passenger, whom the Gen- 

eral meets and charges with his iron ferrule. 

^^Mille pardong, inosoo; je vous demande mille 
pardong,^^ says the old man, quite meekly, 

I You are a good soul, Charles, the lady continues, 

I and my little Char is a darling. You never would 

! have done this of your own accord. Mercy! And 

see what it was coming to I Mac only told me last 
^ night. You horrid, bloodthirsty creature 1 Two chal- 
lenges — and dearest Mac as hot as pepxier I Oh, 
Charles Baynes, I tremble when I think of the daixger 
from which you have all been rescued 1 Suppose you 
; brought home to Eliza ~ suppose dearest Mac brought 

i home to me killed by this arm on which I am leaning. 

Oh, it is dreadful, dreadful ! We are sinners all, that 
I we are. Bavnes ! 

I 
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“I liumUly ask pardon for having thought of a 
great crime. I ask pardon/^ says the General^ very 
pale ami solemn. 

If you had killed dear Mac, would you ever have 
had rest again, Charles ? 

I think not. I should not deserve it/^ an- 
swers the contrite Baynes. 

Yotc have a good heart. It was not who did 
this* I know who it was. She always had a dread- 
ful temper. The way in which she used to torture 
our poor dear Louisa, who is dead, I can hardly for- 
give now, Baynes. Poor suffering angel ! Eliza was 
at her bedside nagging and torturing her up to the 
very last day. Did you ever see her with nurses and 
servants in India? The way in which she treated 
them was — 

Don’t say any more. I am aware of my wife’s 
faults of temper. Heaven knows it has made me 
suffer enough 1 ” says the General, hanging his head 
down. 

Why, man — do you intend to give way to her 
altogether ? I said to Mac last night, ^ Mac, does lie 
intend to give way to her altogether ? The “ Army 
List” does n’t contain the name of a braver man than 
Charles Baynes, and is my sister Eliza to rule him en- 
tirely, Mac 1 ’ I said. Ho, if you stand up to Eliza, 
I know from experience she will give way. We have 
had quarrels, scores and hundreds, as you know, 
Baynes.” 

Faith, I do,” owns the General, with a sad smile 
on his countenance. 

“And sometimes she has had the best and some- 
times I have had^ the best, Baynes. But I never 
yielded, as you do, without a fight for iny own. Ho, 
never, Baynes ! And me and Mac are shocked, I tell 
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you faiiijj when we see the way in which you give u^^ 
to her I ” 

^^Come, come! I think you have told me often 
enough that I am henpecked,’’ says the General. 

And you give up not yourself only, Charles, but 
your dear, dear child — poor little suffering love I ” 

The young man ’s a beggar I ” cries the General, 
biting his lips. 

What were you, what was Mac and me when we 
married? We had n’t much beside our pay, had we ? 
we rubbed on through bad weather and good, manag- 
ing as best we could, loving each other, God be 
praised ! And here we are, owing nobody anything, 
and me going to have a new bonnet ! ” and she tossed 
up her head, and gave her companion a good-natured 
look through her twinkling eyes. 

<< Emily, you have a good heart I that ’s the trutli,” 
says the General. 

And you have a good heart, Charles, as sure as my 
name ’s MacWhirter \ and I want you to act upon it, 
and I propose — ” 

“What?” 

“Well, I propose that — ” But now they have 
reached the Tuileries garden gates, and pass through, 
and continue their conversation in the midst of such a 
hubbub that we cannot overhear them. They cross 
the garden, and so make their way into the Palais 
Eoyal, and the purchase of the bonnet takes place ; 
and in the midst of the excitement occasioned by that 
event, of course, all discussion of domestic affairs be- 
comes uninteresting. 

But the gist of Baynes’s talk with his sister-in-law 
may be divined from the conversation which presently 
occurred between Charlotte and her aunt. Chaiiotte 
did not come in to the public dinner, She was too 
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weak for tliat ; and un hon houlllon and a wing of fowl 
were served to lier in the private apartment, where 
she had been reclining all day. At dessert, however, 
Mrs* MacWhirter took a fine bunch of grapes and a 
pliimp rosy peach from the table, and carried them to 
the little maid, and their interview may be described 
with sufficient accuracy, though it passed without 
other “witnesses. 

From the outbreak on the night of quarrels, Char- 
lotte knew that her aunt was her friend. The glances 
of Mrs. MaeWhirter^s eyes, and the expression of her 
bonny, homely face, told her sympathy to the girl. 
There were no pallors now, no angry glances, no 
heart-beating. Miss Char could even make a little 
joke when her aunt appeared, and say, What beauth 
ful grapes ! Why, ilunt, you must have taken them 
out of the new bonnet.'’’ 

^‘You should have had the bird of paradise, too, 
dear, only I see you have not eaten your chicken. 
She is a kind woman, Madame Smolensk. I like her. 
She gives very nice dinners. I can’t think how she 
does it for the money, I am sure !” 

She has been very, very kind to me ; and I love 
her with all my heart I ” cries Charlotte. 

^<Poor darling ! We have all our trials, and yours 
have begun, my love ! ” 

Yes, indeed, Aunt I” whimpers the young person^ 
upon which osculation possibly takes place. 

My dear! when your papa took me to buy the 
bonnet, we had a long talk, and it was about you.” 

About me, Aunt ? ” warbles Miss Charlotte. 

would not take mamma ; he would only go 
with me, alone. I knew he wanted to say something 
about you ; and what do you think it was ? My dear, 
you have been very much agitated here. You and 
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your poor inamiua are likely to disagree for some 
time. Site will drag you to tliose balls and fine par- 
ties, and bring you those 

I bate them !” cries Charlotte. Poor little 
Walsingham Hely, what had he done to be hated ? 

“ Well. It is not for me to speak of a mother to her 
own daughter. But you know mamma has a way 
with her. She expects to be obeyed. She will give 
you no peace. She will come back to her point again 
and again. You know how she speaks of some one — 
a certain gentleman ? If ever she sees him, she will 
be rude to him. Mamma can be rude at times — that 
I must say of my own sister. As long as you remain 
here— 

“ Oh, Aunt, Aunt ! Don’t take me away, don’t take 
me away I ” cries Charlotte. 

^‘^ My dearest, are you afraid of your old aunt, and 
your Uncle Mac, who is so kind, and has always loved 
you ? Major Mac Whirter has a will of his own, too, 
though of course I make no allusions. We. know how 
admirably somebody has behaved to your family. 
Somebody who has been most ungratefidly treated, 
though of course I make no allusions. If you have 
given away your heart to your father’s greatest hene- 
factor, do you suppose I and Uncle Mac will 
with you ? When Eliza married Baynes (your father 
was a penniless subaltern, then, my dear, — and my 
sister was certainly neither a fortune nor a beauty), 
didn’t she go dead against the wishes of cwr father ? 
Certainly she did! But she said she was of age — 
that she was, and a great deal more, too — and she 
would do as she liked, and she made Baynes marry 
her. Why should you be afraid of coming to us, love ? 
You are nearer somebody here, but can you see him ? 
Your mamma will never let you go out, but she will 
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follow you like a shadow. You may write to him. 
Don’t tell me, child. Have n’t I been young myself ; 
and when there was a difficulty between Mac and poor 
papa, did n’t Mac write to me, though he hates letters, 
poor dear, and certainly is a Btiah at them? And, 
though we were forbidden, had we not twenty ways 
of telegraphing to each other ? Law ! your poor dear 
grandfather was in such a rage with me once, when 
he found one, that he took down his great buggy whip 
to me, a grown girl 1 ” 

Charlotte, who has plenty of humor, would have 
laughed at this confession some other time, but now 
she was too miicli agitated by that invitation to quit 
Paris, which her aunt had just given her. Quit Paris ? 
Lose the chance of seeing her dearest friend, her pro- 
tector ? If he was not with her, was he not near her ? 
Yes, near her always ! On that horrible night, when 
all was so desperate, did not her champion burst for- 
ward to her rescue ? Oh, the dearest and bravest ! 
Oh, the tender and true I 

“You are not listening, you poor child ! ” said aunt 
IMac, surveying her niece with looks of kindness. 

How listen to me once more. Whisper ! ” And sit- 
ting down on the settee by Charlotte’s side, Aunt 
Emily first kissed the girl’s round cheek, and then 
whispered into her ear. 

Hever, I declare, was medicine so efficacious, or 
■rapid of effect, as that wondrous distilment which 
Aunt Emily poured into her niece’s ear! ‘^Oh, you 
goose!” she began by saying, and the rest of the 
charm she whispered into that pearly little pink shell 
round which Miss Charlotte’s soft brown ringlets clus- 
tered. Such a sweet blush rose straightaway to the 
cheek I Such sweet lips began to cry, Oh, you dear, 
dear aunt ! and then began to kiss aunt’s kind face, 
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that^ I declare, if I knew the spell, I would like to 
pronoiinee it right oh, with such a sweet young pa- 
tient to |)ractise on. 

When do we go f To-morrow, Aunt, n^est-ce pas ? 
Oh, l am quite strong ! never felt so well in my life ! 
ITl go and pack up this instant/^ cries the young 
person. 

Doucement / Papa knows of the plan. Indeed, 
it was he who proposed it.” 

^Mlearest, best father 1” ejaculates Miss Charlotte. 

But mamma does not; and if you show yourself 
very eager, Charlotte, she may object, you know. 
Heaven forbid that I should counsel dissimulation to 
a child; but under the circumstances, my love — At 
least I own what happened between Mac and me. 
Law ! I did n^t care for papa’s buggy whip ! I knew it 
would not hurt; and as for Baynes, I am sure he 
would not hurt a fly. INever was man more sorry for 
what he has done. He told me so whilst we walked 
away from the bonnet-shop, whilst he was cariying 
my old yellow. We met somebody near the Bourse. 
How sad he looked, and how handsome, too ! 1 bowed 
to him, and kissed my hand to him, that is, the knob 
of my parasol. Papa could n’t shake hands with him, 
because of my bonnet, you know, in the brown-paper 
bag. He has a grand beard, indeed ! He looked like 
a wounded lion. I said so to papa. And I said, ^ It 
is you who wound him, Charles Baynes ! ’ ^ I know 
that,’ Papa said. ^ I have been thinking of it. I can’t 
sleep at night for thinking about it ; and it makes me 
dee’d unhappy.’ You know what papa sometimes 
says? Bear me I You should have heard them, 
when Eliza and I joined the army, years and years 
ago!” 

For once, Charlotte Baynes was happy at her 
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father^s being unhappy. The little maiden’s heart 
had been wounded to think that her father could do 
his Charlotte a wrong. Ah! take warning by him, 
ye graybeards ! And however old and toothless, if 
you have done wrong, own that you have done so; 
and sit down and say grace, and mumble your humble 
e^I 

The General, then, did not shake hands with Philip; 
but Major MacWhirter went up in the most marked 
way, and gave the wounded lion his own paw, and 
said, “ Mr. Firmin, glad to see you ! If ever you 
to Tours, mind, don’t forget my wife and me. 
Fine day. Little patient much better I Bon courage, 
they say!” 

I wonder what sort of a bungle Philip made of his 
correspondence with the Fall Mall Gazette ” that 
night ? Every man who lives by his pen, if by chance 
looks back at his writings of former years, lives 
in the past again. Our griefs, our pleasures, our 
youth, our sorrows, our dear, dear friends, resuscitate. 
How we tingle with shame over some of those fine 
passages! How dreary axe those disinterred jokes! 
It was Wednesday night. Philip was writing off at 
home, in his inn, one of his grand tirades, dated 
Paris, Thursday ” — so as to be in time, you under- 
stand, for the post of Saturday, when the little waiter 
and says, winking, Again that lady, Monsieiu* 
Philippe 1” 

“ What lady ? asks our own intelligent correspon- 
dent. 

That old lady who came the other day, you know?’ 

C’est moi, men ami I ” cries Madame Smolensk’s 
well-known grave voice. ^^Here is a letter, d^abord. 
that says nothing. It was written before the 


ide noiivelle 


the great news 


the good news ! ” 
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What good news ? asks the gentleman. 

two days Miss goes to Tours with her aunt and 
uncle — tliis good Macvirterre. They have taken 
their places by the diligence of Lahtte and Caillard, 
They are thy friends. Paj)a encourages her going. 
Here is their card of visit. Go thou also ; they will 
receive thee with open arms. What hast thou, my 
son?” 

Philip looked dreadfully sad. An injured and un- 
fortunate gentleman at New York had drawn upon 
him, and he had paid away everything he had but 
four francs, and he was living on credit until his next 
remittance arrived. 

Thou hast no money ! I have thought of it. Be- 
hold of it ! Let him wait — the proprietor ! ” And 
she takes out a bank-note, which she puts in the 
young man’s hand. 

^^Tiens, il Pembrasse encor c’te vieille!” says the 
little knife-boy. J’aimerai pas ca, moi, par examp ! ’’ 


. * 
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CHAPTER XV. 

fr IDf THE DEPARTMENTS OP SEINE, LOIRE, AND 

STYX (INfIiEIEUR). 

; OiTB clear friend Mrs. Baynes was suffering under 

W the influence of one of those panics which sometimes 

seized her, and during which she remained her hus- 
band’s most obedient Eliza and vassal. Wien Baynes 
wore a certain expression of countenance, we have 
said that his wife knew resistance to be useless. 
That expression, I suppose, he assumed, when he an- 
nounced Charlotte’s departure to her mother, and 
ordered Mrs. General Baynes to make the necessary 
preparations for the girl. She might sta}^ some 
time with her aunt,” Baynes stated. A change of 
air would do the child a great deal of good. Let 
everything necessary in the shape of hats, bonnets, 
winter clothes, and so forth, be got ready.” “Was 
Char, then, to stay away so long ?” asked Mrs. B. 
“ She has been so happy here that you want to keep 
her, and fancy she can’t be happy without you I ” I 
can fancy the General grimly replying to the partner 
of his existence. Hanging down her withered head, 
with a tear mayhap trickling down her cheek, I can 
fancy the old woman silently departing to do the bid- 
ding of her lord. She selects a trunk out of the store 
of Baynes’s baggage. A young lady’s trunk was a 
trunk in those days, How it is a two or three storied 
edifice of wood, in which two or three full-grown 
bodies of young ladies (without crinoline) might be 
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packed* I saw a little old countrywonian at tlie 
Folkestone station last year with her travelling bag- 
gage contained in a band-box tied up in an old cotton 
handkerchief hanging on her arm ; and she surveyed 
Lady Knightbridge’s twenty-three black trunks, each 
well-nigh as large as her ladyship’s opera-box. Before 
these great edifices that old woman stood wondering 
dumbly. That old lady and I had lived in a time 
when crinoline was not; and yet, I think,' women 
looked even prettier in that time than they do now. 
Well, a trunk and a band-box were fetched out of the 
baggage heap for little Charlotte, and I dare say her 
little brothers jumped and danced on the box with 
much energy to make the lid shut, and the General 
brought out his hammer and nails, and nailed a card 
on the box with ^^Mademoiselle Bajmes” thereon 
printed. And mamma had to look on and witness 
those preparations. And Walsinghain Hely had 
called ; and he would n’t call again, she knew ; and 
that fair chance for the establishment of her child 
was lost by the obstinacy of her self-willed, reckless 
husband. That woman had to water her soup with 
her furtive tears, to sit of nights behind hearts and 
spades, and brood over her crushed hopes. If I con- 
template that wretched old Mobe much longer, I 
shall begin to pity her. Away softness ! Take out 
thy arrows, the poisoned, the barbed, the rankling, 
and prod me the old creature well, god of the silver 
bow ! Eliza Baynes had to look on, then, and see the 
trunks packed; to see her own authority over her 
own daughter wrested away from her ; to see the im- 
dutiful girl prepare with perfect delight and alacrity 
to go away, without feeling a pang at leaving a mother 
who had nursed her through adverse illnesses, who 
had scolded her for seventeen years. 
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The General accompanied the party to the diligence 
office. Little Char was very pale and melancholy 
indeed when she took her place in the coupe. She 
should have a corner : she had been ill, and ought to 
have a corner/’ Uncle Mac said, and cheerfully con- 
sented to be bodkin. Our three special friends are 
seated. The other pasvsengers clamber into their 
places. Away goes the clattering team, as the Gen- 
eral waves an adieu to his friends. Monstrous fine 
horses those gray hTormans ; famous breed, indeed/^ 
he remarks to his wife on his return. 

Indeed/^ she echoes. Pray, in what part of the 
carriage was Mr. Pirinin ? ” she presently asks. 

^^ In no part of the carriage at all I Baynes an- 
swers fiercely, turning beet-root red. And thus, 
though she had been silent, obedient, hanging her 
head, the woman showed that she was aware of her 
master^s schemes, and why her girl had been taken 
away. She knew ; but she was beaten. It remained 
for her but to be silent and bow her head. I dare say 
she did not sleep one wink that night. She followed 
the diligence in its journey. <^Char is gone,” she 
thought. in due time he will take from me 

the obedience of my other children, and tear them out 
of my lap.” He — that is, the General — was sleep- 
ing meanwhile. He had had in the last few days 
four awful battles — with his cliild^ with his friends, 
with his wife — in which latter combat he had been 
Gonq,ueror. Ho wonder Baynes was tired, and needed 
rest. Any one of those engagements was enough to 
weary the veteran. 

If we take the liberty of looking into double-bedded 
rooms, and peering into the thoughts which are pass- 
ing under private nightcaps, may we not .examine 
the coup4 of a jingling diligence with an open window, 
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in wliich a young lady sits wide awake by the side of 
her uncle and aunt ? These perhaps are asleep ; but 
she is not. Ah I she is thinking of another journey I 
that blissful one from Boulogne, when Jiq was there 
yonder in the imperial, by the side of the conductor. 
When the MacWhirter ]3arty had come to the dili- 
gence office, how her little heart had beat ! How she 
had looked under the lamps at all the people lounging 
about the court! How she had listened when the 
clerk called out the names of the passengers ; and, 
mercy, what a fright she had been in, lest he should 
be there after all, while she stood yet leaning on her 
father^s arm! But there was no — well, names, I 
think, need scarcely be mentioned. There was no 
sign of the individual in question. Pax^a kissed her, 
and sadly said good-by. Good Madame Smolensk 
came with an adieu and an embrace for her dear Miss, 
and whispered, “ Courage, moii enfant,” and then said, 
/^Hold, I have brought you some bonbons.” There 
they were in a little packet. Little Charlotte put the 
X3acket into her little basket. Away goes the dili- 
gence, but the individual had made no sign. 

Away goes the diligence ; and every now and then 
Charlotte feels the little packet in her little basket. 
What does it contain — oh, what ? If Charlotte could 
but read with her heart, she would see in that little 
X)acket — the sweetest bonbon of all perliax^s it might 
be, or, ah me ! the bitterest almond ! Through the 
night goes the diligence, passing relay after relay. 
Uncle Mac sleeps. I think I have said he snored. 
Aunt Mac is quite silent, and Char sits j)laintively 
with her lonely thoughts and her bonbons, as miles, 
hours, relays pass. 

“ These ladies will they descend and take a cup of 
coffee, a cup of bouillon ? ” at last cries a waiter at 
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tiie coup^ door, as the carriage stops in Orleans. By- 
all means a cuxD of coffee,” says Aunt Mac. 
little Orleans wine is good,” cries Uncle Mac. ^‘Be- 
scendonsl” This way, Madame,” says the waiter. 

Oharlotte my love, some coffee ? ” 

will — I will stay in the carriage. I don’t want 
anything, thank you,” says Miss Charlotte. And the 
instant her relations are gone, entering the gate of 
the ^^Lion Noir,” where, you know, are the Bm^eaux 
des Messageries Lafitte, Caillard et — I say, on 
the very instant when her relations have disappeared, 
what do you think Miss Charlotte does ? 

She opens that packet of honhons with fingers that 
tremble — tremble so, I wonder how she could undo 
the knot of the string (or do you think she had untied 
that knot under her shawl in the dark ? I can’t say. 
We never shall know). Well; she opens the packet. 
She does not care one fig for the lollipops, almonds, 
and so forth. She ]xounces on a little scrap of paper, 
and is going to read it by the light of the steaming 
stable lanterns, when — oh, what made her start so ? — 

In those old days there used to he two diligences 
which travelled nightly to Tours, setting out at the 
same hour, and stopping at almost tlie same relays. 
The diligence of Lafitte and Caillard supped at the 
“ Lion hloir ” at Orleans — the diligence of the Mes- 
sageries Royales stopped at the ^^Ecu de France,” 
hard by. 

Well, as the Messageries Eoyales are supping at the 

Ecu de France,” a passenger strolls over from that 
coach, and strolls and strolls until he comes to the 
coach of Lafitte, Caillard and Company, and to the 
coupe window where Miss Baynes is trying to de** 
cipher her bonbon. 

He comes up — and as the night-lamps fall on his 
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face and beard — bis rosy f ace^ bis y ello-v^" beard — oh ! 
— What means that scjeam of the young lady in 
coupe of Lafitte^ Cailiard et Gompagnie ! I declare she 
has dropped the letter wiiicb she was about to read. 
It has dropped into a pool of mud under the 
off fore-wlieeL And he with the yellow beard, and a 
sweet happy laugh, and a tremble in his deep voice, 
says, You need not read it. It w’-as only to tell you 
what you know.” 

Then the coiip4 window says, ^^Oh, Philip! Oh, 

• my-^” , . ■ . .. 

My what ? You cannot hear the words, because the 
gray ISTorman horses come squealing and clattering up 
to their coach-pole with such accompanying cries and 
imprecations from the horsekeepers and postilions, 
that no wonder the little warble is lost. It was not 
intended for you and me to hear; but perhaps you 
can guess the purjjort of the words. Perhaps in 
quite old, old days, you may remember having heard 
such little whispers, in a time when the song birds in 
your grove carolled that kind of song very pleasantly 
and freely. But this, my good madam, is written in 
Pebruary. The birds are gone : the branches are 
hare: the gardener has actually swei)t the leaves off 
the walks : and the whole affair is an affair of a past 
year, you imderstand. \ mrpe diem^ 

etc., etc. There) for one minute, for t^vo minutes, 
stands Philip over the diligence off fore-wheel, talk- 
ing to Charlotte at the window, and their heads are 
quite close — quite close. What are those two pairs 
of lips warbliug, whispering ? Hi ! Gare I Olie ! 
The horsekeepers, I say, quite prevent you from hear- 
ing; and here come the passengers out of the ^*Lion 
Hoir,” Aunt Mac still munching a great slice of bread- 
and-butter. Charlotte is quite comfortable, and does 
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not want anything, dear aunt, thank you. I hope she 
nestles in her corner, and has a sweet slumber. On 
the journey the twin diligences pass and repass each 
other. Perhaps Charlotte looks out of her window 
sometimes and towards the other carriage. I don’t 
know. It is a long time ago. What used you to do 
in old days, ere railroads were, aud wheu diligences 
ran? They were slow enough : but they have got to 
their journey’s end somehow. They were tight, hot, 
dusty, dear, stuffy, and uncomfortable ; but, for all 
that, travelling was good sport sometimes. And if 
the world would have the kindness to go back for 
live-and-twenty or thirty years, some of us who have 
travelled on the Tours and Orleans Rad way very 
comfortably would like to take the diligence journey 
now. 

Having myself seen the city of Tours only last year, 
of course I don’t remember much about it. A man 
remembers boyhood, and the first sight of Calais, and 
so forth. But after much travel or converse with the 
world, to see a new town is to be introduced to Jones. 
He is like Brown ; he is not unlike Smith. In a little 
while you hash him up with Thompson. I dare not 
be particular, then, regarding Mr. Firmin’s life at 
Tours, lest I should make topographical errors, for 
which the critical schoolmaster would justly inflict 
chastisement. In the last novel I read about Tours, 
there were blunders from the effect of which you 
know the wretched author never recovered. It was 
by one Scott, and had young Quentin Bur ward for a 
and Isabel de Croye for a heroine ; and she sat 
in her hostel, and sang, Ah, County Guy, the hour is 
nigh,” A pretty ballad enough : but what ignorance, 
my dear sir ! What descriptions of Tours, of Liege, 
in that fallacious story! Yes, so fallacious and 
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mis leading, that I remember I was sorry, not beeaiise 
the description was unlike Tours, but because Tours 
was unlike the description. 

So Quentin Firinin went and put up at the snug lit- 
tle hostel of the Faisaii ; and Isabel de Baynes took 
up her abode with her uncle the Sire de MacWhirter ; 
and I believe Master Firinin had no more money In 
his j)ocket than the Master Burward whose story the 
Scottish novelist told some forty years since. And I 
cannot promise you that our young English adventurer 
shall marry a noble heiress of vast property, and en- 
gage the Boar of Ardennes in a hancl-to-hand combat ; 
that sort of Boar, Madam, does not appear in our 
modern drawing-room histories. Of others, not wild, 
there he identy They gore you in clubs. They seize 
you by the doublet, and pin you against posts in pub- 
lic streets. They run at you in parks, I have .seen 
them sit at bay after dinner, ripping, gashing, tossing, 
a whole company. These our young adventurer had 
in good sooth to encounter, as is the case with most 
knights. Who escapes them ? I remember an emi- 
nent person talking to me about bores for two hours 
once. Oh, you stupid eminent person ! You never 
knew that you yourself had tusks, little eyes in your 
hure ; a bristly mane to cut into tooth-brushes * and a 
curly tail! I have a notion that the multitude of 
bores is enormous in the world. If a man is a bore 
himself, when he is bored — and you eaiFt deny this 
statement-then what am I, what are you, what your 
father, grandfather, son — all your amiable acquain- 
tance, in a word? Of this I am sure. Major and 
Mrs. MacWhirter were not brilliant in conversation. 
What would you and 1 do, or say, if we listen to the 
tittle-tattle of Tours. How the clergyman was cer- 
tainly too fond of cards, and going to the cafe 5 how 
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the dinners those Pojjojs gave were too absurdly 
ostentatious; and Popjoy, we know, in. the Bench 
last year. How Mrs. Plights, going on with that 
Major of Prench Oarabiniers, was really too etc. 
etc. How could I endure those people ? ” Philip 
would ask himself, when talking of that personage 
in after days, as he loved, and loves to do. How 
could I endure them, I say? Mac was a good 
man ; but I knew secretly in my heart, sir, that he 
was a bore. Well: I loved him. I liked his old 
stories. I liked his bad. old dinners : there is a very 
comfortable Touraine wine, by the way — a very 
warming little wine, sir. Mrs. Mac you never saw, 
my good Mrs. Pendennis, Be sure of this, you never 
would have liked her. Well, I did. I liked her 
house, though it ^vas damp, in a damp garden, fre- 
quented by dull people. I should like to go and see 
that old house now. I am perfectly happy with niy 
wife, but I sometimes go away from her to enjoy the 
luxury of living over our old days again. With noth- 
ing in the world but an allowance which Avas pre- 
carious, and had been spent in advance ; with no 
particular plans for the future, and a few five-franc 
pieces for the present, — by Jove, sir, how did I dare 
to be so happy ? What idiots we were, my love, to 
be happy at all ! We were mad to marry. Don’t tell 
me : with a purse which did n’t contain three months’ 
consumption, would we dare to marry now? We 
should be put into the mad ward of the workhouse : 
that would be the only place for us. Talk about 
trusting in Heaven. Stuff and nonsense, Ma’am ! I 
have as good a right to go and buy a house in Bel- 
grave Square, and trust to Heaven for the payment, as 
I had to marry when I did. We were paupers, Mrs. 
Char, and you knoAV that very well I ” 
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Ob, yes. We were very wrong : very ! says 
Mrs. Ciiarlotte, looking up to her cbandelier (wliicli, 
by tlie way, is of very bandsonie Venetian old glass). 
c( yj-q ^ei*e very wrong, were not we, my dearest ? ” 
And berewitli slie will begin to kiss and fondle two 
or more babies that disport in her room — as if two 
or more babies bad anything to do with Philip’s 
argument, that a man has no right to marry Avho 
has no pretty welhassured means of keeping a 
wife. 

Here, then, by the banks of Loire, although Philip 
had but a very few francs in his pocket, and was 
obliged to kee|) a sharp look-out on his expenses at 
the hotel of the Golden Pheasant,” lie passed a 
fortnight of such happiness as I, for my part, wish 
to all young folks who read Ms veracious history. 
Though he was so poor, and ate and drank so mod- 
estly in the house, the maids, waiters, the landlady 
of the Pheasant,” were as civil to him— yes, as 
civil as they were to the gouty old Marchioness of 
Carabas herself, who stayed here on her way to the 
south, occupied the grand apartments, quarrelled with 
her lodging, dinner, breakfast, bread-and-butter in 
general, insulted the landlady in bad French, and 
only paid her bill under compulsion. Philip’s was a 
little bill, but he paid it cheerfully. He gave only a 
small gratuity to the servants, but he was kind and 
hearty, and they knew he was poor. He was kind 
and heart}’', I suppose, because he was so happy. I 
have known the gentleman to be by no means civil ; 
and have heard him storm, and hector, and browbeat 
landlord and waiters, as fiercely as the Marquis of 
Carabas himself. But now Philip the Bear was the 
most gentle of bears, because his little Charlotte was 
leading him. 
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Away witli trouble and doubt, with squeamish 
pride and gloomy care ! Philip had euoiigh money 
for a fortnight, during -which Tom Glazier, of the 
‘'^Monitor,” promised to supply Philip’s letters for 
the Pall Mall Gazette,” All the designs of France, 
Spain, Eussia, gave that idle own correspondent ” 
not the slightest anxiety. In the morning it was 
Miss Baynes ; in the afternoon it was Miss Baynes. 
At six it was dinner and Charlotte; at nine it was 
Charlotte and tea. Anyhow, love-making does not 
spoil his appetite,” Major MacWhirter correctly re- 
marked. Indeed, Philip had a glorious appetite; 
and health bloomed in Miss Charlotte’s cheek, and 
beamed in her happy little heart. Dr. Firmin, in the 
height of his practice, never completed a cure m@re 
skilfully than that which was performed by Dr. 
Firmin, junior. 

I ran the thing so close, sir,” I remember Philip 
bawling out, in his usual energetic way, whilst de- 
scribing this period of his life’s greatest happiness 
to his biographer, that I came back to Paris outside 
the diligence, and had not money enough to dine on 
the road. But I bought a sausage, sir, and a bit of 
bread — and a brutal sausage it was, sir — and I 
reached my lodgings witli exactly two sous in my 
pocket.” Eoger Bontemps himself was not more 
content than our easy philosopher. 

So Philip and Charlotte ratified and sealed a treaty 
of Tours, which they determined should never be 
broken by either party. Marry without papa’s con- 
sent ? Oh, never ! Marry anybody but Philip ? Ob, 
never — never! FTot if she lived to be a hundred, 
when Philip would in consequence be in his hundred 
and ninth or tenth year, would this young Joan have 
any but her present Darby, Aunt Mac, though she 
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may not have been the most accoiiiplished or liighly- 
bred of ladies, was a warm-hearted and aifectioiiate 
Aunt Mac. She caught in a mild form the fever from 
these young people. She had not much to leave, and 
Mac’s relations would want all he could spare when 
he was gone. But Charlotte should have her garnets, 
and her teapot, and her India shawl — that she 
should.^ And with many blessings this enthusiastic 
old lady took leave of her future nephew-in-law when 
he returned to Paris and duty. Crack your whip, 
and scream your hi / and be off quftk, postilion and 
diligence ! I am glad we have taken Mr. Firmiii out 
of that dangerous, lazy, love-making place. Nothing 
is to me so sweet as sentimental writing. I could 
have written hundreds of pages describing Philip and 
Charlotte, Charlotte and Philip. But a stern sense 
of duty intervenes. My modest Muse puts a finger 
on her lip, and says, Hush about that business!” 
All, my worthy friends, you little know what soft- 
hearted people those cynics are ! If you could have 
come on Diogenes by surprise, I dare say you might 
have found him reading sentimental novels and whim- 
pering in his tub. Philip shall leave liis sweetheart 
and go back to his business, and we will not have one 
word about tears, promises, raptures, parting. Never 
mind about these sentimentalities, but please, rather, 
to depict to yourself our young fellow so poor that 
when the coach stops for dinner at Orleans he can 
only afford to purchase a penny-loaf and a sausage 
for his own hungry cheek. When he reached the 

d I am sorry to say that in later days, after Mrs. Major Mae- 
Whirter's decease, it was found that she llad promised these 
treasures in wriilm) to several members of her hiishainrs family, 
and that much heart-biirmug arose in conseiiuence. But our story 
has nothing to do \Yith these painful disputes. 
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Hotel Poussin/^ with liis meagre eaxT3et-bag, they 
served him a supper which he ate to the adiniratioii 
of all beholders in the little coffee-room. He was in 
great spirits and gayety. He did not care to make 
any secret of his poverty, and how he had been un- 
able to afford to pay for dinner. Most of the guests 
at ^nf6tel Poussin’^ knew what it was to be poor. 
Often and often they had dined on credit when they 
put back their napkins into their respective pigeon- 
holes. But my landlord knew his guests. They 
were poor men -—honest men. They paid him in the 
end, and each could help his neighbor in a strait. 

After Mr. Pirmin’s return to Paris, he did not care 
for a while to go to the Elysian Fields. They were 
not Elysian for him, except in Miss Charlotte^s com- 
pany, He resumed his newspaper correspondence, 
which occupied but a day in each week, and he had the 
other six — nay, he scribbled on the seventh day like- 
wise, and covered immense sheets of lette}‘-paper with 
remarks upon all manner of subjects, addi-essed to a 
certain Mademoiselle, Mademoiselle Baynes, chez M. 
le Major Mac, etc. On these sheets of paper Mr. 
Firmin could talk so long, so loudly, so fervently, so 
eloquently to Miss Baynes, that she was never tired 
of hearing, or he of holding forth. He began im- 
parting his dreams and his earliest sensations to liis 
beloved before breakfast. At noon-day he gave her 
his opinion of the contents of the morning papers. 
His packet was ordinarily full and brimming over by 
post-time, so that his expressions of love and fidelity 
leaked from under the cover, or were squeezed into 
the queerest corners, where, no doubt, it was a de- 
lightful task for Miss Baynes to trace out and detect 
those little Cupids which a faithful lover despatched 
to her. It would be, I have found this little corner 
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uiipceupied. Do you know wliat I liave to say in it ? 
Ok, Charlotte, etc., etc. My sweet young lady, 
you can guess, or will one day guess, the rest; and 
will receive such dear, delightful, nonsensical double 
letters, and will answer them with that elegant pro- 
priety which I have no doubt Miss Baynes showed 
in her replies. Ah ! if all who are writing and re- 
ceiving such letters, or who have written and received 
such, or who remember writing and receiving such 
letters, would order a copy of this novel from the 
publishers, what reams, and piles, and pyramids of 
paper our ink would have to blacken ! Since Charlotte 
and Philip had been engaged to each other, he had 
scarcely, except in those dreadful, ghastly days of 
quarrel, enjoyed the luxury of absence from his soul’s 
blessing — the exquisite delights of writing to her. 
He could do few things in moderation, this man — and 
of this delightful privilege of writing to Charlotte he 
now enjoyed his heart’s fill. 

After brief enjoyment of the weeks of this rapture, 
when winter was come on Paris, and icicles hung on 
the hough, how did it happen that one day, two days, 
three days passed, and the postman brought no little 
letter in the well-known little handwriting for Moii-“ 
sieur, Monsieur Philip Pirmin, a Paris ? Three days, 
four days, and no letter. 0 torture, could she be ill ? 
Could her aunt and uncle have turned against her, and 
forbidden her to write, as her father and mother had 
done before ? 0 grief, and sorrow, and rage ! As for 
jealousy, our leonine friend never knew such a pas- 
sion, It never entered into lus lordly heart to doubt 
of his little maiden’s love. But still four, five days 
have passed, and not one word has come from Tours. 
The little Hotel Poussin ” was in a commotion. I 
have said that when our friend felt any piassion very 
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strongly lie was sure to speak of it. Bid Bon 
Quixote lose any opportunity of declaring to the 
world that Buleinea del Toboso was peerless among 
women? Bid not Antar bawl out in battle, ‘‘I am 
the lover of Ibla” ? Our knight had taken all the 
people of the hotel into his confidence somehow. 
They all knew of his condition — all, the painter, the 
poet, the half-pay Polish officer, the landlord, the 
hostess, down to the little knife-boy who used to 
come in with, “The factor comes of to pass — -no 
tills morning.’’ 

JSio doubt Philip’s political letters became, under 
this outward pressure, very desponding and gloomy. 
One day, as he sat gnawing his mustaches at his 
desk, the little Anatole enters his apartment and 
cries, “ Tenez, M. Philippe. That lady again ! ” And 
the faithful, the watchful, the active Madame 
Smolensk once more made her appearance in his 
chamber. 

Philip blushed and hung his head for shame. 
“Ungrateful brute that I am,” he thought; “I have 
been back more than a week, and never thought a bit 
about that good, kind soul who came to my succor. I 
an awful egotist. Love is always so.” 

As he rose up to greet his friend, she looked so 
grave, and pale, and sad, that lie could not but 
note her demeanor. Dietil had anything 

happened ?” 

“Ce pan vre General is ill, very ill, Philip,” 
Smolensk said, in her grave voice, 

was so gravely ill, madame said, that his 
had been sent for. 

she come ? ” asked Philip, with a start. 

care not for the poor 
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egotists •— ail. Go ! I know you ! I never knew 
one tkat was not/^ said inaclame. 

Philip has his little faults: perhaps egotism ^5 one 
of his defects. Perhaps it is yours, or even mine. 

You have been here a week since Thursday last, 
and you have never written or sent to a woman who 
loves you well. Go ! It was not well, Monsieur 
Philippe.” 

As soon as he saw her, Philip felt that he had been 
neglectful and ungrateful. We have owned so nauch 
already. But how should madame know that he had 
returned on Thursday week ? When they looked up 
after her reproof, his eager eyes seemed to ask this 
question. 

Could she not write to me and tell me that you 
were come back ? Perhaps she knew that you would 
not do so yourself. A woman^s heart teaches her 
these experiences early,” continued the lady, sadly ; 
then she added: tell you, you are good-for- 

nothings, all of you! And I repent me, see you, of 
having had the hetise to pity you ! ” 

shall have my quarter’s pay on Saturday. I 
was coming to you then,” said Philip. 

‘‘ Was it that I was speaking of ? What ! you are 
all cowards, men all 1 Oh, that I have been beast, 
beast, to thinl?; at last I had found a man of heart !” 

How much or how often this poor Ariadne had 
trusted and been forsaken, I have no means of know- 
ing, or desire of inquiring. Perhaps it is as well for 
the polite reader, who is taken into my entire con- 
fidence, that we should not know Madame de Smo- 
lensk’s history from the first page to the last. 
Granted that Ariadne was deceived by Theseus : but 
then she consoled herself, as we may all read in 
“Smith’s Dictionary;” and then she must have de- 
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ceiled her father in order to run away with Theseus. 
I suspect — I suspect, I say, that these women who 
are so verij much betrayed, are — but we are speculat- 
ing on this Trench lady’s antecedents, when Charlotte, 
her lover, and her family are the persons with whom 
we have mainly to do. 

These two, I suppose, forgot self, about which each 
for a moment had been busy, and madame resumed : 

— Yes, you have reason ; Miss is here. It was time. 
Hold I Here is a note from her.” And Philip’s kind 
messenger once more put a paper into his hands. 

“ My dearest father is very, very ill. Oh, Philip ! 
I am so unhappy ; and he is so good, and gentle, and 
kind, and loves me so,” 

It is true,” madame resumed. Before Charlotte 
came, he thought only of her. When his wife comes 
np to him, he turns from her. I have not loved her 
much, that lady, that is true. But to see her now, it 
is 7iavra7it. He will take no medicine from her. He 
pushes her away. Before Charlotte came, he sent for 
me, and spoke as well as his poor throat would let 
him, this poor General ! His daughter’s arrival 
seemed to comfort him. But he says, ^ Hot my wife ! 
not my wife ! ’ And the poor thing has to go away 
and cry in the chamber at the side. He says — in 
his French, you know — he has never been well since 
Charlotte went away. He has often been out. He 
has dined but rarely at our table, and there has always 
been a silence between him and Madame la Generale. 
Last week he had a great inflammation of the chest. 
Then he took to bed, and Monsieur the Docteur came 

— the little doctor whom you know. Then a quinsy 
has declared itself, and he now is scarce able to speak. 
His condition is most grave. He lies suffering, dying, 
perhaps— yes, dying, do you hear? And you are 
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thinking of your little schoolgirl ! Men are all the 
same. Monsters i Go!^^ 

Philip, who, I have said, is very fond of talking 
about Philip, surveys his own faults with great mag- 
nanimity and good-humor, and acknowledges them 
without the least intention to correct them, ^^How 
selfish we are I can hear him say, looking at him- 
self in the glass. ^^By George I sir, when I heard 
simultaneously the news of that poor old man’s ill- 
ness, and of Charlotte’s return, I felt that I wanted 
to see /^6r that instant. I must go to her, and speak to 
her. The old man and his suffering did not seem to 
affect me. It is humiliating to have to own that we 
are selfish beasts. But we are, sir — we are brutes, 
by George 1 and nothing else.” — And he gives a 
finishing twist to the ends of his flaming mustaches 
as he surveys them in the glass. 

• Poor little Charlotte was in such afflietiQU that of 
course she must have Philip to console her at once. 
NTo time was to be lost. Quick ! a cab this moment : 
and, coachman, you shall have an extra for drink if 
you go quick to the Avenue de Valmy ! Madame 
puts herself into the carriage, and as they go alon> 
tells Philip more at length of the gloomy occavences 
of the last few days. Four days siuce ^ poor Gen- 
eral was so bad with his quin^ though^ 

should not recover, and Gharlotte^a^s sent for. He 
was a little better on the day of^j. arrivals but ycs- 

f't'erday the inflammation had %^i.eased; he couW 

swallow 5 he could not'^^k^vidibly j he was iu 
great suffering and dai>^^ He turned away 
Ms wife. Tlie unhappy ^eneraless had been to Ma- 
dame Bunch in her teaf g and grief, compiaining that 
after twenty years’ fid^ity and attachment her hus- 
band had withdrawn ^is regard from her. Baynes 
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attributed even Ms illness to bis wife ; and at other 
times said it was a just punishment for Ms wicked 
conduct in breaking Ms word to PMlip and Charlotte. 
If he did not see his dear child again he must beg her 
forgiveness for having made her suffer so. He had 
acted wickedly and ungratefully, and his wife had 
forced him to do what he did. He prayed that 
Heaven might pardon him. And he had behaved with 
wicked injustice towards Philip, who had acted most 
generously towards Ms family. And he had been a 
scoundrel — he knew he had — and Bunch, and Mac- 
Whirter, and the doctor all said so — and it was that 
woman’s doing. And he pointed to the scared wife 
as he painfully hissed out these words of anger and 
contrition : — • When I saw that child ill, and almost 
made mad? because I broke my word, I felt I was a 
scoundrel, Martin ; and I was ; and that woman made 
me so; and I deserve to be shot; and I sha’n’t re- 
cover ; I tell you I sha’n’t.” Dr. Martin, who attended 
the General, thus described Ms patient’s last talk and 
behavior to Philip. 

It was the doctor who sent madame in quest of the 
‘^''-'uiig man. He found poor Mrs. Baynes with hot, 
tearlesL,^ eyes and livid face, a wretched sentinel out- 
side the b^i’n.iek-chamber. <^ You will find General 
aynes very she said to Philip with a ghastly 

calmness, and a he could scarcely face. ^^My 

daughter is in the rdl bom ^w^^^ It»%vpears 1 haw\ 
offended him, and he l^^^^fuses to .^'e me.” And she 
squeezed a dry handkerch ^Wef^hich^ s and put 

on her spectacles again, ai'^^’^CTcried 
in her lap. uk 

PMlip hardly knew the i^saning of Mrs. Baynes’s, 
words as yet. He was agitate?® d by the thought of the 
eiieraPs illness, perhaps by t b^’^be notion that the be- 
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loved was so near. Her hand was in his a moment 
afterwards; and, even in that sad chamber, each 
could give the other a soft pressure, a fond, silent 
signal of mutual love and faith. 

The poor man laid the hands of the young people 
together, and his own upon them. The suffering to 
which he had put his daughter seemed to be the 
crime which specially affected him. He thanked 
Heaven lie was able to see he was wrong. He whis- 
pered to his little maid a prayer for pardon in one or 
two words, which caused poor Charlotte to sink on 
her knees and cover his fevered hand with tears and 
kisses. Out of all her heart she forgave him. She 
had felt that the parent she loved and was accustomed 
to honor had been mercenary and cruel. It had 
wounded her pure heart to be obliged to think that 
her father could be other than generous, and just, 
and good. That he should humble himself before 
her, smote her with the keenest pang of tender 
commiseration. I do not care to pursue this last 
scene. Let us close the door as the children kneel 
by the sufferer’s bedside, and to the- old man’s 
petition for forgiveness, and to the young girl’s 
sobbing vows of love and fondness, say a reverent 
Amen. 

By the following letter, which he wrote a few days 
before the fatal termination of his illness, the worthy 
General, it would appear, had already despaired of 
his recovery : • — 

** My Dear Mag, — I speak and breathe with such difficulty 
as I write this from my be<i, that 1 doui>t whether I shall 
ever leave it. I do not wish to vex poor Eliza, and in my 
state cannot enter into disputes which I know would ensue re- 
garding settlement of property. When I left England there 
was a claim hanging over me (young Firmin’s) at which I was 
von. xiun. — 20 
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needlessly frightened, as having to satisfy it would swallow 
up much more than everything I possessed in the workL Hence 
made arrangements for leaving everything in Eliza’s name 
and the children after. Will with Smith and Thompson, 
Kiiymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn. Think Char /iappy 

fora long time with her mother. To break from F., who has 
been most generous to us, will break her heart. Will you and 
Emily keep her for a little ? I gave F. my promise. As you 
told me, I have acted ill by him, which I own and deeply 
lament. If Char marries, s/w to have her share. May 
bless her, her father prays, in case he should not see her 
And with best love to Emily, am 
“ Yoiirs, dear Mac, sincerel}^, 

“ Charles Baynes.” 


On the receipt of this letter, Charlotte disobeyed 
father’s wish, and set forth from Tours instantly, 
under her worthy uncle’s guardianship. The old 
soldier was in his comrade’s room when the General 
put the hands of Charlotte and her lover together. 
He confessed his fault, though it is hard for tliose 
who expect love and reverence to have to owm to 
wrong and to ask pardon. Old knees are stiff to 
: brother reader, young or old, when our last 
hour comes, may ours have grace to do so. 
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CIIAPTEE XVI 

RETURNS TO OLD FRIENDS. 

The three old comrades and Philip formed the 
little mourning procession which followed the Gen- 
eral to his place of rest at Montmartre. When the 
service has been read, and the last volley has been 
fired over the buried soldier, the troops march to 
quarters with a quick step, and to a lively tune. Our 
veteran has been laid in the grave with brief ceremo- 
nies. We do not even prolong his obsequies vrith a 
sermon. His place knows him no longer. There are 
a few who remember him: a very, very few who 
grieve for him — so few that to think of them is a 
humiliation almost. The sun sets on the earth, and 
our dear brother has departed off its face. Stars 
twinkle 5 dews fall; children go to sleep in awe and 
maybe tears; the sun rises on a new day, which he 
has never seen, and children wake hungry. They 
are interested about their new black clothes, perhaps. 
They are presently at their work, plays, quarrels. 
They are looking forward to the day when the holi- 
days will be over, and the eyes which shone here yes- 
terday so kindly are gone, gone, gone. A drive to 
the cemetery, followed by a coach with four acquain- 
tances dressed in decorous black, who separate and 
go to their homes or clubs, and wear your crape for 
a few days after — can most of us expect much 
more ? The thought is not ennobling or exhilarat- 
ing, worthy sir. And, pray, why should we be proud 
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of ourselves ? Is it because we have been so good, 
or axe so wise and great, that we expect to be be- 
loved, lamented, remembered? Why, great Xerxes 
. or blustering Bobadil must know in that last hour 
and resting-place how abject, how small, how low, 
how lonely they are, and what a little dust will 
cover them. Quick, drums and fifes, a lively time ! 
Whip the black team, coachman, and trot back to 
town again — to the world, and to business, and 
duty ! 

1 am for saying no single unkindness of General 
Baynes which is not forced upon me by my story 
teller^s office. We know from Marlborough’s story 
that the bravest man and greatest military genius is 
not always brave or successful in his battles with his 
wife; that some of the greatest warriors have com- 
mitted errors in accounts and the distribution of 
meum and We can’t disguise from ourselves 

the fact that Baynes permitted himself to be misled, 
and had weaknesses not quite consistent with the 
highest virtue. 

When he became aware that his carelessness in the 
matter of Mrs. Firmin’ s trust-money had placed him 
in her son’s power, we have seen how the old General, 
ill order to avoid being called to account, fied across 
the water with his family and all his little fortune, 
and how terrified he was on landing on a foreign 
shore to find himself face to face with this dreadful 
creditor. Philip’s renunciation of all claims against 
Baynes soothed and pleased the old man wonderfully. 
But Philip might change his mind, an adviser at 
Baynes’s side repeatedly urged. To live abroad was 
cheaper and safer than to live at home. Accordingly 
Baynes, his wife, family, and money, all went into 
exile, and remained there. 
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What savings the old man. had I doii^t accurately 
know. He and his wife were very dark upon this 
subject with Philip : and when the General died, his 
widow declared herself to be almost a pauper ! It 
was impossible that Baynes should have left much 
money 5 but that Charlotte’s share should have 
amounted to — that sum which may or may not pres- 
ently be stated ~ was a little absurd 1 You see 
Mr. and Mrs. Firmin are travelling abroad just now. 
When I wrote to Firmin, to ask if I might mention 
the amount of his wife’s fortune, he gave me no an- 
swer; nor do I like to enter upon these matters of 
calculation without his explicit permission. He is of 
a hot temper p he might, on his return, grow angry 
with the friend of his youth, and say, Sir, how dare 
you to talk about my private alfairs ? and what has 
the public to do with Mrs. Firmin’s private fortune ? ” 
When, the last rites over, good-natured Uncle Mac 
proposed to take Charlotte back to Tours, her mother 
made no objection. The widow had tried to do the 
girl such an injury, that perhaps the latter felt for- 
giveness was impossible. Little Char loved Philip 
with all her heart and strength ; had been authorized 
and encouraged to do so, as we have seen. To give 
Mm up now, because a richer suitor presented him- 
self, was an act of treason from which her faithful 
heart revolted, and she never could pardon the insti- 
gator. You see, in this simple story, I scarcely eare 
even to have reticence or secrets, I don’t want you 
to understand for a moment that Walsingham Plely 
was still crying his eyes out about Charlotte, Good- 
ness bless you ! It was two or three weeks ago — four 
or five weeks ago, that he was in love with her! He 
had not seen the Duchesse d’lvry then, about whom 
you may remember he had the quarrel with Podiclion, 
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at the club in the Eue de Granimont. (He and the 
(luehesse wrote poems to each other, each in the 
other^s native language.) The Charlotte had long 
passed out of the young fellow’s mind. That butter- 
fly had fluttered off from our English rosebud, and 
had settled on the other elderly flower ! I don’t 
know that Mrs. Baynes was aware of young Hely’s 
fickleness at this present time of which we are writ- 
ing; but his visits had ceased, and she was angry and 
disappointed ; and not the less angry because her 
labor had been in vain. On her part, Charlotte could 
also be resolutely unforgiving. Take her Philip from 
her! Never, never! Her mother force her to give 
up the man whom she had been encouraged to love ? 
Mamma should have defended Philip, not betrayed 
him! If I command my son to steal a spoon, shall 
he obey me ? And if he do obey and steal, and be 
transported, will he love me afterwards ? I think I 
can hardly ask for so much filial afiection. 

So there was strife between mother and daughter ; 
and anger not the less bitter, on Mrs. Baynes’s part, 
because her husband, whose cupidity or fear had, at 
first, induced him to take her side, had deserted her 
and gone over to her daughter. In the anger of that 
controversy Baynes died, leaving the victory and 
right with Charlotte. He shrank from his wife ; 
would not speak to her in his last moments. The 
widow had these injuries against her daughter and 
Philip; and thus neither side forgave the other. 
She was not averse to the child’s going away to her 
iinole : put a lean, hungry face against Charlotte’s 
lip, and received a kiss which I fear had but little 
love in it. I don’t envy those children who remain 
under the widow’s lonely command ; or poor Madame 
Smolensk, who has to endure the arrogance, the grief, 
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tlie avarice of tliat grim woman, ISTor did madame 
suffer under this tyranny long Galignani^s "Mes- 
senger very soon announced that she had lodgings 
to let, and I remember being edified by reading one 
day in the " Pali Mali Gazette that elegant apart- 
ments, select society, and an excellent table were to 
be found in one of the most airy and fashionable quar- 
ters of Paris. Inquire of Madame la Baronne de 
S sk, Avenue de Yalmy, Champs Ely sees. 

We guessed without difficult}^ how this advertise- 
ment found its way to the " Pall Mali Gazette ; ’’ and 
very soon after its appearance Madame de Smolensk’s 
friend, Mr. Philip, made his appearance at our tea- 
table in London. He was always welcome amongst 
us elders and children. He wore a crape on his hat. 
As soon as the young ones were gone, you may be 
sure he poured his story out ; and enlarged upon the 
death, the burial, the quarrels, the loves, the partings 
we have narrated. How could he be put in a way to 
earn three or four hundred a year ? That was the 
present question. Ere he came to see us, he had 
already been totting up ways and means. He had 
been with our friend Mrs. Brandon : was staying 
with her. The Little Sister thought three hundred 
would be sufficient. They could have her second 
floor — not for nothing; no, no, but at a moderate 
price, which would pay her. They could have attics, 
if more rooms were needed. They could have her 
kitchen fire, and one maid, for the present, would do 
all their work. Poor little thing ! She was very 
young. She would be past eighteen by the time she 
could marry; the Little Sister was for early mar- 
riages, against long courtships. " Heaven helps those 
as helps themselves,” she said. And Mr. Philip 
thought this excellent advice, and Mr. Philip’s friend, 
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wlien asked for Ms opinion — Candidly now, what 
your opinion ? — said; Is she in the next room ? 
Of course you mean you are married already/^ 

Philip roared one of his great laughs. "Eo, he was 
not married already. Had he not said that Miss 
Baynes was gone away to Tours to her aunt and 
uncle ? But that he wanted to be married ; but that 
he could never settle down to work till he married ; 
but that he could have no rest, peace, health till he 
married that angel, he was ready to confess. Eeady ? 
All the street might hear him calling out the name 
and expatiating on the angelic charms and goodness 
of his Charlotte. He spoke so loud and long on this 
subject that my wife grew a little tired ; and iny wife 
alwa7/s likes to hear other women praised, that (she 
says) I know she does. But when a man goes on 
roaring for an hour about Diilcmea? You know 
such talk becomes fulsome at last; and, in fine, when 
he was gone, my wife said, Well, he is very much in 
love ; so were you — I mean long before my time, sir ; 
but does love pay the housekeeping bills, pray ? 

^^ISTo, my dear. And love ivS always controlled by 
other people’s advice: — always,” says Philip’s friend; 
who, I hope, you will perceive was speaking ironically. 

Philip’s friends had listened not impatiently to 
Philip’s talk about Philip. Almost all women will 
give a sympathizing hearing to men who are in love. 
Be they ever so old, they grow young again with that 
conversation, and renew their own early times. Men 
are not (^uite so generous: Tityriis tires of hearing 
Corydon discourse endlessly on the charms of his shep- 
herdess. And yet egotism is good talk. Even dull 
autobiographies are pleasant to read : and if to read, 
why not to hear ? Had Master Philip not been such 
an egotist, he would not have been so pleasant a com- 
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panion. Can^t you like a man at whom yon laugh a 
little ? I had rather such an open-mouthed conversa- 
tionist than your cautious jaws that never unlock 
without a careful application of the key. As for the 
entrance to Mr. Philipps mind, that door was always 
open when he was awake, or not hungry, or in a 
friend’s company. Besides his love, and his pros- 
pects in life, his poverty, etc., Philip had other favor- 
ite topics of conversation. His friend the Little 
Sister was a great theme with him; his father was 
another favorite subject of his talk. By the way, his 
father had written to the Little Sister. The Doctor 
said he was sure to prosper in his newly adopted 
country. He and another physician had invented a 
new medicine, which was to effect wonders, and in a 
few years would assuredly make the fortune of both 
of them. He was never without one scheme or an- 
other for making that fortune which never came. 
Whenever he drew upon poor Philip for little sums, 
liis letters were sure to be especially magniloquent and 
hopeful. Whenever the Doctor says he has invented 
the philosopher’s stone,” said poor Philip, I am sure 
there will be a postcript to say that a little bill will be 
presented for so much, at so many days’ date.” 

Had he drawn on Philip lately? Philip told us 
when, and how often. We gave him all the benefit of 
our virtuous indignation. As for my wife’s eyes, they 
gleamed with anger. What a man: what a father! 
Oh, he was incorrigible! ^^Yes, I am afraid he is,” 
says poor Phil, comically, with his hands roaming at 
ease in his pockets. They contained little else than 
those big hands, ‘^My father is of a hopeful turn. 
His views regarding property are peculiar. It is a 
comfort to have such a distinguished parent, isn’t 
it? I am always surprised to hear that he is not 
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married again. I sigh, for a mother-in-law/’ Philip 
continued. 

“Oh; donH, Philip!” cried Mrs. Laura; in a pet. 
“ Be generous : be forgiving ; be noble : be Christian 1 
Don’t be cynical; and imitating — you know whom ! ” 

Whom could she possibly mean, I wonder ? After 
flashes, there came showers in this lady’s eyes. Prom 
long habit I can tinderstand her thoughts, although 
she does not utter them. She was thinking of those 
poor, noble, simple, friendless young people ; and ask- 
ing Heaven’s protection for them. I am not in the 
habit of over-praising my friends, goodness knows. 
The foibles of this one I have described honestly 
enough. But if I write down here that he was coura- 
geous, cheerful iu adversity, generous, simple, truth- 
loving, above a vscheme — after having said that he 
was a noble young fellow — dixl ; and I won’t cancel 
the words. 

Ardent lover as he was, our friend was glad to be 
back in the midst of the London smoke, and wealth, 
and bustle. The fog agreed with his lungs, he 
said. He breathed more freely in our great city than 
in that little English village in the centre of Paris 
which he had been inhabiting. In his hotel, and at 
his cafe (where he composed his eloquent “ own cor- 
respondence ”), he had occasion to speak a little 
French, but it never came very trippingly from his 
stout English tongue. “ You don’t suppose I w^ould 
like to be taken for a Frenchman,” he would say, 
with much gravity. I wonder who ever thought of 
mistaking friend Philip for a Frenchman? 

As for that faithful Little Sister, her house and 
heart were still at the young man’s service. We 
have not visited Thornhaugh Street for some time. 
Mr, Philip, whom we have been bound to attend, has 
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been too much occupied with his lov'e-makiiig to be- 
stow much thought on his affectionate little friend. 
She has been trudging meanwhile on her humble 
eoui'se of life/cheerful, modesty laborious, doing her 
duty, with a helping little hand ready to relieve many 
a fallen wayfarer on her road. She had a room 
vacant in her house when Philip came : — a room in- 
deed I Would she not have had a house vacant, if 
Philip wanted it ? But in the interval since we saw 
her last, the Little Sister, too, has had to assume 
black robes. Her father, the old Captain, has gone to 
his rest. His place is vacant in the little parlor : his 
bedroom is ready for Philij), as long as Philip wdll stay. 
She did not profess to feel much affliction for the loss 
of the Captain. She talked of him constantly as 
though he were present; and made a supper for 
Philip, and seated him in her Pa’s chair. How she 
bustled about on the night when Philip arrived ! 
What a beaming welcome there was in her kind eyes ! 
Her modest hair was touched with silver now; but 
her cheeks were like apples ; her little figure was 
neat, and light, and active: and her voice, with its 
gentle laugh, and little sweet bad grammar, has al- 
wa3rs seemed one of the sweetest of voices to me. 

Very soon after Philip’s arrival in London, Mrs. 
Brandon paid a visit to the wife of Mr. Pirmin’s 
humble servant and biographer, and the two women 
had a fine sentimental consultation. All good women, 
you know, are sentimental. The idea of young 
lovers, of match-making, of amiable povert}", tenderly 
excites and interests them. My wife, at this time, 
began to pour off fine long letters to Miss Baynes, to 
which the latter modestly and dutifully replied, with 
many expressions of fervor and gratitude for the 
interest which her friend in London was pleased to 
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take in the little maid. I saw by these answers that 
Charlotte^s union with Philip was taken as a received 
point by these two ladies. They discussed the ways 
and means. They did not talk about broughams, 
settlements, town and country houses, pin-inoneys, 
trousseaux : and my wife, in computing their sources 
of income, always pointed out that Miss Charlotte’s 
fortune, though certainly small, would give a very 
useful addition to the young couple’s income. “ Fifty 
pounds a year not much 1 Let me tell you, sir, that 
hfty pounds a year is a very pretty little sum : if 
Philip can but make three hundred a year himself, 
Mrs. Brandon says they ought to be able to live quite 
nicely.” You ask, my genteel friend, is it possible 
that people can live for four hundred a year ? How 
do they manage, 6*^5 pauvres gens? They eat, they 
drink, they are clothed, they are warmed, they have 
roofs over their heads, and glass in their windows ; and 
some of them are as good, happy, and well-bred as their 
neighbors who are ten times as rich. Then, besides 
this calculation of money, there is the fond woman’s 
firm belief that the day will bring its daily bread 
for those who work for it and ask for it in the proper 
quarter j against which reasoning many a man knows 
it is in vain to argue. As to my own little objections 
and doubts, my wife met them by reference to Philip’s 
former love-affair with Ms cousin, Miss Twysden. 

You had no objection in that case, sir,” this logician 
would say. You would have had him take a 
creature without a heart. You would cheerfully have 
seen Mm made miserable for life, because you thought 
there was money enough and a genteel connection. 
Mouey indeed I Very happy Mrs. Woolcomb is with 
her money. Very creditably to all sides has that 
marriage toned out!” I need scarcely remind my 
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readers of tlie unfortunate result of that marriage. 
Woolcomb^s behaYior to his wife was the agreeable 
talk of London society and of the London clubs very 
soon after the pair were joined together in holy 
matrimony. Do we not all remember how Woolcomb 
was accused of striking his wife, of starving his wife, 
and how she took refuge at home and came to her 
father’s house with a black eye ? The two Twysdens 
were so ashamed of this transaction, that father and 
son left oif coming to Bays’s,” where I never heard 
their absence regretted but by one man, who said that 
Talbot owed him money for losses at whist for which 
he could get no settlement. 

Should Mr. Mrmiii go and see his aunt in her mis- 
fortune ? Bygones might be bygones, some of Philip’s 
advisers thought. ISTow, Mrs. Twysden was unhappy, 
her heart might relent to Philip, whom she certainly 
had loved as a boy. Philip had the magnanimity to 
call upon her ; and found her carriage waiting at the 
door. But a servant, after keeping the gentleman 
waiting in the dreary, well-remembered hall, brought 
him word that his mistress was out, smiled in his 
face with an engaging insolence, and proceeded to put 
cloaks, court-guides, and other female gear into the 
carriage in the presence of this poor deserted nephew. 
This visit it must be owned was one of Mrs. Laura’s 
romantic efforts at reconciling enemies : as if, my 
good creature, the Twysdens ever let a man into their 
house, who was poor or out of fashion I They lived 
in a constant dread lest Philip should call to borrow 
money of them. As if they ever lent money to a man 
who was in need ! If they ask the respected reader 
to their house, depend upon it they think he is well to 
do. On the other hand, the Twysdens made a very 
handsome entertainment for the new Lord of Whipham 
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and Eingwood who now reigned after his kinsman’s 
death. They affably went and passed Christmas with 
him in the country ; and they cringed and bowed before 
Sir John Ring wood as they had bowed and cringed be- 
fore the earl in his time. The old earl had been a Tory 
in his latter days, when Talbot Twysden’s views were 
also very conservative. The present Lord of Ring wood 
was aWhig. It is surprising how liberal the T wysden’s 
grew in the course of a fortnight’s after-dinner conversa- 
tion and pheasant-shooting talk at Ringwood. Hang 
it 1 you know,” young Twysden said, in his office after- 
wards, fellow must go with the politics of his 
family, you know 1 ” and he bragged about the dinners, 
wines, splendors, cooks, and preserves of Ringwood as 
freely as in the time of his noble grand-uncle. Any 
one who has kept a house-dog in London, which licks 
your boots and your platter, and fawns for the bones 
in your dish, knows how the animal barks and flies at 
the poor who come to the door. The Twysdens, 
father and son, were of this canine species : and there 
are vast packs of such dogs here and elsewhere. 

If Philip opened his heart to us, and talked unre- 
servedly regarding his hopes and his plans, you may 
be sure he had his little friend, Mrs. Brandon, also in 
his confidence, and that no person in the world was 
more eager to serve him. Whilst we were talking 
about what was to be done, this little lady was also at 
work in her favorite’s behalf. She had a firm ally in 
Mrs. Mugford, the proprietor’s lady of the “ Pall Mall 
Gazette.” Mrs. Mugford had long been interested 
in Philip, his misfortunes and his love-affairs. These 
two good women had made a sentimental hero of 
him. Ah ! that they could devise some feasible scheme 
to help him ! And such a chance actually did very 
soon present itself to these delighted women. 
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In almost ail tlie papers of tlie new year appeared a 
brilliant advertisement, announcing the speedy appear- 
ance in Dublin of a new pax)er. It was to be called 

The Shamrock/’ and its first number was to be is- 
sued on the ensuing St. Patrick’s day. I need not 
< [note at length the advertisement which heralded the 
advent of this new periodical. The most famous 
pens of the national party in Ireland were, of course, 
engaged to contribute to its coliiiiius. Those pens 
would be hammered into steel of a different shape 
when the opportunity should offer. Beloved prelates, 
authors of world-wide fame, bards, the hold strings of 
whose lyres had rung through the isle already, and made 
millions of noble hearts to beat, and, by consequence, 
double the number of eyes to fill; philosophers, re- 
nowned for science ; and illustrious advocates, whose 
manly voices had ever spoken the language of hope 
and freedom to an etc. etc,, would be found rallying 
round the journal, and proud to wear the symbol of 
^^The Shamrock.” Einally, Michael Oassidy, Esq., 
was chosen to be the editor of this new journal. 

This was the M. Cassidy, Esq., who appeared, I 
think, at Mr. Eirmin’s call-supper ; and who had long 
been the sub-editor of the Pall Mall Gazette.” If 
Michael went to Dame Street, why should not Philip 
he sub-editor at Pall Mall ? Mrs. Brandon argued. 
Of course there would be a score of candidates for 
Michael’s office. The editor would like the patrotiage. 
Barnet, Miigford’s T)artner in the Gazette,” would 
wish to appoint his man. Cassidy, before retiring, 
would assuredly intimate his approaching resignation 
to scores of gentlemen of his nation, who would not 
object to take the Saxon’s pay until they finally shook 
his yolk off, and would eat his bread until the happy 
moment arrived when they could knock oiat his brains 
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ill fair battle. As soon as Mrs. Brandon lieard of the 
vacant place, that moment she determined that Philip 
should have it. It was surprising what a quantity of 
information our little friend possessed about artists, 
and pressmen, and their lives, families, ways and 
means. Many gentlemen of both professions came to 
Mr. Bidley^s chambers, and called on the Little Sister 
on their way to and fro. How Tom Smith had left the 
^^Herald,” and gone to the ^^Postj what price Jack 
Jones had for his picture, and who sat for the prin- 
cipal figures. — I promise you Madam Brandon had 
all these interesting details by heart; and I think I 
have described this little person very inadequately if 
I have not made you understand that she was as in- 
trepid a little jobber as ever lived, and never scrupled 
to go any length to serve a friend. To be Archbishop 
of Canterbury, to be professor of Hebrew, to be teacher 
of a dancing-school, to be organist for a church: for 
any conceivable place or function this little person 
would have asserted Philip’s capability. “ Don’t tell 
me ! He can dance or preach (as the case may be), or 
write beautiful ! And as for being unfit to be a sub- 
editor, I want to know, has he not as good a head and 
as good an education as that Cassidy, indeed ? And is 
not Cambridge College the best college in the world ? 
It is, I say. And he went there ever so long. And 
he might have taken the very best prize, only money 
was no object to him then, dear fellow, and he did 
not like to keep the poor out of what he didn’t 
want 1 ” 

Mrs. Mugford had always considered the young 
man as very haughty, but quite the gentleman, and 
speedily was infected by her gossiji’s enthusiasm 
about Mm. My wife hired, a dy, packed several of 
the children into it, called upon Mrs. Mugford, and 
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cliose to be cleiiglited with that lady^s garden, with 
that lady’s nursery — with everything that bore the 
name of Mugford. It was a cariosity to remark in 
what a flurry of excitement these women plunged, and 
how they schemed, and coaxed, and caballed, in order 
to get this place for their protege. My wife thought 
. — she merely happened to surmise — nothing more of 
course — that Mrs. Mugf ord’s fond desire was to shine 
in the world. Could we not ask some people — with 
— with what you call handles to their names, — I 
think I before heard you use some such term, sir, — 
to meet the Mugfords ? Some of Philip’s old friends, 
who I am sure would be very happy to serve him.” , 
Some such artifice was, I own, practised. We coaxed, 
cajoled, fondled the Mugfords for Philip’s sake, and 
Heaven forgive Mrs. Laura her hypocrisy. We had 
an entertainment then, I own. We asked our finest 
company, and Mr. and Mrs. Mugford to meet them ; 
and we prayed that unlucky Philip to he on his best 
behavior to all persons who were invited to the 
feast. 

Before my wife this lion of a Firmin was as a lamb. 
Rough, captious, and overbearing in general society, 
with those whom he loved and esteemed Philip was of 
all men the most modest and humble. He would 
never tire of playing with our children, joining in 
tlieir games, laughing and roaring at their little sports. 
*I have never had such a laugher at my jokes as Philip 
Firmin. I think my wife liked him for that noble 
guffaw with which he used to salute those pieces t)f 
wit. He arrived a little late sometimes with his 
laughing chorus, but ten people at table were no .i so 
loud as this faithful friend. On the contrary, when 
those people for whom he has no liking venture on a 
pun or other pleasantry, I am bound to own that 
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Philip’s acknowledgment of their waggery must be 
anything but pleasant or flattering to them, l^ow^ on 
occavsion of this important dinner, I enjoined him to be 
very kind, and very civil, and very much pleased with 
everybody, and to stamp upon nobody’s corns, as, in- 
deed, why should he, in life? Who was he to be 
cmisoi* morum? And it has been said that no man 
could admit his own faults with a more engaging can- 
dor than our friend. 

We invited, then, Mugford, the proprietor of the 
Pall Mall Graaette,” and his wife ; and Bickerton, the 
editor of that periodical; Lord Egham, Philip’s old 
college friend ; and one or two more gentlemen. Our 
invitations to the ladies were not so fortunate. Some 
were engaged, others away in the country keeping 
Christmas. In fine, we considered ourselves rather 
lucky in securing old Lady Hixie, who lives hard by 
in Westminster, and who will pass for a lady of 
fashion when no person of greater note is xnesent. 
My wife told her that tlie object of the dinner was to 
make our friend Firmin acquainted with the editor and 
proprietor of the ^^Pall Mali Gazette/’ with whom it was 
important that he should be on the most amicable 
footing. Oh! very well. Lady Hixie promised to 
be quite gracious to the newspaper gentleman and his 
wife; and kept her promise most graciously during 
the evening. Our good friend Mrs. Mugford was the 
first of our guests to arrive. She drove in her trap ” 
from her villa in the suburbs ; and after putting up 
his carriage at a neighboring livery-stable, her groom 
volunteered to help our servants in waiting at dinner. 
His zeal and activity were remarkable. China smashed 
and dish-covers clanged in the passage. Mrs. Mug^ 
ford said that Sam was at his old tricks ; ” and I 
hope the hostess showed she was mistress of herself 
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amidst that fall of china. Mrs. Mngforcl came before 
the appointed hour^ she said, in order to see our 
dren. “ With our late London dinner-hours/^ sh 
marked, children was never seen now.” At Wi 

stead, hers always appeared at the dessert, and 

livened the table with their innocent outcries for 
oranges and struggles for sweetmeats. In the nursery, 
where one little maid, in her crisp long night-gown, 
was saying her prayers ; where another little person, 
in the most airy costume, was standing before the 
great barred fire ; where a third Liliputian was sitting 
up in its nightcap and surplice, surveying the scene 
below from its crib ; — the ladies found our dear Lit- 
tle Sister installed. She had come to see her little 
pets (she had known two or three of them from 
very earliest times). She was a great favorite amongst 
them all ; and, I believe, conspired with the cook down 
below in preparing certain delicacies for the table. A 
fine conversation then ensued about our children, about 
the Mugford children, about babies in general. And 
then the artful women (the house-mistress and ‘the Lit- 
tle Sister) brought Philip on the ta^is, and discoursed, 
h quimieuXj about his virtues, his misfortunes, his en- 
gagement, and that dear little creature to whom 
was betrothed. This conversation went on until car- 
riage-wheels were heard in the square, and the knocker 
(there w^ere actually knockers in that old-fashioned 
place and time) began to peal. “ Oh, bother 1 There 
the company a-cominV^ Mrs. Mugford said ; and ar- 
ranging her cap and flounces, with neat-handed Mrs. 
Brandon^s aid, came down stairs, after taking a tender 
leave of the little people, to whom she sent a 
next day of a pile of fine Christmas books, which had 
come to the “Pall Mall Gazette” for review. The 
kind woman had been coaxed, wheedled, and won over 
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to our side; to Pliilip’s side. He liad her vote for the 
snb-editorsliip; whatever might ensue. 

Most of our guests had already arrived, when at 
length Mrs. Mugford was announced. I am bound to 
say that she presented a remarkable appearance, and 
that the splendor of her attire was such as is seldom 
beheld. 

Bickerton and Philip were presented to one another, 
and had a talk about French politics before dinner, 
during which conversation Philip behaved with per- 
fect discretion and politeness. Bickerton had hap- 
pened to hear Philip’s letters well spoken of —* in a 
good quarter, mind ; and his cordiality increased when 
Lord Egliam entered, called Philip by his surname, 
and entered into a perfectly free conversation with 
him. Old Lady Hixie went into perfectly good 
society, Bickerton condescended to acknowledge, 
‘‘As for Mrs, Mugford,” says he, with a glance of 
wondering compassion at that lady, “of course, I 
need not tell you that she is seen nowhere — no- 
where.” This said, Mr. Bickerton stepped forward, 
and calmly patronized my wife, gave me a good- 
natured nod for my own part, reminded Lord Egham 
that he had had the pleasure of meeting him at 
Egham ; and then fixed on Tom Page, of the Bread- 
and-Butter Office (who, I own, is one of our most 
genteel guests), with whom he entered into a dis- 
cussion of some political matter of that day — I forget 
what : but the main point was that he named two or 
three leading public men with whom he had discussed 
the question, whatever it miglit be. He named very 
great names, and led us to understand that with the 
proprietors of those very great names he was on the 
most intimate and confidential footing. With his 
owners — with the proprietor of the “Pall Mall 
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Gazette/^ lie was on tlie most distant terms, and 
indeed I am afraid tliat Ms beliavior to myself and 
my wife was scarcely respectful. I fancied I saw 
Pliilip^s brow gathering wrinkles as his eye followed 
this man strutting from one person to another, and 
patronizing each. The dinner was a little late, from 
some reason best known in the lower regions. “I 
take it/^ says Bickerton, winking at Philip, in a pause 
of the conversation, that our good friend and host is 
not much used to giving dinners. The mistress of 
the house is evidently in a state of perturbation.^^ 
Philip gave such a horrible grimace that the other at 
first thought he was in pain. 

^^You, who have lived a great deal with old Ping- 
wood, know what a good dinner is,” Bickerton 
continued, giving Pirmin a knowing look. 

Any dinner is good which is accompanied with 
such a welcome as I get here,” said Philip. 

Oh ! very good people, very good people, of 
course ! ” cries Bickerton. 

I need not say he thinks he has perfectly succeeded 
in adoxjting the air of a man of the world. He went 
off to Lady Hixie and talked with her about the last 
great party at which he had met her; and then he 
turned to the host, and remarked that my friend, the 
doctoPs son, was a fierce-looking fellow. In five 
minutes he had the good fortune to make himself 
hated by Mr. Pirmin. He walks through the world 
patronizing his betters, ^^Our good friend is not 
much used to giving dimiers,” — is n’t he ? I say, 
what do you mean by continuing to endure this man ? 
Tom Page, of the Bread-and-Butter Office, is a well- 
known diner-out ; Lord Pghain is a i3eer ; Bickerton, 
in a pretty loud voice, talked to one or other of these 
during dinner and across the table. Pie sat next to 
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Mrs. Mngford, but be turned bis back on that be- 
wildered woman^ and never condescended to address 
a word to her personally. Of course, I understand 
you, my dear fellow,” be said to me when, ou tbe 
retreat of tbe ladies, we approached within whisper- 
ing distance. ^^You have these people at dinner for 
reasons of state. You have a book coming out, and 
want to have it noticed in tbe paper. I make a point 
of keeping these people at a distance — tbe only way 
of dealing with them, I give you my word.” 

Not one offensive word bad Philip said to tbe chief 
writer of tbe Pall Mall Gazette ; ” and I began to 
congratulate myself that our dinner would pass with- 
out any mishap, when some one unluckily happening 
to praise the wine, a fresh supply was ordered. “ Yery 
good claret. Who is your wine-merchant? Upon 
my word, I get better claret here than I do in l?aris 
— doidt you think so, Mr. Fermor ? Where do you 
generally dine at Paris ? ” 

I generally dine for thirty sous, and three francs 
on grand days, Mr. Beckerton,” growls Philip. 

My name is Biekerton.” (“ What a vulgar thing 
for a fellow to talk about his thirty-sous dinners!” 
murmured my neighbor to me). ^^Well, there is no 
accounting for tastes 1 When I go to Paris, I dine 
at the ‘ Trois Freres.’ Give me the burgundy at the 
vTrois Freres.'’” 

That is because you great leader-writers are paid 
better than poor correspondents. 1 shall be delighted 
to be able to dine better.” And with this Mr. Firmin 
smiles at Mr. Mugford, his master and owner. 

“Nothing so vulgar as talking shop,” says Bicker- 
ton, rather loud. 

“ T am not ashamed of the shop I keep. Are you 
of yours, Mr. Biekerton ? ” growls Philip. 
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F. liad him there/^ says Mr. Mugford. 

Mr. Bickerton got up from table, turning quite pale. 

Do you mean to be offensive, sir ? he asked. 

Offensive, sir ? ITo, sir. Some men are offensive 
•without meaning it. You have been several times to- 
night ! says Lord Philip. 

I don’t see that I am called upon to bear this kind 
of thing at any man’s table ! ” cried Mr. Bickerton. 

Lord Egham, I wish you good-night ! ” 

I say, old boy, what ’s the row about ? ” asked his 
lordship. And we were all astonished as my guest 
rose and left the table in great wrath. 

Serve him right, Firmin, I say 1 ” said Mr. Mug- 
ford, again drinking off a glass. 

« Why, don’t you know ? ” says Tom Page. His 
father keeps a haberdasher’s shop at Cambridge, and 
sent Mm to Oxford, where he took a good degree.” 

And this had come of a dinner of conciliation — 
a dinner which was to advance Philip’s interest in 
life! 

Hit him again, I say,” cried Mugford, whom wine 
had rendered eloquent. ^^ He ’s a supercilious beast, 
that Bickerton is, and I hate him, and so does 
Mrs. M.” 
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CH.APTEE XVII. 

NAKBATES THAT FAMOUS JOKE ABOUT MISS 
UBIGSBY. 

Fob once Philip found that he had offended with- 
out giving general oflenoe. In the confidence of 
female intercourse, Mrs. Mugford had already, in her 
own artless but powerful language, confirmed her hus- 
bands statement regarding Mr. Bickerton, and de- 
clared that B. was a beast, and she was only sorry 
that Mr. F. had not hit him a little harder. So differ- 
ent are the opinions which different individuals en- 
tertain of the same event ! I happen to know that 
Bickerton, on his side, went away, averring that we 
were quarrelsome, under-bred people ; and that a man 
of any refinement had best avoid that kind of society. 
He does really and seriously believe himself our supe- 
rior, and v/ill lecture almost any gentleman on the art 
of being one. This assurance is not at ail uncommon 
with your parvenu. Proud of his newly acquired 
knowledge of the art of exhausting the contents of an 
egg, the well-known little boy of the apologue rushed 
to impart his knowledge to liis grandmother, who had 
been for many years familiar with the process which 
the child had just discovered. Which of us has not 
met with some such instructors f I know men who 
would be ready to step forward and teach Taglioni 
how to dance, Tom Sayers how to box, or the Cheva- 
lier Bayard how to be a gentleman. We most of us 
know such men, and undergo, from time to time, the 
ineffable benefit of their patronage. 
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Mifgford went away from our little entertainment 
vowing, by George, that Philip should n’t want for a 
friend at the proper season ; and this proper season 
very speedily arrived. I laughed one day on going 
to the ^‘Fall Mall Gazette’’ office, to hnd Philip in- 
stalled in the sub-editor’s room, with a provision of 
scissors, wafers, and paste-pots, snipping paragraphs 
from this paper and that, altering, condensing, giving 
titles, and so forth; and, in a word, in regular har- 
ness. The three-headed calves, the great prize goose- 
berries, tbe old maiden ladies of wonderful ages who 
at length died in country places -— it was wonderful 
(considering his little experience) how Firmin hunted 
out these. He entered into all the spirit of his busi- 
ness. He prided himself on the clever titles which 
he found for his paragraphs. When his paper was 
completed at the week’s end, he surveyed it fondly- — 
not the leading articles, or those profound and yet 
brilliant literary essays which appeared in the Ga- 
zette” —but the births, deaths, marriages, markets, 
trials, and what noti As a shop-boy, having decorated 
his master’s window, goes into the street, and pleased 
surveys his work ; so the fair face of the “ Pall Mall 
Gazette ” rejoiced Mr. Firmin, and Mr, Bince, the 
printer of the paper. They looked with an honest 
pidde upon the result of their Joint labors. Hor did 
Firmin relish pleasantry on the subject. Bid his 
friends allude to it, and ask if he had shot any espe- 
cially fine cwiiard that week ? Mr. Philip’s brow would 
corrugate and his cheeks redden. He did not like 
Jokes to be made at his expense ; was not his a singu- 
lar antipathy ? 

In his capacity of sub-editor, the good fellow had 
the privilege of taking and giving away countless 
theatre orders, and panorama and diorama tickets ; 
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the ^^Pall Mall Gazette^’ was not above accepting 
such little bribes in those days, and Mrs, Miigford’s 
familiarity with tlie names of opera singers, and splen- 
did appearance in an opera-box, was quite remarkable. 
Friend Philip would bear away a heap of these cards 
of admission, delighted to carry off our young folks 
to one exhibition or another. But once at the dio- 
rama, where our young people sat in the darkness, 
very much frightened as usual, a voice from out the 
midnight gloom cried out: PFAo has come in tokh 
orders from the ^ Fall Mall Gazette A lady, two 
scared children, and Mr. Sub-editor Philip, all trem- 
bled at this dreadful summons. I think 1 should not 
dare to print the story even now, did I not know that 
Mr. Firmin wms travelling abroad. It was a blessing 
the place was dark, so that none could see the poor 
sub-editor’s blushes. Rather than cause any morti- 
fication to this lady, I am sure Philip would have 
suhinitted to rack and torture. But*, indeed, her an- 
noyance /was very slight, except in seeing her friend 
annoyed. The humor of the scene surpassed the 
annoyance in the lady’s mind, and caused her to laugh 
at the mishap; but I own our little boy (who is of an 
aristocratic turn, and rather too sensitive to ridicule 
from his sclioolfellows) was not at all anxious to talk 
upon the subject, or to let the world know that lie 
went to a place of public amusement ^^with an 
order.” 

As for Philip’s landlady, the Little Sister, she, you 
know, had been familiar with the press, and press- 
men, and orders for the play for years past. She 
looked quite young and pretty, with her kind smiling 
face and neat tiglit black dress, as she came to the 
theatre ^ — it was to an Easter piece — on Philip’s arm, 
one evening. Our children saw her from their cab, 
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as tSey, too, were driving to the same performance. 
It was Look, Mammal There ^s Philip and the 
Little Sister!” And then came such smiles, and 
nods, and delighted recognitions from the eab to the 
two friends on foot ! Of course I have forgotten what 
was the piece which we all saw on that Easter even- 
ing. But those children will never forget ; no, though 
they live to be a hundred years old, and though their 
attention was distracted from the piece by constant 
observation of Philip and his companion in the public 
boxes opposite. ^ 

Mr. Eirmin^s work and pay were both light, and 
he accepted both very cheerfully. He saved money 
out of his little stipend. It was surprising how 
economically he could live with his little landlady’s 
aid and counsel. He would come to us, recounting 
his feats of parsimony with a childish delight: he 
loved to contemplate his sovereigns, as week by week 
the little pile accumulated. He kept a sharp eye upon 
sales, and parchased now and again articles of. furni- 
ture. In this way he brought home a piano to his 
lodgings, on which he could no more play than lie 
could on the tight-rope ; but he was given to under- 
stand that it w’-as a very hue instrument; and my 
wife played on it one day when we w^ent to visit him, 
and he sat listening, with his great hands on his 
knees, in ectasies. He was thinking how one day, 
please Heaven, he should see other hands touching the 
keys — and player and instrument disappeared in a 
mist before his happy eyes. His purchases were not 
all always lucky. Tor example, he was sadly taken 
in at an auction about a little pearl ornament. Some 
artful Hebrews at the sale conspired and ran him 
up,” as the phrase is, to a price more than equal to 
the value of the trinket. But you know who it was 
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for, Ma’am/^ one of Philipps apologists said. “ if she 
would like to wear his ten fingers he would cut ^eni 
off and send ^em to her. But he keeps ^ein to write 
her letters and verses — and most beautiful they are, 
too.^^ 

And the dear fellow, who was bred up in splendor 
and luxury, Mrs. Mugford, as you, Ma^am, know too 
well — he won^t drink no wine now. A little whiskey 
and a glass of beer is all he takes. And his clothes 
— he who used to be so grand — you see how he is 
now, Ma’am. Always the gentleman, and, indeed, a 
finer or grander looking gentleman never entered 
a room; but he is saying — you know for what, 
Ma’am.” 

And, indeed, Mrs. Mugford did know ; and so did 
Mrs. Fendennis and Mrs. Brandon. And these three 
women worked themselves into a perfect fever, in- 
teresting themselves for Mr. Firmin. And Mugford, 
in his rough, funny way, used to say, “ Mr. P., a cer- 
tain Mr. Heff has come and put our noses out of joint. 
He has, as sure as my name is Hem. And I am get- 
ting quite jealous of our sub-editor, and that is the 
long and short of it. But it ’s good too see him haw- 
haw Bickerton if ever they meet in the office, that it 
is I Bickerton won’t bully Mm any more, I promise 
you!” 

The conclaves and conspiracies of these women 
were endless in Philip’s behalf. One day, I let the 
Little Sister out of iny house with a handkerchief to 
her eyes, and in a great state of flurry and excitement, 
which perhaps communicates itself to the gentleman 
who passes her at his own door. The gentleman’s 
wife is, on her part, not a little moved and excited. 

YHiat do you think Mrs. Brandon says? Philip is 
learning shorthand. He says he does not think he is 
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clever enougli to be a writer of any mark; — but be 
can be a reporter, and with this, and his place at Mr. 
Mug ford’s, he thinks he can earn enough to — Oh, 
he is a fine fellow ! ” I suppose feminine emotion 
stopped the completion of this speech. But when 
Mr. Philip slouched in to dinner that day, his hostess 
did homage before him ; she loved him ; she treated 
him with a tender respect and sympathy which her 
like are ever wont to bestow upon brave and honest 
men in misfortune. 

Why should not Mr. Philip Pirmin, barrister-at-law, 
bethink him that he belonged to a profession -which 
has helped very many men to competence, and not a 
few to wealth and honors ? A barrister might surely 
hope for as good earnings as could be made by a 
newspaper reporter. We all know instances of men 
who, having commenced their careers as writers for 
the press, had carried on the legal profession simulta- 
neously, and attained the greatest honors of the bar 
and the bench. ^^Can I sit in a Pump Court garret 
waiting for attorneys?” asked poor Phil; “I shall 
break my heart before they come. My brains are not 
worth much: I should addle them altogether in por- 
ing over law books. I am not at all a clever fellow 
you see; and I haven’t the ambition and obstinate 
will to succeed which carry on many a man with no 
greater capacity than my own. I may have as good 
brains as Bickerton, for example: but I am not so 
huyYvptions as he is. By claiming the first place 
wherever he goes, he gets it very often. My dear 
friends, don’t you see how modest I am? There 
never was a man less likely to get on than myself-— 
you must ov/n that; and I tell you that Charlotte and 
I must look forward to a life of poverty, of cheese- 
parings, and second-floor lodgings at Pen ton villa or 
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Islington. That about my mark. I would let lier 
ofl, only I know she would not take me at my word — 
the dear little thing ! She has set her heart ui^on a 
hulking pauper: that^s the truth. And I tell you 
what I am going to do. I am going seriously to learn 
tiie profession of poyerty, and make myself master of 
it. What’s the price of cow-heel and tripe? You 
don’t know. I do; and the right place to buy ’em, 
I am as good a judge of sprats as any man in London. 
My tap in life is to be small beer henceforth, and I 
am growing quite to like it, and think it is brisk, and 
pleasant, and wholesome.” There was not a little 
truth in Philip’s account of himself, and his capacities 
and incapacities. Doubtless, he was not born to make 
a great name for himself in the world. But do we 
like those only who are famous ? As well say we 
will only give our regard to men who have ten thou- 
sand a year, or are more than six feet high. 

While of his three female friends and advisers, my 
wife admired Philip’s humility, Mrs. Brandon and 
Mrs. Miigford were rather disappointed at his want 
"of spirit, and to think that he aimed so low. I shall 
not say which side Pirmin’s biographer took in this 
matter. Was it my business to applaud or rebuke 
him for being humble-minded, or was I called upon to 
advise at all ? My amiable reader, acknowledge that 
you and I in life pretty much go our own way. We 
eat the dishes we like because we like them, not be- 
cause our neighbor relishes them. We rise early, or 
sit up late ; we work, idle, smoke, or what not, because 
we choose so to do, not because the doctor orders. 
Philip, then, was like you and me, who will have our 
own way when we can. Will we not ? If you won’t, 
you do not deserve it. Instead of hungering after a 
stalled ox, he was accustoming liiinself to be content 
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with a dinner of herbs. Instead of braving the tem- 
pest, he chose to take in sail, creep along shore, and 
wait for calmer weather. 

So, on Tuesday of every week let us say, it was this 
modest sub-editor’s duty to begin snipping and pasting 
l^aragraphs for the ensuing Saturday’s issue. He cut 
down the parliamentary speeches, giving due favor- 
itism to the orators of the Pall Mall Gazette ” party, 
and meagre outlines of their opponent’s discourses. 
If the leading public men on the side of the Pall 
Mall Gazette ” gave entertainments, you may be sure 
they were duly chronicled in the fashionable intelli- 
gence; if one of their party wrote a book, it was 
pretty sure to get praise from the critic. I am speak- 
ing of simple old days, you understand. Of course 
there is no puffiing, or jobbing, or false praise, or un- 
fair censure now. Every critic knows what he is 
writing about, and writes with no aim but to tell 
truth. 

Thus Philip, the dandy of two years hack, was 
content to wear the shabbiest old coat; Philip, the 
Pliilippus of one-and-twenty, who rode showy horses, 
and rejoiced to display his horse and person in the 
Park, now humbly took his place in an omnibus, and 
only on occasions indulged in a cab. Prom the roof 
of the larger vehicle, he would salute his friends with 
perfect affability, and stare down on his aunt as she 
passed in her barouche. He never could be quite 
made to acknowledge that she purj^osely would not 
see him ; or he would attribute her blindness to the 
quarrel which they had had, not to his poverty tod 
present qmsition. As for his cousin Eingwood, ^^That 
fellow would commit any baseness,” Philip acknowl- 
edged; and it is I who have cut Imn” our friend 
averred. 
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A real danger was lest our friend should in Ms 
X:>oYerty become more haughty and insolent than he 
had been in his days of better fortune^ and that he 
should make companions of men who were not his 
eq^uals. Whether was it better for him to be slighted 
in a fashionable club^ or to swagger at the head of 
the company in a tavern parlor ? This was the dan- 
ger we might fear for Firmin. It was impossible not 
to confess that he was choosing to take a lower place 
in the world than that to which he had been born. 

Do you mean that Philip is lowered, because he is 
poor ? ” asked au angry lady, to whom this remark 
was made by her husband — man and wife being both 
very good friends to Mr. Firmiii. 

^■^My dear/^ replies the worldling of a husband, 
suppose Philip were to take a fancy to buy a donkey 
and sell cabbages ? He would be doing no harm ; 
but there is no doubt he would lower himself in the 
workVs estimation.” 

Lower himself!” says the lady, with a toss of 
her head. ^^ISTo man lowers himself by pursuing an 
honest calling. Ho man!” 

^Wery good. There is Grundsell, the greengrocer, 
out of Tuthill Street, who waits at our dinners. In- 
stead of asking him to wait, we should beg him to sit 
down at table ; or perhaps ive should wait, and stand 
with a napkin behind GrnndselL” 

^^^Honsense! ” 

^^GrundselPs calling is strictly honest, unless he 
abuses his opportunities, and smuggles away — ” 

Smuggles away stuff and nonsense I ” 

^‘Very good; Grmidsell is not a fitting companion, 
then, for us, or the nine little Grundsells for our 
children. Then why should Philip give up the 
friends of his youth, and forsaken a club for a tavern 
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parlor ? You can’t say our little friendj Mrs. Bran- 
don, good as she is, is a fitting companion for Mm ? ” 
he had a good little Avife, he would have a 
companion of his own degree ; and he would be twice 
as happy ; and he would be out of all clanger and 
temptation — and the best thing he can do is to marry 
directly ! ” cries the lady. A.nd, my dear, I think 
I shall write to Charlotte and ask her to come and 
stay with us/’ 

There was no withstanding this argument. As 
long as Charlotte was with us we Avere sure that 
Philip Avould be out of harm’s way, and seek for no 
other company. There Avas a snug little bedroom 
close by the quarters inhabited by our OAvn children. 
My Avife pleased herself by adorning this chamber, 
and Uncle Mae happening to come to London on busi- 
ness about this time, the young lady came over to us 
under his convoy, and I should like to describe the 
m eeting betAveen her and Mr. Philip in our parlor. 
No doubt it Avas very edifying. But my wife and I 
were not present, congevez. We only heard one 
shout of surprise and delight from Philip as he went 
into the room AAdrere the young lady Avas Avaiting, 
We had but said, Go into the parlor, Philip. You 
will find your old friend Major Mac there. He has 
come to London on business, and has news of — 
There was no need to speak, for here Philip straight- 
Avay bounced into the room. 

And then came the shout. And then out came 
Major Mac, with such a droll twinkle in his eyes ! 
What artifices and hypocrisies had Ave not to practise 
previously, so as to keep our secret from our children, 
who assuredly avouIcI have discovered it ! I must tell 
you that the paterfamUlas had guarded against the 
innocent prattle and inquiries of the children regard- 
voL. xviii. — 22 
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ing tiie preparation of tlie little bedroom, by inform** 
ing them that it was intended for Miss Grigsby, the 
goyerness, with whose advezit they had long been 
threatened. And one of our girls, when the uncon- 
scious Philip arrived, said, Philip if you go into the 
parlor you will find Miss Grigsby^ the governess, thereP 
And then Philip entered into that parlor, and then 
arose that shout, and then out came Uncle Mac, and 
then, etc. etc. And we called Charlotte Miss Grigsby 
all dinner-time ; and we called her Miss Grigsby next 
day j and the more we called her Miss Grigsby the 
more we all laughed. And the baby, who could not 
speak plain yet, called her Miss Gibby, and laughed 
loudest of all; and it was such fun. But I think 
Philip and Charlotte had the best of the fun, my 
dears, though tliey may not have laughed quite so 
loud as we did. 

As for Mrs, Brandon, who, you may be sure, 
speedily came to pay us a visit, Charlotte blushed, 
and looked quite beautiful when she went up and 
kissed the Little Sister. ham told you about 

me, then ! she said, in her soft little voice, smooth- 
ing the young lady^s brown hair. Should I have 
known him at all but for you, and did you not save his 
life for me when he was ill ? ” asked Miss Baynes, 

And may n^t I love everybody who loves him ? she 
asked. And we left these women alone for a quarter 
of an hour, during which they became the most inti- 
mate friends in the world. And all our household, 
great and small, including the nurse (a woman of a 
most jealous, domineering, and uncomfortable fidelity), 
thought well of our gentle young guest, and welcomed 
Miss Grigsby, 

Charlotte, you see, is not so exceedingly handsome 
as to cause other women to perjure themselves by pro- 
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testing that she is no grea,t things after all* At the 
period with which we are concerned, she certainly had 
a lovely complexion, which her black dress set off, per- 
haj)s. And when Philij) used to come into the room, 
she had always a fine garland of roses ready to offer 
him, and growing upon her cheeks, the nioment he 
appeared* Her nianners are so entirely unaffected 
and simple that they can’t be otherwise than good: 
for is she not grateful, truthful, unconscious of self, 
easily pleased and interested in others ? Is she very 
witty? I never said so — though that she appre- 
ciated some men’s wit (whose names need laot be men- 
tioned) I cannot doubt. I say,” cries Philip, on that 
inemorable first night of her arrival, and when she 
and other ladies had gone to bed, by George! isn’t 
she glorious, I say I What can I have done to win 
such a pure little heart as that ? Hon sum digiius* 
It is too much happiness — too much, by George!” 
And his voice breaks behind his pipe, and he squeezes 
two fists into eyes that are brimful of joy and thanks. 
Where Fortune bestows such a bounty as this, I think 
we need not pity a man for what she withdraws. As 
Philip walks away at midnight (walks away ? is 
turned out of doors ; or surely he would have gone on 
talking till dawn), with the rain beating in his face, 
and fifty or a hundred pounds for all his fortune in 
his pocket, I think there goes one of the happiest of 
men — the happiest and richest. For is he not pos- 
sessor of a treasure which he could not buy, or would 
not sell, for all the wealth of the world? 

My wife may say what she will, but she assuredly 
is answerable for the invitation to Miss Baynes, and 
for all that ensued in consequence. At a hint that 
she would be a welcome guest in onr house, in Lon- 
don, where all her heart and treasure lay, Charlotte 
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Baynes gave up straightway her dear aunt at Tours, 
who had been kind to her j her dear uncle, her dear 
inainma, and all her dear brothers — following that 
natural law which ordains that a woman, under 
certain circumstances, shall resign home, parents, 
brothers, sisters, for the ’ sake of that one individual 
who is henceforth to be dearer to her than all. Mrs. 
Baynes, the widow, growled a complaint at her 
daughter’s ingratitude, but did not refuse her con- 
sent. She may have known that little Hely, Char- 
lotte’s volatile admirer, had fluttered off to another 
flower by this time, and that a pursuit of that butter- 
fly was in vain ; or she may have heard that he was 
going to pass the spring -"“-the butterfly season -—in 
London, and hoped that he perchance might again 
light on her girl. Howbeit, she was glad enough that 
her daughter should accept an invitation to our house, 
and owned that as yet the poor child’s share of this 
life’s pleasures had been but small. Charlotte’s mod- 
est little trunks were again packed, then, and the poor 
child was sent off, I won’t say with how small a pro- 
vision of pocket-money, by her mother. But the 
thrifty woman had but little, and of it was deter- 
mined to give as little as she could. Heaven will 
provide for my child,” she would piously say; and 
hence interfered very little with those agents whom 
Heaven sent to befriend her children. ^^Her mother 
told Charlotte that she would send her some money 
next Tuesday,” the Major told us ; ^^but, between our- 
selves, I doubt whether she will. Between ourselves, 
my sister-in-law is always going to give money next 
Tuesday : but somehow Wednesday comes, and the 
money has not arrived. I could not let the little 
maid be without a few guineas, and have provided 
her out of a half-pay purse ; hut inaxk me, that pay- 
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day Tuesday will never come.'^ Shall I deny or con- 
firm the worthy Major^s statement ? Thus far I will 
say^ that Tuesday most certainly came ; and a letter 
from her mamma to Charlotte, which said that one of 
her brothers and a younger sister were going to stay 
with Aunt Mac : and that as Char was so happy with 
her most hospitable and kind friends, a fond widowed 
mother, who had given lip all pleasures for herself, 
would not interfere to prevent a darling child^s 
happiness. 

It has been said that three women, whose names 
have been given up, were conspiring in the behalf of 
this young person and the young man her sweetheart. 
Three days after Charlotte’s arrival at our house, my 
wife persists in thinking that a drive into the country 
would do the child good, orders a brougham, dresses 
Charlotte in her best, and trots away to see Mrs, 
Mugford at Hampstead. Mrs, Brandon is at Mrs, 
Mugford’s, of course quite by chance : and I feel sure 
that Charlotte’s friend compliments Mrs, Mugford up- 
on her garden, upon her nursery, upon her luncheon, 
upon everything that is hers. Why, dear me,” says 
Mrs. Mugford (as the ladies discourse upon a certain 
subject), ^^what does it matter? Me and Mugford 
married on two pound a week ; and on two pound a 
week my dear eldest children were born. It was 
hard struggle sometimes, hut we were all the happier 
for it ; and I ’m sure if a man won’t risk a little he 
don’t deserve much. I know J would risk, if I were 
a man, to marry such a pretty young dear. And I 
should take a young man to be but a mean-spirited fel- 
low who waited and went shilly-shallying when he had 
but to say the word and be happy, I thought Mr. 
was a brave, courageous gentleman, I did Mrs. Bran- 
don. Do you want me for to have a bad opinion of 
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him ? My dear, a little of that cream. It very 
good. We ^ad a dinner yesterday, and a cook down 
from town on purpose.’’ This speech, with appro- 
priate imitations of voice and gesture, was repeated 
to the present biograi>her by the present biographer’s 
wife, and he now began to see in what webs and 
meshes of conspiracy these artful women had envel- 
oped the subject of the present biography. 

Like Mrs. Brandon, and the other matron, Char- 
lotte’s friend, Mrs. Mugford became interested in the 
gentle young creature, and kissed her kindly, and 
made her a present on going away. It was a brooch 
in the shape of a thistle, if I remember aright, set 
with amethysts and a lovely Scottish stone called, I 
believe, a' cairngorm. ‘‘'She ain’t no style about herj 
and I confess, from a general’s daughter, brought up 
on the Continent, I should have expected better. But 
we ’ll show her a little of the world and the opera, 
Brandon, and she’ll do very well, of that T make no 
doubt.” And Mrs. Mugford took Miss Baynes to tlie 
opera, and pointed out the other people of fashion 
there assembled. And delighted Charlotte was. I 
make no doubt there was a young gentleman of our 
acquaintance at the back of the box who was very 
happy too. And this year, Philip’s kinsman’s wife, 
Lady Eingwood, had a box, in which Philip sa\v her 
and her daughters, and little Eingwood Twysden 
paying assiduous court to her ladyship. They met 
in the crush-room by chance again, and Lady Eing- 
wood looked hard at Philip and the blushing young 
lady on his arm. And it happened that Mrs. Mug- 
ford’s carriage — the little one-horse trap which opens 
and shuts so conveniently — and Lady Eingwood’s 
tall, emblazoned chariot of state, stopped the way to- 
gether. And from the tall emblazoned chariot the 
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ladies looked not unkindly at tke trap whicli con- 
tained tlie beloved of Philip’s heart: and the car- 
riages departed each on its way; and Eiiigwood 
Twysden^ seeing his cousin advancing towards him^ 
turned very pale, and dodged at a double quick down 
an arcade. But he need not have been afraid of 
Philip. Mr. Firmin’s heart was ail softness and be- 
nevolence at that time. He was thinking of those 
sweet, sweet eyes that had Just glanced to him a 
tender good-night; of that little hand which a mo- 
ment since had hung with fond pressure on his arm. 
Do you suppose in such a frame of mind he had lei- 
sure to think of a nauseous little reptile crawling 
behind him ? He was so happy that night, that 
Philip was King Philip again. And he went to the 
Haunt,’’ and sang his song of “ Garryowen na gloria,” 
and greeted the boys assembled, and spent at least 
three shillings over his supxDer and drinks. But the 
next day being Sunday, Mr. Firmin was at Westmin- 
ster Abbey, listening to the sweet church chants, by 
the side of the very same young person whom he had 
escorted to the opera on the night before. They sat 
together so close that one must have heard exactly as 
well as the other. I dare say it is edifying to listen 
to anthems a deux. And how complimentary to the 
clergyman to have to wish that the sermon was 
longer I Through the vast cathedral aisles the organ 
notes peal gloriously, Euby and topaz and amethyst 
blaze from the great church windows. Under the 
tall arcades the young people went together. Hand 
in hand they passed, and thought no ilk 
Do gentle readers begin to tire of this spectacle of 
billing and cooing ? I have tried to describe Mr. 
Philip’s love-alfairs with as few words and in as mod- 
est ]>hrases as may be •— omitting the raptures, the 
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passionate vows, the reams of correspondence, and 
the usual commonplaces of his situation. And yet, 
* my dear madam, though you and I may be past the 
age of billing and cooing, though your ringlets, which 
I remember a lovely auburn, are now — well — are 
now a rich purple and green black, and my brow may 
be as bald as a cannon-ball ; — ^ I say, though we are 
old, we are not too old to forget. We may not care 
about the pantomime much now, but we like to take 
the young folks, and see them rejoicing. From the 
window where I write, I can look down into the 
garden of a certain square. In that garden I can at 
this moment see a young gentleman and lady of my 
acquaintance pacing up and down. They are talking 
some such talk as Milton imagines our first parents 
engaged in ; and yonder garden is a paradise to my 
young friends. Did they choose to look outside the 
railings of the square, or at any other objects than 
each other’s noses, they might see — the tax-gatherer 
we will say — with his book, knocking at one door, 
the doctor’s brougham at a second, a hatchment over 
the windows of a third mansion, the baker’s boy 
discoursing with the housemaid over the railings of 
a fourth. But what to them are these phenomena of 
life ? Arm in arm my young folks go pacing up and 
down their Eden, and discoursing about that happy 
time which I suppose is now drawing near, about that 
charming little snuggery for which the furniture is 
ordered, and to which, Miss, your old friend and very 
humble servant will take tbe liberty of forwarding 
his best regards and a neat silver teapot. I dare say, 
with these young people, as with Mr. Philip and Miss 
Charlotte, all occurrences of life seemed to have refer- 
ence to that event which forms the subject of their 
perpetual longing and contemplation. There is the 
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doctor’s brougham driving away, and Imogene says 
to Alonzo, ^^What anguish I shall have if you 
ill!” Then there is the carpenter putting up the 
hatchment. ^^Ah, my love, if you were to die, 
think they might put up a hatchment for both of 
says Alonzo, with a killing sigh. Both sympathize 
with Mary and the baker’s boy whispering over the 
railings. Go to, gentle baker’s boy, we also know 
what it is to love I 

The whole soul and strength of Charlotte and 
Philip being bent upon marriage, I take leave to 
put in a document which Philip received at 
time ; and ean imagine that it occasioned no 
sensation: — 

“Astor House, New York, 

And so you are returned to the great city — to the fumiim^ 
the strepituTTij and I sincerely hope the opes of our Borne 
Your own letters are but brief ; but L have an occasional cor* 
respondent (there are few, alas! who remember the exile/) 
who keeps me m courant ol my Philip’s history, and tells me 
that you are industrious, that you are cheerful, that you pros- 
per. Cheerfulness is the companion of Industry, Prosperity 
their offspring. That that prosperity may attain the fullest 
growthf is an absent father’s fondest prayer 1 Perhaps ere long 
I shall be able to announce to you that I too am prospering. 
I am engaged in pursuing a scientific discovery here (it is 
medical, and connected with niy own profession), of which 
the results ought to lead to Fortune, unless the jade has for* 
ever deserted George Brand Firmin ! So you have embarked 
in the drudgery of the press, and have become a member of 
the fourth estate. It has been despised, and pressman and pov- 
erty were for a long time supposed to be synonymous. But 
the power, the wealth of the press are daily developing, and 
they will increase yet further. I confess I should have liked 
to hear that my Philip was pursuing his profession of the bar 
at which honor, splendid competence, nay, aristocratic rank, are 
the prizes of the bold, the industrious, and the deserving. Why 
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should you not ? — • should I not still hope that you may gain 
legal eminence and position 1 A father who has had much to 
suffer, who is descending the vale of years alone and in a dis- 
tant land, would be soothed in his exile if he thought his son 
would one day be able to repair the shattered fortunes of bis 
race. But it is not yet, I fondly think, too late. You may yet 
qualify for the bar, and one of its prizes may fall to you. I 
confess it was not without a pang of grief I heard from our 
kind little friend Mrs, B., you were studying shorthand in 
order to become a newspaper reporter. And has Fortune, 
then, been so relentless to me that my son is to be compelled 
to follow such a calling 1 I shall try and be resigned. I had 
hoped higher things for you — for me. 

My dear boy, with regard to your romantic attachment for 
Miss Baynes, which our good little Brandon narrates to me, in 
her orthography, but with much toiicMng simplicity, — 

I make it a rule not to say a word of comment, of warning, or 
remonstrance. As sure as you are your father’s son, you will 
take your own line in any matter of attachment to a woman, 
and all the fathers in the world won’t stop you. In Philip of 
four-and-twenty I recognize his father thirty years ago. My 
father scolded, entreated, quarrelled with me, never forgave 
me. I will learn to be more generous towards my son. I 
may grieve, but I bear you no malice. If ever I achieve 
wealth again, you shall not be deprived of it, I suffered so 
myself from a harsh father, that I will never be one to my 
son ! 

‘'As you have put on the livery of the Muses, and regularly 
entered yourself of the Fraternity of the Press, what say you 
to a little addition to your income by letters addressed to my 
friend, tbe editor of the new journal, called here the ‘ Gazette 
0 f the U pper Ten Thousand.* It is the fashionable j ournal 
published here; and your qualifications are precisely those 
which wouhl make your services valuable as a contributor. 
Doctor Geraldine, the editor, is not, I believe, a relative of the 
Leinster family, but a self-made man, who arrived in this 
country some years since, poor, and an exile from his native 
country. Pie advocates Repeal politics in Ireland ; but with 
these of course you need have nothing to do. And he is much 
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too liberal to expect these from bis contributors. I have been 
of service professionally to Mrs. Geraldine and biinself. My 
friend of the * Emerald^ introduced me to the doctor. Ter- 
rible enemies in print, in private they are perfectly good 
friends, and the little passages of arms between the two jour- 
nalists serve rather to. amuse than to irritate. ‘The grocer’s 
boy from Onnond Quay’ (Geraldine once, it appears, engaged 
in that useful but humble calling), and the ‘miscreant from 
Cork’— -the editor of the ‘Emerald’ comes from that city — 
assail each other in public, but drink whiskey-and-water galore 
in private. If you write for Geraldine, of course you will say 
nothing disrespectful about grocer hoys. His dollars are good 
of that you may be sure* Dr. G, knows a part of your 
history : he knows that you are now fairly engaged in literary 
pursuits ; that you are a man of education, a gentleman, a 
man of the world, a man of courage. I have answered for 
your possessing all these qualities. (The doctor, in his droll, 
humorous way, said that if you were a chip of the old block 
you would be Just what he called ‘ the grit.’) Political treat- 
ises are not so much wanted as personal news regarding the 
notabilities of London, and these, I assured him, you were the 
very man to be able to furnish. You, who know everybody ; 
'^ho have lived with the great world^ — the world of lawyers, 
the world of artists, the world of the university — have already 
had an experience which few gentlemen of the press can boast 
of, and may turn that experience to profit. Suppose you were 
to trust a little to your imagination in composing these let- 
ters 1. there can be no harm, in being poefci/. Suppose an 
intelligent writes that he has met the D-ke of 

W-ll-ngt-n, had a private interview with the Pr-m-r, and 
so forth, who is to say him nay ? And this is the kind of talk 
our gohemoucJm of New York delight in. My worthy friend, 
Doctor Geraldine, for example— between ourselves his name 
is Fiimigan, but Ms private history is strictly entre nous — 


when he first came to New York astonished the people by the 
copiousness of his anecdotes regarding the English aristocracy 
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the Upper Ten Thousand * is likely to make this worthy rmn^s 
fortune. You really may be serviceable to him, and may justly 
earn the liberal remuneration which he offers for a weekly let- 
ter. Anecdotes of men and women of fashion — the more gay 
and lively the more welcome — the quicquid agimt homines, in 
a word — should he the farrago libellL Who are the reign- 
ing beauties of London ? and Beauty, you know, has a rank 
and fashion of its own. Has any one lately won or lost on the 
turf or at play? What are the clubs talking about? Aie 
there any duels ? What is the last scandal ? Does the good 
old Duke keep his health ? Is that affair over between the 
Duchess of This and Captain That 1 

Such is the information which our hadauds here like to 
have, and for which my friend the doctor will pay at the rate 
of — dollars per letter. Your name need not appear at all. 
The remuneration is certain. C ^est d ‘prendre ou d laisser^ as 
our lively neighbors say. Write in the first place in confi- 
dence to me ; and in whom can you confide more safely than 
in your father ? 

You will, of course, pay your respects to your relative the 
Lord of Hingwood. For a young man whose family is so 
powerful as yours, there can surely he no derogation in enter- 
taining some feudal respect, and who knows whether and how 
soon Sir John Ringwood may he able to help his cousin ? By 
the way, Sir John is a Whig, and your paper is a Conserva- 
tive. But you are, above all, homm du monde* In such a 
subordinate place as you occupy with the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette,’ 
a man’s private politics do not surely count at all. If ^ir 
ohn Ringwood, your kinsman, sees any way of helping you, 
so much the better, and of course your politics will be those 
of your family. I have no knowledge of hiim He was a very 
quiet man at college, where, I regret to say, your father’s 
were not of the quiet sort at all. I trust I have re- 
I have sown my wild oats. And ah I how pleased 
be to hear that my Philip has bent Ms proud head a 
and is ready to submit more than he used of old to the 
customs of the world. Call upon Sir John, then. As a Whig 
gentleman of large estate, I need not tell you that he will 
expect respect from you. He is your kinsman ; the ix^preaen- 
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tative of ^’'our grandfather’s gallant and noble race. He bears 
the name your mother bore. To her my Philip was always 
gentle, and for her sake you will comply with the wishes of 

Your aifectionate father, 

a B. F, 

“ I have not said a word of comxdiment to Mademoiselle. I 
wish her so well that I own I wish she were about to marry a 
richer suitor than my dear son. Will fortune ever permit me 
to embrace my daughter-in-law, and take your children on mj * 
knee % You will speak kindly to them of their grandfather, 
will you not? Poor General Baynes, I have heard, iised vio- 
lent and unseemly language regarding me, which I most 
heartily pardon. I am grateful when I think that I never did 
General B. an injury: grateful and proud to accept benefits 
from my own son. These I treasure up in my heart j and 
still hope I shall be able to repay wdth something more siib- 
stautxal than my fondest prayers. Give my best wishes, then, 
to Miss Charlotte, and try and teach her to think kindly of 
her Philip’s father.” 

Miss Charlotte Baynes, who kept the name of Miss 
Grigsby, the governess, amongst all the roguish chil- 
dren of a facetious father, was with us one month, and 
her mamma expressed great cheerfulness at her ab- 
sence, and at the thought that she had found such 
good friends. After two months, her uncle, Major 
MacWhirter, returned from visiting his relations in 
the North, and offered to take his niece back to France 
again. He made this proposition with the j oiliest air 
in the world, and as if his niece would jump for joy to 
go back to her mother. But to the Major^s astonish- 
ment, Miss Baynes turned quite pale, ran to her hostess, 
flung herself into that lady^s arms, and then there be- 
gan an osculatory performance which perfectly aston- 
ished the good Major, Charlotte’s friend, holding 
Miss Baynes tight in her embrace;, looked fiercely at 
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the Major over the girl’s shoulder, and deiied him to 
take her away from that sanctuary* 

Oh, you dear, good dear friend ! ” Charlotte gur- 
gled out, and sobbed I know not what more expres- 
sions of fondness and gratitude. 

But the truth is, that two sisters, or mother and 
daughter, could not love each other more heartily than 
these two x>ersonages. Mother and daughter, forsooth I 
You should have seen Charlotte’s piteous look when 
sometimes the conviction would come on her that she 
ought at length to go home to mamma; such a look as 
I can fancy Iphigenia easting on Agamemnon, when, 
in obedience to a painful sense of duty, he was about to 
— to use the saerifieial knife. Bo, we all loved her. 
The children would howl at the idea of parting with 
their Miss G rigsby. Charlotte, in return, helped them 
to very pretty lessons in music and Ereucli served 
hot, as it were, from her own recent studies at Tours 
— and a good daily governess operated on the rest of 
their education to everybody’s satisfaction. 

And so months rolled on and our young favorite 
stiir remained with ns. Mamma fed the little maid’s 
purse with occasional remittances ; and begged her 
hostess to supply her with all necessary articles from 
the milliner. Afterwards, it is true, Mrs. General 
Baynes — But why enter upon these painful fam- 
ily disputes in a chapter which has been devoted to 
sentiment? 

As soon as Mr. Firmin received the letter above 
faithfully copied (with the exception of the pecuni- 
ary oifer, which I do not consider myself at liberty to 
divulge), he hurried down from Thornhaugh Street to 
Westminster. He dashed by Buttons, the page ; he 
took no notice of my wondering wife at the drawing- 
room door ; he rushed to the second floor, bursting 
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open the schoolroom rloor^ where Charlotte was teach- 
ing om* dear third daughter to play In my Cottage 
near a Wood.’^ 

Charlotte ! Charlotte I he cried out. 

Philip! don’t you see Miss Grigsby is giYing 
us lessons?” said the children. 

But he would not listen to those wags, and still 
beckoned Charlotte to him. That young woman rose 
up and followed him out of the door^ as^ indeed, she 
would have followed him out of the window; and 
there, on the stairs^ they read Dr. Pirmin’s letter, 
with their heads quite close together, you understand. 

^^Two hundred a year more,” said Philip, his heart 
throbbing so that lie could hardly speak ; “and your 
fifty — and two hundred the ^ Gazette ’ — and — ” 
“Oh, Philip!” was all Charlotte could say, and 
then — There was a pretty group for the children to 
see, and for an artist to draw ! 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

WAYS AKD MEAKS. 

Of course any man of tlie world, wlio is possessed 
of decent prudence, will perceive that the idea of 
•marrying on four hundred and fifty pounds a year, so 
secured as was Master Philipps income, was prepos- 
terous and absurd. In the first place, you can’t live 
on four hundred and fifty pounds a year, that is a 
certainty. People do live on less, I believe. But a 
life without a brougham, without a decent house, 
without claret for dinner, and a footman to wait, can 
Iiardly be called existence, Philip’s income might 
fail any day. He might not please the American 
paper. He might quarrel with the ‘^Pall Mall Ga- 
zette.” And then what would remain to him ? Only 
poor little Charlotte’s fifty pounds a year! So Phil- 
ip’s most intimate male friend — a man of the world, 
and with a good deal of experience — argued. Of 
course I was not surprised that Philip did not choose 
to take my advice ; though I did not expect he would 
become so violently angry, call names almost, and use 
most rude expressions, when, at his express desire^ 
this advice was tendered to him. ' If he did not want 
it, why did he ask for it ? The advice might be un- 
welcome to him, but why did he choose to tell me at 
my own table, over my own claret, that it was the 
advice of a sneak and a worldling ? My good fellow, 
that claret, though it is a second growth, and I can 
afford no better, costs seventy-two shillings a dozen. 
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How mucli is six times tliree hundred and sixty-five ? 
A bottle a day is the least you can calculate (the fel- 
low would come to my house and drink two bottles to 
himself j with the utmost nonohalanee). A bottle per 
diem of that light claret — of that second-growth 
stuff — costs one hundred and four guineas a year, do 
you understand ? or, to speak plainly with you, 07ie 
hundred and nine imtnds four shillings I 

^^Well/’ says Philip, ^^agyres? We ^11 do without. 
Meantime I will take what I can get 1 and he tosses 
off about a pint as he speaks (these mousselme 
glasses are not only enormous, but they break by 
dozens). He tosses off a pint of my Larose, and 
gives a great roar of laughter, as if he had said a 
good thing! 

Philip Pirmin is coarse and offensive at times, and 
Bickerton in holding this ox^inion is not altogether 
wrong. 

^^Idl drink claret when I come to yoii^ old boy,’^ 
he says, grinning ; and at home I will have whiskey- 
and-water.” 

“ But suxxpose Charlotte is ordered claret ! 

^^Well, she can have it/^ says this liberal lover; 
bottle will last her a week.” 

Don’t yon see,” I shriek out, ^Hhat even a bottle 
a week costs something like — six by fifty-two — 
eighteen pounds a year ! ” (I own it is really only 
fifteen twelve ; but, in the hurry of argument, a man 
stretch a figure or so.) /^Eighteen pounds for 
Charlotte’s claret ; as much, at least, you great boozy 
toper, for ^^our whiskey and beer. Why, you actually 
want a tenth part of your income for the liquor you 
consume ! And then clothes ; and then lodging ; and 
then coals ; and then doctor’s bills; and then pocket- 
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have the kindness to add these things up, and yon 
will find that you have about two-and-ninepenee left 
to pay the grocer and the butcher.^^ 

What you call prudence,” says Philip, thumping 
the table, and, of course, breaking a glass, call 
cowardice — I call blasxjhemy ! Do you mean, as a 
Christian man, to tell me that two young people and 
a family, if it should x^lease Heaven to send them one, 
cannot subsist upion five hundred |)ounds a year? 
Look round, sir, at the myriads of God^s creatures 
who live, love, are happy and poor, and be ashamed 
of the wicked doubt which you utter I ” And he 
starts up, and strides up and down the dining-room, 
curling his flaming mustache, and rings the bell 
fiercely, and says, Johnson, I’ve broke a glass. 
Get me another.” 

In the drawing-room, my wife asks what -we two 
were fighting about ? And, as Charlotte is uj) stairs, 
telling the children stories as they are put to bed, or 
writing to her dear mainina, or what not, our friend 
bursts out with more rude and violent ex^nessions 
than he had used in the dining-room over my glasses 
which he was smashing, tells my own wife that I am 
an atheist, or at best a miserable sceptic and Sad- 
ducee : that I doubt of the goodness of Heaven, and 
am not thankful for my daily bread. And, with one 
of her kindling looks directed towards the young 
man, of course my wife sides with him. Miss Char 
presently came down from the young folks, and went 
to the piano, and p)layed us Beethoven’s Dream of 
Saint J erome,” which always soothes me, and charms 
me, so that I fancy it is a ];)oem of Tennyson in music. 
And our children, as they sink off to sleep overhead, 
like to hear soft music, which soothes them into 
slumber, Miss Baynes says. And Miss Charlotte 

■■ .j». . 
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looks very pretty at lier piano : and Pliilip lies gazing 
at her, with his grea;t feet and hands tumbled over 
one of our armchairs. And the music, with its 
solemn cheer, makes us all very happy and kind- 
hearted, and ennobles us somehow as we listen. And 
my wife wears laei i&^iedwtory look whenever she 
turns towards these young people. She has worked 
herself up to the opinion that yonder couple ought to 
marry. She can give chapter and verse for her 
belief. To doubt about the matter at all is wicked 
according to her notions. And there are certain 
points upon which, I humbly own, that I donT dare 
to argue with her. 

When the women of the house have settled a 
matter, is there much use in man^s resistance ? If 
my harem orders that I shall wear a yellow coat and 
pink trousers, I know that, before three months are 
over, I shall be walking about in Tose4endT6 and 
canary-colored garments. It is the perseverance 
which conquers, the daily return to the object desired. 
Take my advice, iny dear sir, when you sea your 
womankind resolute about a matter, give up at once, 
and have a quiet life. Perhaps to one of these even- 
ing entertainments, where Miss Baynes played the 
piano, as she did very pleasantly, and Mr. Philip’s 
great clumsy fist turned the leaves, little Mrs. Bran- 
don would come tripping in, and as she surveyed the 
young couple her remark would be, ^^Did you ever 
see a better suited couple?” When I came home 
from chambers, and passed the dining-room door, my 
eldest daughter with a knowing face would bar the 
way and say, ^^You mustn’t go in there, papa! 
Miss Grigsby is there, and Master Philip is not to he 
disturbed at his lessons Mrs. Mugford had begun 
to arrange marriages between her young peoj)le and 
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ours from the very first day she saw us 5 and Mrs. 
M^s ch. filly Toddles, rising two years, and our three- 
year old colt Billyboy, were rehearsing in the nursery 
the endless little comedy which the grown-up young 
persons were performing in the drawing-room. 

With the greatest frankness Mrs. Mugford gave 
her opinion that Philip, with four or five hundred 
a year, would be no better than a sneak if he delayed 
to marry. How much had she and Mugford when 
they married, she would like to know ? Emily 
Street, Pentonville, was where we had apartments,’^ 
she remarked ; we were pinched sometimes ; but we 
owed nothing ; and our housekeeping books I can 
show you.” I believe Mrs. M. actually brought these 
dingy relics of her honeymoon for my wife’s inspec- 
tion. I tell you, my house was peopled with these 
friends of matrimony. Plies were forever in requi- 
sition, and our boys were very sulky at having to sit 
for an hour at Schoolbred’s wliile certain ladies lin- 
gered there over blankets, tablecloths, and what not. 
Once I found my wife and Charlotte flitting about 
Wardour Street, the former lady much interested in a 
great Dutch cabinet with a glass cupboard and cor- 
pulent drawers. And that cabinet was, ere long, 
carted off to Mrs. Brandon’s, Thornhaugh Street; 
and in that glass cupboard there was presently to be 
seen a neat set of china for tea and breakfast. The 
end was approaching. That event, with which the 
third volume of the old novels used to close, was at 
hand. I am afraid our young people can’t drive off 
from St. George’s in a chaise and four, and that no 
noble relative will lend them his castle for the honey- 
moon. Well : some people cannot drive to happiness, 
even with four horses ; and other folks can reach the 
goal on foot. My venerable Muse stoops down, un- 
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looses her cotMirnm with some difficulty, and pre- 
pares to Ring that old shoe after the pair. 

Tell, venerable Muse ! what were the marriage gifts 
which friendship provided for Philip and Charlotte ? 
Philip’s cousin, Eingwood Twysden, came simpering 
up to me at “ Bays’s- Club” one afternoon, and said ; 
“I hear my precious cousin is going to marry. I 
think I shall send him a broom to sweep a erossinb” 
I was nearly going to say, “This was a piece of gen- 
erosity to be expected from your father’s son ; ” but 
the fact is, that I did not think of this withering 
repartee until I was crossing St. James’s Park on my 
way home, when Twysden of course was out of ear- 
shot. A great number of my best witticisms have 
been a little late in making their appearance in the 
world. If we could but hear the mspoken jokes, how 
we should all laugh ; if we could but speak them, how 
witty we should be ! When you have left the rooni, 
you have no notion what clever things I was going to 
say when you balked me by going away. Well, then, 
the fact is the Twysden family gave Philip nothing 
on his marriage, being the exact sum of regard which 
they professed to have for him. 

Mrs. Major Mao Wiiirtkr gave the bride an Ind- 
ian brooch, representing the Taj Mahal at Agra, 
which General Baynes had given to his sister-in-law 
in old days. At a later xwiod, it is true, Mrs. Mac 
asked Charlotte for the brooch back again; but this 
was when many family quarrels had raged between 
the relatives — quarrels which to describe at length 
wonld be to tax too much the writer and the readers 
of this history, 

Mi^s. Mugford presented an elegant plated coffee- 
pot, six drawing-room almanacs (spoils of the “Pall 
Mall Gazette ”), and fourteen inchly cut jelly-glasses, 
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most tiseM for negus tlie young couple gave 
evening-parties ; for dinners they would not be able 
to aJford, 

Mbs. BnASTDOisr made an offering of two tablecloths 
and twelve dinner napkins most beautifully worked, 
and I don^t know how much house linen. 

The Lady of the Present Writer — Twelve tea- 
spoons in bullion, and a pair of sugar-tongs. Mrs. 
Baynes, Philip’s mother-in-law, sent him also a pair 
of sugar-tongs, of a light manufacture, easily broken. 
He keeps a tong to the present day, and speaks very 
satirically regarding that relic. 

Philip’s Inn of Court — A bill for commons and 
Inn taxes, with the Treasurer’s compliments. 

And these, I think, formed the items of poor little 
Charlotte’s meagre trousseau. Before Cinderella went 
to the ball she was almost as rich as our little maid. 
Charlotte’s mother sent a grim consent to the child’s 
marriage, but declined herself to attend it. She was 
ailing and poor. Her year’s widowhood was just 
over. She had her other children to look after. My 
imiiression is that Mrs. Baynes thought that she 
would be out of Philip’s power so long as she re- 
mained abroad, and that the General’s savings would 
be secure from him. So she delegated her autliority 
to Philip’s friends in London, and sent her daughter 
a moderate wish for her happiness, which may or may 
not have profited the young people. 

^^Well, my dear, you are rich, compared to what I 
was, when I married,” little Mrs, Brandon said to her 
young friend. You will have a good husband. 
That is more than I had. You will have good friends ; 
and I was almost alone for a time, until it ^deased 
God to befriend me.” It was not without a feeling 
of awe that we saw these young people commence 
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that voyage of life on wMch beneefoTth. they were to 
journey together; and lam sure that of the small 
company who accompanied them to the silent little 
chapel where they were joined in marriage there was 
not one who did not follow them with tender good 
wishes and heartfelt prayers. They had a little purse 
provided for a month^s holiday. They had health, 
hope, good spirits, good friends. I have never 
learned that life’s trials -were over after marriage; 
only luck}’- is he who has a loving companion to share 
them. As for the lady with whom Charlotte had 
stayed before her marriage, she was in a state of the 
most lachrymose sentimentality. She sat on the bed 
in the chamber which the little maid had vacated. 
Her tears flowed copiously. She knew not why, she 
could not tell how the girl had wound herself round 
her maternal heart. And I think if Heaveii had de- 
creed this young creature should be iX)or, it had sent 
her many blessings and treasures in compensation. 

Every respectable man and woman in London will, 
of course, pity these young people, and reprobate the 
mad risk which they were running, and yet, by tlie 
influence and example of a sentimental wife prob- 
ably, so madly sentimental have I become, that 
I own sometimes I almost fancy these misguided 
wretches were to he envied. 

A melancholy little chapel it is -where they were 
married, and stands hard by our house. We did not 
decorate the church wdth flowers, or adorn the beadles 
with white ribbons. We had, I must confess, a 
-*4reary little breakfast, not in the least enlivened by 
Mugford’s jokes, who would make a speech de drmm- 
stance,^ which was not, I am thankful to say, reported 
in the ^^Pall Mall Gazette,” We shahi’t charge you 
for advertising the maiTiage my dear,” Mrs. 
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Mugford said. And I Ve^already took it myself to 
Mr. Burjoyce/^ Mrs. Mugford liad insisted upon 
pinning a large wMte favor upon John, who drove 
her from Hampstead : but that was the only ornament 
present at the nuptial ceremony, much to the disap» 
pointment of the good lady. There was a very pretty 
cake, with two doves in sugar, on the top, which the 
Little Sister made and sent, and no other hymeneal 
emblem. Our little girls as bridesmaids appeared, to 
be sure, in new bonnets and dresses, but everybody 
else looked so quiet and demure, that when w^e went 
into the ehureh, three or four street urchins knocking 
about the gate said, ^^Look at ^em. They^re going 
to be hing.” And so the words are spoken, and the 
indissoluble knot is tied. Amen. For better, for 
worse, for good days or evil, love each other, cling to 
each other, dear friends. Fulfil your course, and 
accomplish your life’s toil. In sorrow, soothe each 
other ; in illness, watch and tend. Cheer, fond wife, 
the husband’s struggle ; lighten his gloomy hours with 
your tender smiles, and gladden his home with your 
love. Husband, father, whatsoever your lot, be your 
heart pime, your life honest. For the sake of those 
who bear your name, let no bad action sully it. As 
you look at those innocent faces, which ever tenderly 
greet you, be yours, too, innocent, and your conscience 
without reproach. As the young people kneel before 
the altar-railing, some such thoughts as these pass 
through a friend’s mind who witnesses the ceremony 
of their marriage. Is not all we hear in that place 
meant to apply to ourselves, and to be carried away 
for everyday cogitation? 

After the ceremony we sign the book, and walk 
back demurely to breakfast. And Mrs. Mugford 
does not conceal her disappointment at the small 




preparations made for tlie reception of the inarricige 
party. “ I call it shabby, Brandon ; and I speak luy 
mind. No favors. Only your cake. No speeches to 
speak of. No lobster-salad: and wine on the 
board. I thought your Queen Square fTiencls knew 
how to do the thing better ! When one of my giuis 
is married; I promise you we sha’n’t let her go out o 
the back-door; and at least shall have the bes 
four grays that Newman^s can furnish. It’s mj 
belief your young friend is getting too fond of money, 
Brandon, and so I have told Mugford.’’ But these, 
you see, were only questions of taste. Good Mrs. 
Mugford’s led her to a green satin dress and a 
turban, when other ladies were in gray or quiet 
colons. The intimacy between our two families dwin- 
dled immediately after Philip’s marriage ; Mrs. M., I 
am sorry to say, setting us down as shabby-genteel 
people, and she couldn’t bear screwing ■ — never 
could! 

Well : the speeches were spoken. The bride was 
kissed, and departed with her bridegroom : they liad 
not even a valet and lady’s-maid to bear them com- 
pany. The route of the happy pair was to 
Canterbury, Folkestone, Boulogne, Amiens, Paris, and 
Italy perhaps, if their little stock of pocket-money 
would serve them so far. But the very instant when 
half was spent, it was agreed that these young peo 
should turn their faces hoiiiew’‘ai‘d again; and mean- 
while the printer and Miigford himself agreed that 
they would do Mr. Sub-editor’s duty. How much had 
they in the little purse for their pleasure-journey ? 
That is no business of ours, sm'ely ; but with youth, 
health, happiness, love, amongst their possessions, I 
don’t think our young friends had need to be discon- 
tented. Away then they drive in their cab to the 
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railway station. Farewell, and Heayen bless yon, 
Charlotte and Philip! I have said liow I found my 
wife crying in her favorite’s vacant bedroom. The 
marriage table did coldly furnish forth a funeral kind 
of dinner. The cold chicken choked us all, and the 
jelly was but a sickly compound to my taste, though 
it was the Little Sister’s most artful manufacture. I 
own for one I was quite miserable. I found no 
comfort at clubs, nor could the last new nove! fix my 
attention. I saw Philip’s eyes, and heard the warble 
of Charlotte’s sweet voice. I walked from 
Bays’s,” and through Old Parr Streetj where Philip 
had lived, and his parents entertained me as a boy ; 
and then tramped to Tixornhaugh Street, rather 
ashamed of myself. The maid said mistress was in 
Mr. Philip’s rooms, the two-pair, — • and what was 
that I heard on the piano as I entered the apart- 
ment ? Mrs. Brandon sat there hemming some 
chintz window-curtains, or bed-curtains, or what not : 
by her side sat my own eldest girl stitching away 
very resolutely ; and at the piano — the piano wliich 
Philip had bought — there sat my own wife picking 
out that Dream of Saint Jerome,” of Beethoven, 
which Charlotte used to play so delicately. We had 
tea out of Philip’s tea-things, and ‘a nice hot cake, 
which consoled some of xis. But I have known few 
evenings more melancholy than that. It felt like the 
first night at school after the holidays, when we all 
used to try and appear cheerful, you know. But ah I 
how dismal the gayety was ; and how dreary that 
lying awake in the night, and thinking of the happy 
days just over t 

The way in which we looked forward for letters 
from our bride and bridegroom was quite a curiosity. 
At length a letter arrived from these personages : 
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and as it contains no secret, I take tlie liberty to 
print it in extenso. 

“Amiens, Friday. Parts, Saturday, 

“ Dearest Friends, — (For the dearest friends yon are to 
ns, and will continue to be as long as we live) — We perform 
our promise of writing to you to say that we are well, and 
safe, and liap2>y / Philip says I must n’t use dashes, but I can’t 
help it. He says, he supposes I am dashing oif a letter. You 
know his joking way Oh, w'hat a blessing it is to see him so 
happy. And if he is happy I am. I tremble to think koto 
happy. He sits opposite me, smoking his cigar, looking so 
noble I I like it, and I went to our room and Ironght him this 
one* He says, ‘ Char, if I were to say bring me your head, 
you would order a waiter to cut it off.’ Pray, did I not 
promise three days ago to love, honor, and obey him, and am 
I going to break my promise already ? I hope not. I pray 
not. All my life I hope I shall be trying to keep that promise 
of mine. We liked Canterbury almost as much as dear West- 
minster, We had an open carnage and took a glorious drive 
to Folkestone, and in the crossing Philip was ill, and I was n’t. 
And he looked very droll; and be was in a dreadful bad 
humor; and that w'as my first appearance as nurse. I think 
I should like him to be a little ill sometimes, so that I may 
sit up and take care of him. We went through the cords at 
the custom-house at Boulogne: and I remembered how, two 
years ago, I passed through those ver}’" cords with my poor 
papa, and he stood outside, and saw us! We went to the 
^ Hotel ties Bains.’ We walked about the town. We went 
to the Tintelleries, 'where we used to live, and to your house 
in the Haute Ville, where I remember ever]} thing as if it was 
yesterday. Don’t you remember, as we were walking one day, 
you said, ‘ Charlotte, there is the steamer coming ; there is the 
smoke of his funnel and I said, What steamer and you 
said, ‘The Philip, to be sure.’ And he came up, smoking his 
pipe 1 We pa.ssed over and over th e old ground where we used 
to walk. We went to the pier, and gave money to the poor 
little hunchback who plays the guitar, and he said, ‘ Merci, 
Madame,^ How droll it sounded I And that good kind Mari'e 
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at the * Hotel ties Bains ’ rememhered us, and called us ^ mcs 
e7ifaM,\ And if you were not the most good-natured woman 
in the worlds 1 I should be ashamed to write such 

nonsense. 

“ Think of Mrs, Brandon having knitted me a purse, which 
she gave me as we went iiw^y hoiw dear ^ dear Queen Square; 
and when I opened it, there w^ere five sovereigns in it 1 When 
we found what the purse contained, Philip used one of his 
great (as he always does when he is most tender- 

hearted), and he said that woman was an angel, and that we 
would keep those five sovereigns, and never change them. 
Ah ! I am thankful iny husband has such friends I I will 
love all who love him — you most of all. For were not you 
the means of bringing this noble heart to me 1 I fancy I have 
known higger 1 have known you, and some of 

your friends. Their talk is simpler, their thoughts are greater 
than — those wdth whom I used to live, P. says, Heaven 
has given Mrs. Brandon such a great heart, that she must have 
a good intellect. If loving my Philip be wisdom, I know some 
one who will be very wise I 

“ If I was not in a very great hurry to see mamma, Philip 
said we might stop a day at Amiens. And we went to the 
Cathedral, and to whom do yon think it is dedicated ? to my 
saint : to Saint Fikmin! and oh I I prayed to Heaven to give 
me strength to devote my life to mij minims service yio love him 
always, as a pure true wife : in sickness to guard him, in sor- 
row to soothe him. I will try and learn and study^ not to 
make my intellect equal to his — very few women can h{)])e 
for that — hut that I may better comprehend him, and give 
him a companion more worthy of him. 1 wonder whether 
there are many men in the world as clever as our husbands 1 
Though Philip is so modest. He says he is not clever at all. 
Yet I know he is, and grander somehow than other men. I 
said nothing, but I used to listen at Queen Square; and some 
who came who thought best of themselves, seemed to me pert, 
and worldly, and small ; and some were like princes somehow. 
My Philip is one of the princes. Ah, dear friend! may I not 
give thanks where thanks are due, that I am chosen to be the 
wife of a true gentleman 1 Kind, and brave, and loyal Philip I 








I 
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Holiest and generous, — above deceit or selfisb scbeme. Oh 1 
I hope it is not wrong to be so happy 1 

We wrote to mamma and dear Madame Smolensk to say we 
were coming. Mamma finds Madame de Valentiuois’ board- 
ing-house even dearer than dear Madame Smolensk’s. I donH 
mean a pun 1 She says she has found out that Madame de 
Valentinois’ real name is Gornichon ; that she wavS a person of 
the worst character, and. that cheatihg at ecaHe was practised 
at her house. She took up her own two francs and another 
two-franc piece from the card-table, saying that Colonel Bou- 
lotte was cheating, and by rights the money was hers. She is 
going to leave Madame de Yalentmois at the end of her 
month, or as soon as her children, who have the measles, can 
move. She desired that on no account I would come to see 
her at Madame V.’s ; and she brought Philip £ 12 10s. in iive- 
franc pieces, which she laid do wm on the table before him, and 
said it was my first quarter’s payment. It is not due yet, I 
know. ^ But do you think I wull be beholden,’ says she, ^ to 
a man like you I’ And P. shrugged his shoulders, and put 
the rouleau of fAlver pieces into a drawer. He did not say a 
word, but, of course, I saw lie was ill pleased. ‘ What shall 
we do with your fortune. Char ? ’ he said, when mamma went 
away. And a part we spent at the opera and at Yery’s res- 
taurant, where we took our dear kind Madame Smolensk. 
Ah, how goocl that woman was to me ! Ah, how I suffered in 
that house when mamma wanted to part me from Philip! We 
walked by and saw the windows of the room where that horri- 
ble, horrible tragedy was performed, and Philip shook his fist at 
the green jalousies. ‘ Good heavens! ’ he said : ‘ how, my dar- 
ling, how I was made to suffer there! ’ I bear no malice. I will 


do no injury. But I can never forgive : never I I can forgive 
mamma, who made my husband so unhappy ; but can I love 
her again '? Indeed and indeed I have tried. Often and often 
in my dreams that horrid tragedy is acted over again ; and 
they are taking him from me, and I feel as if I should die. 
When I was with you I used often to be afraid to go to sleep 
for fear of that dreadful dream, and I kept one of his letters 
under my pillow so that I might hold it in the night. And 
now! No one can part us I— oh, no one! — until the end 
comes ! 
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** He took me about to all bis old hachelor haunts ; to tbe 
‘ Hotel Poussin,* where he used to live, which is very dingy 
but comfortable. And he introduced me to the landlady, in 
a Madras handkerchief, and to the landlord (in earrings and 
with no coat on), and to the little boy who frottes the floors. 
And he said, ‘ Tiens ’ and ‘ merci, Madame / * as we gave him 
five-franc piece out of mij fortune* And then we went to the 
cate opposite the Bourse, where Philip used to write his let- 
; and then we went to the Palais Royal, where Madame 
de Smolensk was in waiting for us. And then we went to the 
play. And then we went to Tortoiii’s to take ices. And then 
we walked a part of the way home with Madame Smolensk 
under a hundred million blazing stars; and then we walked 
down the Champs Elysi^es avenues, by which Philip used to 
come to me, and beside the plashing fountains shining under 
the silver moon. And, oh, Laura ! I wonder under the silver 
moon was anybody so happy as your loving and grateful 

“ G. F.” 


P.S. ” [In the handwriting of Philip Firruin, Esq.] — “ My 
BEAR Friends. — I’m so jolly that it seems like a dream. I 
have been watching Charlotte scribble, scribble for an hour 
past ; and wondered and thought is it actually true 1 and gone 
and convinced myself of the truth by looking at the paper and 
the dashes which she will put uuder the words. My dear 
friends, what have I done in life that I am to be made a present 
of a little angel? Once there was so much wrong in me, and 
my heart was so black and revengeful, that I knew not what 
niiglit happen to me. She came and rescued me. The love 
this creature purifies me — and — and I think that is all. 
think I only want to say that I am the happiest man in 
Europe. That Saint Firmin at Amiens ! Did nT it seem like 
good omen ? By St. George I I never heard of St. F. until 
I lighted’^bn him in the cathedral. When shall we write next ? 
Where shall we tell you to direct ? We don’t know where we 
are going. We don’t want letters. But we are not the less 
grateful to dear kind friends ; and our names are 

andC.F.” 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

BESCBIBES A SITUATION INTERESTING BUT NOT 
UNEXPECTED. 

Only very •wilful and silly cliildren cr}^ after tKe 
moon. Sensible people wire liave slied tlieir sweet 
tooth can^t be expected to be very much interested 
about honey. We may hope Mr. and Mrs. Philip 
Eiriuin enjoyed a pleasant wedding tour and that 
sort of thing: but as for chronicling its delights or 
adventures. Miss Sowerby and I vote that the task 
is altogether needless and immoral. Young people 
are already much too sentimental, and inclined to 
idle, maudlin reading. Life is earnest, Miss Sowerby 
remarks (with a strong inclination to spell earnest 
with a large E). Life is labor. Life is duty. Life 
is rent. Life is taxes. Life brings its ills, bills, 
doctors pills. Life is not a mere calendar of honey 
and moonshine. Very good. But without love, Miss 
Sowerby, life is just death, and I know, my dear, 
you would no more care to go on with it, than with a 
new chapter of — of our dear friend Borehanfs new 
story. 

Between ourselves, Philip’s humor is not much 
more lightsome than that of the ingenious gmtempo- 
rary above named ; but if it served to amuse Philip 
himself, why balk him of a little sport? Well, 
then : he wrote us a great ream of lumbering pleas- 
antries, dated Paiis, Thursday ; Geneva, Saturday. 
Summit of Mont Blanc, Monday ; Timbuctoo, Wed- 
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nesday. Pekin. Friday — with facetious descriptions 
of those spots and cities. He said that in the last- 
named place, Charlotte’s shoes being worn out, those 
which she purchased were rather tight for her, and 
the high heels annoyed her. He stated that the beef 
at Timbuetoo was not cooked enough for Charlotte’s 
taste, and that the Emperor’s attentions were becom- 
ing rather marked, and so forth; whereas poor little 
Char’s simple postscripts mentioned no travelling at 
all ; but averred that they were staying at Saint Ger- 
main, and as happy as the day was long. As happy 
as the day was long ? As it was short, alas ! Their 
little purse was very slenderly furnished; and in a 
very, very brief holiday, poor Philip’s few napoleons 
had almost all rolled away. Luckily, it was pay-day 
when the young people came back to London, They 
were almost reduced to the Little Sister’s wedding 
present; and surely they would rather work than 
purchase a few hours’ more ease with that poor 
widow’s mite. 

Who talked and was afraid of poverty? Philip, 
with his two newspapers, averred that he had 
enough; more than enough; could save; could put 
by. It was at this time that Eidley, the Academi- 
cian, painted that sweet picture, Ho. 1,976 — of 
course you remember it — Portrait of a Lady.” 
He became romantically attached to the second-floor 
lodger ; would have no noisy parties in his rooms, 
or smoking, lest it should annoy her. Would Mrs. 
Firmin ^esire to give entertainments of her own? 
His studio and sitting-room were at her orders. He 
fetched and carried. He brought presents and 
theatre-boxes. He was her slave of slaves. And 
she gave him back in return for all this romantic ad- 
oration a condescending shake of a soft little hand, 
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and a Mud look from a pair of soft eyes, with, 
the painter was fain to be content. Low of stature, 
and of missliax>en form, d. J. tliougbt Mmself nat- 
urally outcast from marriage and love, and looked in 
with longing eyes at the paradise which he was for- 
bidden to enter. And Mr. Philip sat within this 
Palace of Delight ; and lolled at his ease, and took 
his pleasure, and Charlotte ministered to him. And 
once in a way, my lord sent out a crumb of kindness, 
or a little cup of comfort, to the outcast at the gate, 
who blessed liis benefactress, and my lord his bene- 
factor, and was thankful. Charlotte had not two- 
pence : but she had a little court. It was the fashion 
for Philip's friends to come and bow before her. 
Very fine gentlemen who had known him at college, 
and forgot him, or sooth to say, thought him rough 
and overbearing, now suddenly remembered him, and 
his young wife had quite fashionable assemblies at 
her five o’clock tea-table. All men liked her, and 
Miss Sowerby of course says Mrs. Pirmin was a 
good-natured, quite harmless little woman, rather 
pretty, and — you know, my dear — such as men 
like. Look you, if I like cold veal, dear Sowerby, 
it is that my tastes are simple. A fine tough old dry 
camel, no doubt, is a much nobler and more sagacious 
animal — and perhaps you think a double hump is 
quite a delicacy. 

Yes: Mrs. Philip was a success. She had scarce 
any female friends as yet, being too poor to go into 
the world: but she had Mrs. Pendennis, and dear 
little Mrs. Brandon, and Mrs. Mugford, whose cele- 
brated trap repeatedly brought delicacies for the bride 
from Hampstead, whose chaise was once or twice a 
week at Philip’s door, and who was very much exer- 
cised and impressed by the fine coinpany whom she 
von sviii. — 24 
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met in Mrs. Firmin^s apartments. ^^Lord Tiiingam- 
bury^s card! what next;, Brandon^ upon my word? 
Lady Slowby at home ? well, I never, Mrs. B. ! In 
snch artless phrases Mrs, Mngford would express her 
admiration and astonishment during the early time, 
and when Charlotte still retained the good lady^s 
favor. That a state of things far less agreeable en- 
sued, I must own. But though there is ever so small 
a cloud in the shy even now, let us not heed it for a 
while, and bask and be content and happy in the sun- 
shine. ^^ Oh, Laura, I tremble when I think how 
happy I am ! ” was our little bird’s perpetual warble. 
“ How did I live w%en I was at home with mamma ? ” 
she would say. ^^ Bo you know that Philip never 
even scolds me ? If he were to say a rough word I 
think I should die ; whereas mamma was barking, 
barking from morning till night, and I did n’t care a 
pin.” This is what comes of injudicious vScolding, as 
of any other drug. The wholesome medicine loses 
its effect. The inured patient calmly takes a dose 
that would frighten or kill a stranger. Poor Mrs. 
Eayiies’s crossed letters came still, and I am not pre- 
pared to pledge my word that Charlotte read them all. 
Mrs. B. offered to come and superintend and take care 
of dear Philip when an interesting event should take 
place. But Mrs. Brandon was already engaged for 
this important occasion, and Charlotte became so 
alarmed lest her mother should invade her, that Philip 
wrote curtly, and positively forbade Mrs. Baynes. 
You remember the picture “ A Cradle ” by J. J. ? 
the two little rosy feet brought I don’t know how 
many hundred guineas apiece to Mr, Eidley. The 
mother herself did not study babydom more fondly 
and devotedly than Eidley did in the ways, looks, 
features, anatomies, attitudes, baby-clothes, etc., of 
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this first-born infant of Charlotte and Philip Firmin, 
My wife is very angry because I have forgotten 
whether the first of the young Firmin brood was a 
boy or a girl, and says I shall forget the names of my 
own children next. Well? “At this distance of 
time, I thmk it was a boy, — for their boy is very tall, 
you know — a great deal taller — JVot a boy ? Then, 
between ourselves, I have no doubt it was a — ” “A 
goose,” says the lady, wliich is not even reasonable. 

This is certain, we all thought the young mother 
looked very pretty with her pink cheeks and beaming 
eyes, as she bent over the little infant. J. J. says he 
thinks there is something heavenly in the looks of 
young mothers at that time, Kay, he goes so far as 
to declare that a tigress at the Zoological Gardens 
looks beautiful and gentle as she bends her black 
nozzle over her cubs. And if a tigress, why not Mrs. 
Philip ? O ye powers of sentiment, in what a state 
J. J, was about this young woman ! There is a bright- 
ness in a young mother’s eye: there are pearl and 
rose tints on her cheek, which are sure to fascinate a 
painter. This artist used to hang about Mrs. Bran- 
don’s rooms, till it was droll to see him. I believe he 
took off his shoes in his own studio, so as not to dis- 
turb by his creaking the lady overhead. He pur- 
chased the most preposterous mug, and other presents 
for the infant. Philip went out to his club or his 
newspaper as he was ordered to do. But Mr. J. J, 
could not be got away from Thornhaugh Street, so 
that little Mrs. Brandon laughed at him 5 — absolutely 
laughed at him. 

During all this while Philip and Ms wife continued 
in the very greatest favor with Mr. and Mrs. Mugford, 
and were invited by that worthy couple to go with 
their infant to Mugford’s villa at Hampstead, where 
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a change of air might do good to dear babj and deal: 
mamma. Philip went to this village retreat. Streets 
and terraces now cover over the houvSe and grounds 
which worthy Miigford inhabited, and which people 
say he used to call his Eussiaii Irby, He had amassed 
in a small space a heap of country pleasures. He had 
a little garden ; a little paddock ; a little greenhouse ; 
a little cucumber^fraine ; a little stable for his little 
trap ; a little Guernsey cow ; a little dairy 5 a little 
pigsty; and with this little treasure the good man 
was not a little content. He loved and praised every- 
thing that was his. Ho man admired his own port 
more than Mngford, or paid more compliments to his 
own butter and* home-baked bread. He enjoyed his 
own happiness. He appreciated his own worth. He 
loved to talk of the days when he was a poor boy on 
London streets, and now — “now try that glass of 
port, my boy, and say whether the Lord Mayor has 
got any better,^’ he would say, winking at his glass 
and his company. To be virtuous, to be lucky, and 
constantly to think and own that you are so — is not 
this true happiness ? To sing hymns in praise of him- 
self is a charming amusement — at least to the per- 
former; and anybody who dined at Mugford’s table 
was pretty sure to hear some of this music after 
dinner. I am sorry to say Philip did not care for 
this trumpet-blowing. He was frightfully bored at 
Haverstock Hill ; and when bored, Mr. Philip is not 
altogether an agreeable companion. He will yawn in 
a man’s face. He will contradict you freely. He will 
say the mutton is tough, or the wine not fit to drink ; 
that such and such an orator is overrated, and such 
and such a politician is a fool, Mngford and his 
guest had battles after dinner, had actually high 
words, “ What-hever is it, Mngford ? and what were 
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you quarrelling about in the dining-room ? asks Mrs. 
Mugford. Quarrelling ? It only the sub-editor 
snoring/’ said the gentleman, with a flushed face. 
“My wine ain’t good enough for him; and now my 
gentleman must put his boots upon a chair and go to 
sleep under my nose. He is a cool hand, and no mis- 
take, Mrs, M.” At this juncture poor little Char would 
gently glide down from a visit to her baby: and 
would play something on the piano, and soothe the 
rising anger ; and thus Philip would come in from a 
little walk in the shrubberies, where he had been 
blowing a little cloud. Ah ! there was a little cloud 
rising indeed : — quite a little one — nay, not so lit- 
tle. When you consider that Philip’s bread depended 
on the good-will of these people, you will allow that 
his friends might be anxious regarding the future. 
A word from Mugford, and Philip and Charlotte and 
the child were adrift on the world. And these points 
Mr. Pirmin would freely admit, while he stood dis- 
coursing of his own affairs (as he loved to do), his 
hands in his pockets, and his back warming at our 
fire. 

“My dear fellow/’ says the candid bridegroom, 
“ these things are constantly in my head. I used to 
talk about ’em to Char, but I don’t now. They dis- 
turb her, the poor thing ; and she clutches hold of the 
baby ; and -—and it tears my heart out to think that 
any grief should come to her. I try and do my best, 
my good people — but when T’m bored, I can’t help 
showing I’m bored, don’t you see ? I can’t be a 


hypocrite. No, not for two hundred a year or for 
twenty thousand. Yon can’t make a silk purs e out of 
that sow’s ear of a Mugford. A very good man. I don’t 
say no. A good father, a good husband, a generous 
host, and a most tremendous bore and cad. Be agree- 
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able to bim ? How can I be agreeable when I am be- 
ing killed ? He has a stoiy about Leigli Hunt being 
put into Newgate, where Mugford, bringing him 
proofs, saw Lord Byron. I cannot keep awake during 
that story any longer ; or, if awake, I grind my teeth, 
and swear inwardly, so that I know I dreadful to 
hear and see. Well, Mugford has yellow satin sofas 
in the ‘ droaring-room ^ 

Oh, Philip ! says a lady ; and two or three cir- 
cumjacent children set up an insane giggle, which is 
speedily and sternly silenced. 

I tell you she calls it ^ droaring-room.^ You know 
she does, as well as I do. She is a good woman : a 
kind woman; a hot-tempered woman. I hear her 
scolding the servants in the kitchen with immense 
vehemence, and at prodigious length. But how can 
Char frankly be the friend of a woman who calls a 
drawing-room a droaring-room ? With our dear little 
friend in Thornhaugli Street it is different. She 
makes no pretence even at equality. Here is a patron 
and patroness, don^t you see ? When Mugford walks 
me round his paddock and gardens, and says, ^ Look 
year, Eirmin ; ^ or scratches one of liis pigs on the back, 
and says ‘ We ^11 ’ave a cut of this fellow on Satur- 
day^ — (explosive attempts at insxibordination and 
derision on the part of the children again are severely 
checked by the parental authorities) — ^ we ^11 ^ave a 
cut of this fellow on Saturday,’ I felt inclined to throw 
him or myself into the trough over the palings. Do 
you know that that man put that hand into his pocket 
and offered me some filberts ? ” 

Here I own the lady to whom Philip was addressing 
himself turned pale and shuddered. 

I can no more be that man’s friend q%te celui du 
(hmestlque qui vient cV a q^porter le what-d’-you-call ’em ? 
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le coal-scuttle — (John entered the room with that 
useful article during Philip’s oration — and we al- 
lowed the elder children to laugh this time, for the 
fact is, none of us knew the French for coal-scuttle, 
and I will wager there is no such word in Chambaud). 
«This holding back is not arrogance,’^ Philip went on. 
^^This reticence is not want of humility. To serve 
that man honestly is one thing 5 to make friends with 
him, to laugh at his dull Jokes, is to make friends 
with the mammon of unrighteousness, is subserviency 
and hypocrisy on my park I ought to say to him, 
Mr. Miigford, I will give you my work for your wage ; 
I wiU compile your paper, I will produce an agreeable 
miscellany containing proper proportions of news, 
politics, and scandal, put titles to your paragraphs, 
see the ^Pall Mall Gazette’ ship-shape through the 
press, and go home to my wife and dinner. You are 
my employer, but you are not my friend, and — bless 
my soul ! there is five o’clock striking ! ” (The time- 
piece in our drawing-room gave that announcement 
as he was speaking.) ^‘^We have what Mugford calls 
a white-choker dinner to-day, in honor of the pig!” 
And with this Philip plunges out of the house, 
and I hope reached Hampstead in time for the 
entertainment. 

Philip’s friends in Westminster felt no little doixht 
about Ms prospects, and the Little Sister shared their 
alarm. They are not fit to be with those folks,” 
Mrs. Brandon said, though as for Mrs. Philip, dear 
thing, I am sure nobody can ever quarrel with 
With me it’s different. I never had no education, 
you know — no more than the Mugfords, but I don’t 
like to see my Philip sittin’ down as if he was the 
guest and equal of that fellar.” Nor indeed did it 
ever enter ^Hhat fellar’s ” head that Mr. Frederick 
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Mugford could be Mi\ Philip PirniiiPs equal With 
our knowledge of the two meiij then, we all dismally- 
looked forward to a rupture between Firniin and his 
patron. 

As for the ISTew York journal, we were more easy 
in respect to Philip’s success in that quarter. Several 
of his friends made a vow to help him. We clubbed 
club-stories ; we begged from our polite friends anec- 
dotes (that would bear sea-transport) of the fashion- 
able world. We happened to overhear the most 
remarkable conversations between the most influential 
public characters who had no secrets from us. We 
had astonishing intelligence at most European courts ; 
exclusive reports of the Emperor of Eussia’s last joke 
— his last ? Ms next, very likely. We knew the most 
secret designs of the Austrian Privy Council; the 
views which the Pope had in his eye ; who was 
the latest favorite of the Grand Turk, and so on. 
The Upper Ten Thousand at New York were supplied 
with a quantity of information which I trust profited 
them. It was Palmerston remarked yesterday at 
dinner/’ or The good old Duke said last night at 
Apsley House to the French Ambassador,” and the 
rest. The letters were signed Philalethes ; ” and, 
as nobody was wounded by the shafts of our long 
bow, I trust Mr. Philip and his friends may be par- 
doned for twanging it. By information procured 
from learned female personages, we even managed to 
give accounts, more or less correct, of the latest 
ladies’ fashions. We were members of all the clubs ; 
we were present at the routs and assemblies of the 
political leaders of both sides. We had little doubt 
that Philalethes would be successful at Hew York, 
and looked forward to an increased payment for his 
labors. At the end of the first year of Philip Eir- 
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min^s married life, we made a caleiilation by which it 
was clear that he had actually saved money. His 
expenses, to he sure, were increased. There was a 
baby in the nursery: but there was a little bag of 
sovereigns in the cupboard, and the thrifty young 
fellow hoped to add still more to his store. 

We were relieved at finding that Firmin and his 
wife were not invited to repeat their visit to their 
employer’s house at Hampstead. An occasional in- 
vitation to dinner was still sent to the young people ; 
but Mugford, a haughty man in his way, with a proper 
spirit of his own, had the good sense to see that much 
intimacy could not arise between Mm and his sub- 
editor, and magnanimously declined to be angry at 
the young fellow’s easy superciliousness. I think 
that indefatigable Little Sister was the peacemaker 
between the houses of Mugford and Firmin junior, 
and that she kept both Philip and his master on their 
good behavior. At all events, and when a quarrel 
did arise between them, I grieve to have to own it 
was poor Philip who was in the wrong. 

You know in the old, old days the young king and 
queen never gave any christening entertainment 
without neglecting to invite some old fairy, who was 
furious at the omission. I am sorry to say Char- 
lotte’s mother was so angry at not being appointed 
godmother to the new baby, that she omitted to make 
her little quarterly payment of £12 10s. ; and has alto- 
gether discontinued that payment from that remote 
period up to the present time ; so that Philip says 
his wife has brought him a fortune of £35, paid in 
three instalments. There was the first quarter paid 
when the old lady would not be beholden to a man 
like him.” Then there came a second quarter — and 
then — but I dare say I shall be able to tell when 
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and how Philipps inamma-indaw paid the rest of her 
poor little daughter's fortune. 

Well, Eegent’s Park is a fine healthy place for 
infantine diversion, and I don’t think Philip at all de- 
meaned himself in walking there with his wife, her 
little maid, and his baby on his arm. is as rude 

as a bear, and his manners are dreadful ,v but he has a 
good heart, that I will say for him,’^ Mugford said to 
me. In his drive from London to Hampstead, Mug- 
ford once or twice met the little family group, of 
which his sub-editor formed the principal figure ; and 
for the sake of Philip’s young wife and child Mr. M. 
pardoned the young man’s vulgarity, and treated him 
with long-suffering. 

Poor as he was, this was his happiest time, my 
friend is disposed to think. A young child, a young 
wife, whose whole life was a tender caress of love for 
child and husband, a young husband watching both : 
— I recall the group, as we used often to see it in 
those days, and see a something sacred in the homely 
figures. On the wife’s bright face what a radiant 
happiness there is, and what a rapturous smile I 
Over the sleeping infant and the happy mother the 
father looks with pride and thanks in his eyes. 
Happiness and gratitude fill his simple heart, and 
prayer involuntary to the Giver of good, that he may 
have strength to do his duty as father, husband ; that 
he may be enabled to keep want and care from those 
dear innocent beings 5 that he may defend them, be- 
friend them, leave them a good name. I am bound 
to say that Philip became thrifty and saving for the 
sake of Char and the child; that he came home early 
of nights ; that he thought his child a wonder ; that 
he never tired of speaking about that infant in our 
house, about its fatness, its strength, its weight, its 
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wonderful early talents and lininor. He felt liimself 
a man now for tlie first time, lie said. Life liad been 
play and folly until now. And now especially he 
regretted that he had been idlCj and had neglected 
his opportunities as a lad. Had he studied for 
the bar, he might hare made that profession now 
profitable^ and a source of honor and competence to 
his family. Our friend estimated his own powers 
very humbly : I am sure he was not the less amiable 
on account of that humility, 0 fortunate he, of 
whom Love is the teacher, the guide and master, the 
reformer and chastener 1 Where was our friend’s 
former arrogancej self-confidence, and boisterous pro- 
fusion ? He was at the feet of his wife and child. 
He was quite humbled about himself, or gratified 
himself in fondling and caressing these. They 
taught him, he said; and as he thought of them, his 
heart turned in awful thanks to the gracious Heaven 
which had given them to him. As the tiny infant 
baud closes round his fingers, I can see the father 
bending over mother and child, and interpret those 
maybe unspoken blessings which he asks and bestows. 
Happy wife, happy husband! However poor his lit- 
tle home may be, it holds treasures and wealth ines- 
timable ; whatever storms may threaten without, the 
home fireside is brightened with the welcome of the 
dearest eyes. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

IK WHICH I OWK THAT PHILIP TELLS AK 
UKTEUTIL' 

Ohaelotte (and tlie usual little procession of 
nurse, baby, etc.) once made tlieir appearance at our 
bouse in Queen Square, where they were eyer wel- 
comed by the lady of the mansion. The young 
woman was in a great state of elation, and when we 
came to hear the cause of her delight, her friends too 
opened the eyes of wonder. She actually announced 
that Doctor Eirmin had sent over a bill of forty 
Xiounds (I may be incorrect as to the sum) from Xew 
York. It had arrived that morning, and she had 
seen the bill, and Philip had told her that his father 
had sent it ; and was it not a comfort to think that 
poor Doctor Eixmin was endeavoring to repair some 
of the evil which he had done; and that he was 
repenting, and, perhaps, was going to become quite 
honest and good? This was indeed an astounding 
piece of intelligence : and the two women felt joy at 
the thought of that sinner repenting, and some one 
else was accused of cynicism, scepticism, and so forth, 
for doubting the correctness of the information. 
^^You believe in no one, sir. You are always incred- 
ulous about good,^^ etc., etc., was the accusation 
brought against the reader’s very humble servant. 
Well, about the contrition of this sinner, I confess I 
still continued to have doubts ; and thought a present 
of forty pounds to a son, to whom he owed thousands, 
was no great proof of the Doctor’s amendment. 
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And oil! Low vexed some peoi>le were wlien tlie 
real story came out at last ! Not for tlie money’s 
sake — not because they were wrong in argument, and 
I turned out to be right. Oh, no ! But because it 
was proved that this unhappy Doctor had no present 
intention of repenting at all. This brand would not 
come out of the burning, whatever we might hope | 
and the Doctor’s supporters were obliged to admit as 
much when they came to know the real story. Oh, 
Philip,” cries Mrs. Laura, when next she saw Mr. 
Firmin. How pleased I was to hear of that letter !” 

^^ What letter ? ” asks the gentleman. 

^^That letter from your father at New York,” says 
the lady. 

^^Oh !” says the gentleman addressed, with a red 
face. 

^^What then? Is it not — is it not all true?” 
we ask. 

Poor Charlotte does not understand about busi- 
ness,” says Philip; did not read the letter to her. 
Here it is.” And he hands over the document to 
me, and I have the liberty to publish it. 

“ New Yoek,-- 

“ And 80 , my dear Philip, I may congratulate myself on 
having achieved honor, and may add graudfother to 

my titles ? How cpiickly this one has come ! I feel myself a 
young man stiH, in spite of the hloivs of misfortune~ nt least I 
know I was a young man but yesterday, when I may say with 
our dear old poet, Non sme gloria militavL Suppose I too 
were to tire of solitary widowhood and re-enter the married 
state V There are one or two ladies here who would still con- 
descend to look not unfavorably on the retired- English gentleman. 
Without vanity I may say it, a man of birth and position in 
England acquires a polish and refinement of manner which 
dollars cannot purchase, and many a Wall Etreet miiUonary 
might envy 1 
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“Your wife has been pronounced to be an aiij:^el by a Utile 
correspondejit of mine, who gives me much fuller intelligence 
of my family tliari my son condescends to furnish. Mrs, 
Philip, I hear, is gentle : Mrs. Brandon says she is beautiful, — - 
she is all good-humored. I hope you have taught her to think 
not very badly of her husband’s father "I I was the dupe of 
villains who lured me into their schemes ; who robbed me of a 
life’s earnings ; who induced me by their false representations 
to have such confidence in them, that I embarked all my own 
property, and youi\s, ray poor boy, alas ! in their undertakings. 
Your Charlotte will take the liberal, the wise, the just view of 
the case, and pity rather than blame my misfortune. Such is 
the view,. I am happy to say, generally adopted in this city : 
where there are men of the world who know the vicissitudes 
of a mercantile career, and can make allowances for misfortune. 
What made Borne at first great and prosperous ? Were its first 
colonists all wealthy patricians 1 Nothing can be more satis- 
factory than the disregard shown here to mere pecuniary 
cuUy. At the same time to be a gentleman is to possess no 
trifling privilege in tins society, where the advantages, of birth, 
respected name, and early education always tell in the possos- 
soPs iavor. Many persons whom I visit here have certainly 
not these advantages — ^and in the highest society of the city I 
could point out individuals who have had pecuniary misfortunes 
like myself, who have gallantly renewed the comljat after their 
fall, and are now fully restored to competence, to wealth, and 
the respect of the world I I was in a house in Fifth Avenue 
last night. la Washington White shunned by his fellow-meu 
because he has been a bankrupt three times 1 Anything more 
elegant or profuse than his entertainment I have not witnessed 
on this continent. His lady had diamonds which a duchess 
might envy. The most costly wines, the most magnificent 
su^jper, and myriads of canvas-backed ducks covered liis board. 
Bear Charlotte, my friend Captain Colpoys brings you over 
three brace of these from your father-in-law, who hopes they 
will furnish your little dinner-table. We eat currant jelly 
with them here, but 1 like an old English lemon and cayenm 
Bance better 

“ By the way, dear Philip, I trust you will not he mconve- 
niencod by a little financial operation which necessity (alas I) 



I 



has compelled me to perform. Knowing that your quarter 
with the ‘Upper Ten Thousand Gazette ' was now due, I have 

made so bold as to request Colonel to pay it over to 

Promises to pay must be met here as with us — an obdurate 
holder of an unlucky acceptance of mine (I am happy to say 
there are very few such) would admit of no delay, and I have 
been compelled to appropriate my poor Philip’s earnings. 1 
have only put you off for ninety clays : with your credit and 
wealthy friends you can easily negotiate the hill enclosed^ and 
frovme yoiL that when presented it shall be honored by 
Philip’s ever affectionate father, G. B, 

By the way, your Philalethes’ letters are not qvAte sincy 
enough, my worthy friend the Colonel says. They are elegant 
and gd% but the public here desires to have more •personal news ; 
a little scandal about Queen Elizabeth ^ yon understand V Can’t 
you attack somebody 1 Look at the letters and articles pub- 
lished by my respected friend of the ‘ New York Emerald 1 ’ 
The readers here Mho a Mgh-spiced article : and I recommend 
P. F; to put a little more pepper in his dishes. What a com- 
fort to me it is to tliink, that I have procured this place for 
yon,, and have been enabled to help my son and his 
family! G. B. F.” 

Enclosed in this letter was a slip of paper which 
poor Philip supposed to be a check when he first be- 
held it, but which turned out to be his papa^s promis- 
sory note, payable at New York four mouths after 
date. And this document was to represent the money 
which the elder Firmin had received in his son’s name I 
Philip’s eyes met his friend’s when they talked about 
this matter. Firmin looked almost as much ashamed 
as if he himself had done the wrong. 

“ Does the loss of this money annoy you ? ” 
Philip’s friend. 

“The manner of the loss does,” said poor Philip. 
“I don’t care about the money. But he should not 
have taken this. He should not have taken this. 
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Think of poor Charlotte and the child being in want 
possibly ! Oh, friend, it ‘s hard to bear, is n^t it ? 
I ’m an honest fellow, ain’t I ? I think I am. I pray 
Heaven I am. In any extremity of poverty could I 
have done this ? Well. It was my father who intro- 
duced me to these people. I suppose he thinks he 
has a right to my earnings : and if he is in want, you 
know, so he has.’^ 

Had you not better write to the Hew York pub- 
lishers and beg them henceforth to remit to you 
directly ? ” asks Philip’s friend. 

That would b.e to tell them that he has disposed 
of the money,” groans Philip, I can’t tell them that 
my father is a 

Ho; but you can thank them for having handed 
over such a sum on your account to the Doctor: and 
them that you will draw ou them from this coun- 
try henceforth. They won’t in this case pay the next 
quarter to the Doctor.” 

Suppose he is iu want, ought I not to supply 
?” Pirm ill said. “As long as there are four 
crusts in the house, the Doctor ought to have one. 
Ought I to be angry with him for helping himself, 
old boy ?” and he drinks a glass of wine, poor fellow, 
with a rueful smile. By the way, it is my duty to 
mention here, that the elder Firmin was in the habit 
of giving very elegant little dinner-parties at Hew 
York, where little dinner-parties are much more 
costly than in Europe — “ in order,” he said, “ to es- 
tablish and keep up his connection as a physician.” 
As a hon~vwant^ I am informed, the Doctor began to be 
celebrated in his new dwelling-place, where his anec- 
dotes of the British aristocracy were received with 
pleasure in certain , circles. 

But it would be as well henceforth that Philip 
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should deal directly with his American corresijoiid- 
eiits^ and not employ the services of so very expensive 
a broker. To this suggestion he could not but agree. 
Meanwhile, — and let this be a warning to men never 
to deceive their wives in any the slightest circum- 
stances ; to tell them everything they wish to know, 
to keep nothing hidden from those dear and excellent 
beings, — you must know, ladies, that -when Philip\s 
famous ship of dollars arrived from America, Pirmin 
had promised his wife that baby should have a dear 
delightful white cloak trimmed with the most lovely 
tape, on which poor Charlotte had often cast a long- 
ing eye as she passed by the milliner and curiosity 
shops in Hanway Yard, which, I own, she loved to 
frequent. Well j when Philip told her that his father 
had sent home forty pounds, or what not, thereby 
deceiving his fond. wife, the little lady went away 
straight to her darling shop in the Yard — (Hanway 
Yard has become a street now, but ah ! it is always 
delightful) ■ — Charlotte, I say, went off, Tail off, to Han- 
way Yard, pavid with fear lest the darling cloak should 
be gone, found it — oli, joy 1 — ^ still in Miss Isaacson’s 
window ; put it oil baby straightway then and there ; 
kissed the dear infant, and ivas delighted with the 
effect of the garment, which all the young ladies at 
Miss Isaacson’s pronounced to be perfect ; and took 
the cloak away on baby’s shoulders, promising to send 
the money, five pounds, if you please, next day. And 
ill this cloak baby and Charlotte went to meet papa 
when he came home; and I don’t know which of 
them, mamma or baby, was the most pleased and 
absurd and happy baby of the two. On his way 
home from his newspaper, Mr. Philip had orders to 
pursue a certain line of streets, and when his accus- 
tomed hour for returning from his business drew 
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nigh, Mrs* Char -went clown Thomliaiigh Street, clown 
Charlotte Street, clown Eathbone Place, with Betsy 
the nursekin and baby in the new cloak. Behold, ho 
comes at last — papa — striding down the street. He 
sees the figures : he sees the child, which laughs, and 
liolds out its little ]3ink hands, and crows a recognh 
tkm. And “Look — -look, Papa,” cries the happy 
mother. (Away 1 I cannot keep up the mystery about 
the baby any longer, and though I had forgotten for 
a moment the child’s sex, remembered it the instant 
after, and that it was a girl to be sure, and that its 
name was Laura Caroline.) “Look, look, Papa!” 
cries the haj^py mother, She has got another little 
tooth since the morning, such a beantiful little tooth 
— and look here, sir, don’t you observe anything ? ” 

“ Any what ? ” asks Philip. 

“La! sir,” says Betsy, giving Laura Caroline a 
great toss, so that her white cloak floats in the 
air, 

“Isn’t it a dear cloak?” cries mam raaj “and 
does n’t baby look like an angel in it ? I bought it 
at Miss Isaacson’s to-day, as you got your money 
from Hew York ; and oh, my dear, it only cost five 
guineas.” 

“Well, it’s a week’s work,” sighs poor Philip j 
“and I think I need not grudge that to give Charlotte 
pleasure,” And he feels his empty pockets rather 
ruefully. 

“God bless you, Philip,” says my wife, with her 
eyes full. “They came here this morning, Charlotte 
and the nurse and the baby in the new — the new— ” 
Here the lady seized hold of Philip’s hand, and fairly 
broke out into tears. Had she embraced Mr. Pirmin 
before her husband’s own eyes, I should not have 
been surprised. Indeed she confessed that she was 
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on the point of giving way to this most sentimental 
outbreak. 

And now, my brethen, see how one crime is the 
parent of many, and one act of duplicity leads to a 
whole career of deceit. In the first place, you see, 
Philip had deceived his wife — with the pious desire, 
it is true, of screening his father’s little peculiarities 
— but, ruat cmlum^ we must tell no lies. ISTo: and 
from, this day forth I order John never to say Not at 
home to the greatest bore, dun, dawdle of my acquaint- 
ance. If Philip’s father had not deceived him, Philip 
would not have deceived his wife ; if he had not de- 
ceived his wife,^ she would not have given five guineas 
for that cloak for the baby. If she had not given five 
guineas for the cloak, my wife would never have en- 
tered into a secret correspondence with Mr. Eirmin, 
which might, but for my own sweetness of temper, 
have bred jealousy, mistrust, and the most awful 
quarrels — nay, duels ■ — between the heads of the 
two families. Fancy Philip’s body lying stark upon 
Hampstead Heath with a bullet through it, despatched 
by the hand of his friend I Fancy a cab driving up 
to my own house, and from it-— under the eyes of the 
children at the parlor-windows — their father’s bleed- 
ing corpse ejected! — Enough of this dreadful pleas- 
antry! Two days after the affair of the cloak, I found 
a letter in Philip’s hand-writing addressed to my 
wife, and thinking that the note had reference to a 
matter of dmner then pending between our families, 
I broke open the envelope and read as follows:-— 

*'Tho-rnhaugh Street, Thitrsbav. 

My dkae, kind Godmamma, — - Ab soon as ever I can 
\yrite and speak, I wilL thank you for being so kind to me. 
My mamma says she is very jealous, and as she bought my 
cloak she can’t think of alio wing you to pay for it. But she 
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desires me never to forget your kindness to and tbougb. X 
don^t know anytliing about it now, slie promises to tell me 
when I am old enough. Meanwhile I am your grateful and 
affectionate little goddaughter, 

L. a F.’’ 

Philip was persuaded by his friends at home to 
send out the request to Ms Hew York employers to 
pay his salary henceforth to himself y and I remem- 
ber a dignified letter came from his parent, in whieh 
the matter was spoken of in sorrow rather than in 
anger ; in which the Doctor pointed out that this pre- 
cautionary measure seemed to imply a doubt on 
Philip’s side of liis father’s honor ; amj. surely, surely 
he was unhappy enough and xmfortunate enough 
already without meriting this mistrust from his son. 
The duty of a son to honor his father and mother was 
feelingly x->ointed out, and the Doctor meekly trusted 
that Philip’s children would give him more confidence 
than he seemed to be inclined to award to his unfor- 
tunate father. Hever mind. He should bear no 
malice. If Fortune ever smiled on him again, and 
something told him she would, he would show Philip 
that he could forgive ; although he might not perhaps 
be able to forget that in his exile, his solitude, his 
declining years, his misfortune, his own child had 
mistrusted him. This, he said, was the most cruel 
blow of all for his susceptible heart to bear. 

This letter of paternal remonstrance was enclosed 
hi one from the Doctor to his old friend the Little 
Sister, in which he vaunted a discovery which he and 
some other scientific gentlemen were engaged in per- 
fecting — of a medicine which was to be extraordina- 
rily efficacious in cases in which Mrs. Brandon herself 
was often specially and professionally engaged, and 
he felt sure that the sale of this medicine would go 
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far to retrieve liis sliattered fortune. He pointed out 
the complaints in which this medicine was most eiiica** 
cions. He would send some of it, and details regard- 
ing its use, to Mrs. Brandon, wdio might try its efiicaey 
upon her patients. He was advancing slowly, but 
steadily, in his medical profession, he said ; though, 
of course, he had to suffer from the jealousy of his 
professional brethren. Hever mind. Better times, 
he was sure, were in store for all ; when his son 
should see that a wretched matter of forty pounds 
more should not deter him from paying air just 
claims iy.)on him. Amen ! We all heartily wished 
for the day when Philip’s father should be able 
to settle his little accounts. Meanwhile, the propri- 
etors of the Gazette of the Upx^er Ten Thousand^’ 
were instructed to write directly to their London 
correspondent. 

Although Mr. Pi inniii prided himself, as we have 
seen, upon his taste and dexterity as sub-editor of the 
^^ Pali Mall Gazette,’^ I must own that he was a very 
insubordinate officer, ywith whom his superiors often 
had cause to be angry. Certain peoxffe were praised 
in the Gazette ’’ — certain others were attacked. 
Very dull books were admired, and very lively works 
attacked. Some men were praised for everything 
they did ; some others were satirized, no matter what 
their works were. I find,” poor Philip used to say 
with a groan, ‘^ that in matters of criticism especially 
there are so often private reasons for the praise and 
the blame administered, that I am glad, for iny part, 
my only duty is to see the paper through the y^ress. 
Por instance, there is Harrocks, the tragedian, of 
Drury Lane: every piece in which he api^ears is a 
masterpiece, and his x>erformance the greatest triumph 
ever witnessed. Very good. PCar rocks and my ex> 
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oelleBt employer are good friends^ and dine with eaoli 
other ; and it is natural that Miigford should like to 
have his friend praised, and to help him in every 
way. But Balderson, of Covent Grardeii, is also a 
very fine actor. , Why can’t our critic see his merit 
as well as Harrocks’s ? Poor Balderson is never 
allowed any merit at all. Pie is passed over with a 
sneer, or a curt word of cold commendation, while 
columns of flattery are not enough for his rival.” 

Why, Mr. F,, what a flat you must be, askin’ your 
pardon,” remarked Mugford, in reply to his sub- 
editor’s simple remonstrance. How can we praise 
Balderson, when Plarrocks is our friend ? Me and 
Harrocks are thick. Our wives are close friends. If 
I was to let Balderson be praised/ I should drive 
Harrocks mad. I can^t praise Balderson, don’t you 
see, out of justice to Harrocks I ” 

Then there was a certain author whom Biokerton 
was forever attacking. They had had a private quar- 
rel, and Bickerton revenged himself in this way. In 
reply to Philip’s outcries and remonstrances, Mr. 
Mugford only laughed : The two men are enemies, 
and Bickerton hits him whenever he can. Why, 
that’s only human nature, Mr. F./’ says Philip’vS 
employer. 

Great heavens ! ” bawls out Firmin, do yoix mean 
to say that the man is base enough to strike at his 
private enemies through the press ? ” 

Private enemies ! private gammon, Mr. Firinin ! ” 
cries Philip’s employer. I have enemies — and 
I have, there’s no doubt about that-— I serve them 
out whenever and wherever I can. And let me tell 
you I don’t half relish having my conduct called base. 
It ’s only natural ; and it ’s right. Perhaps you 'would 
like to praise your enemies, and abuse your friend ? 
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If that your liiiej let me tell you you won’t do iu 
the noospaper business, and had better take to some 
other trade.” And the employer parted from Ids 
subordinate in some heat. 

Mugford, indeed, feelingly spoke to me about this 
insubordination of Philip. What does the fellow 
mean by quarrelling with his bread and butter?” Miv 
Mugford asked. Speak to him and show him what ’s 
what, Mr. P., or we shall come to a quarrel, mind you 
— and I don’t want that, for the sake of his little 
wife, poor little delicate thing. Whatever is to hap- 
pen to them, if we don’t stand by them ? ” 

What was to happen to them, indeed? Any one 
who knew Philip’s temper as we did, was aware how 
little advice or remonstrance were likely to affect that 
gentleman. “ Good heavens! ” he said to me, when 
I endeavored to make him adopt a conciliatory tone 
towards his employer, do you want to make me 
Mugford’s galley-slave ? I shall have him standing 
over me and swearing at me as he does at the printers. 
He looks into my room at times when he is in a pas- 
sion, and glares at me as if he would like to seize me 
by the throat; and after a word or two he goes off, 
and I hear him curse the hoys in the passage. One 
day it will be oil me that he will turn, I feel sure of 
that. I tell you the slavery is beginning to be awful. 
I wake of a night and groan and chafe, and poor Char, 
too, wakes and asks, nVhat is ifc, Philip?’ I say it 
is rheumatism. Pheumatism ! ” Of course to Philip’s 
malady his friends tried to apply the commonplaee 
anodynes and consolations. He must be gentle in bis 
bearing. He must remember that his employer had 
not been bred a gentleman, and that, though rough 
and coarse in language, Mugford had a kind heart. 

There is no need to tell me that he is not a gentle- 
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man, I know that/’ says poor Phil. He is kind to 
Char and. the child, that is the truth, and so is his 
wife. I am a slave for all that. Ho is my driver. 
He feeds me. He has n’t heat me jet. When I was 
away at Paris I did not feel the chain so much. But 
it is scarcely tolerable now, when I have to see my 
jailor four or five times a week. My poor little 
Char, why did I drag you into this slavery ? ” 

Because you wauted a consoler, I suppose,” re- 
marks one of Philip’s comforters. ^^And do you 
suppose Charlotte would be happier if she were away 
from you ? Though you live up two pairs of stairs, is 
any home happier than yours, Pliilip? You often 
own as much, when yon are in happier moods. Who 
has not his work to do, and his burden to bear ? Yon 
say sometimes that you are imperious and hot-tem- 
pered. Perhaps yonr slavery, as yon call it, may be 
good for you.” 

have doomed myself and her to it,” says Philip, 
hanging down his head. 

Does she ever repine ? ” asks his adviser. ^“^Does 
she not think herself the happiest little wife in the 
world? Bee here, Philip, here is a note from her 
yesterday in which she says as much. Do you want 
to know what the note is about, sir ? ” says the lady 
with a smile. Well, then, slie wanted a receipt for 
that dish which you liked so iniich on Friday, and she 
and Mrs. Brandon will make it for you.” 

^^And if it consisted of minced Charlotte,” says 
Philip’s other friend, ^^you know she would cheei*- 
fullj chop herself up, and have Iierself served with a 
little cream-sauce and sippets of toast for your honor’s 
dinner.” 

This was undoubtedly true. Did not Job’s friends 
make many true remarks wlien they visited him in 



Ills affiictioii ? Patient as he ^YasJ the patriarch groaned 
and lamented, and why should not poor Philip he al- 
lowed to grumble, who was not a model of patience at 
ail? He was not broke in as yet. The mill-horse 
was restive and kicked at his work. He would chafe 
not seldom at the daily drudgery, and have his fits of 
revolt and desi^ondency. W ell ? Have others not had 
to toil, to bow the proud head, and carry the daily 
burden ? Bon^t you see Pegasus, who was going to 
win the ifiate, a weary, broken-kneed, broken-down 
old cab-hack shivering in the rank ; or a sleek geld- 
ing, mayhap, pacing under a corpulent master in 
Botten Bow ? Philip’s crust began to be scanty, and 
was dipped in bitter waters. I am not going to make 
a long story of this part of his career, or parade my 
friend as too hungry and poor. He is safe now, and 
out of all peril, Heaven be thanked ! but he had to 
pRvSS through hard times, and to look out very wistfixlly 
lest the wolf should enter at the door. He never laid 
claim to be a man of genius, nor was he a successful 
quack who could pass as a man of genius. When 
there were Preiieh j)risoners in England, we know 
how stout old officers who had plied their sabres 
against Mameloiiks, or Bussians, or G-erniaiis, were 
fain to carve little gimcracks in bone with their pen- 
knives, or make baskets and boxes of chipped straw, 
and piteously sell them to casual visitors to their 
prison. Philip was ] 30 verty’s prisoner. He had to 
make such shifts, and do such work, as lie could find 
in his capti vity. I do not think men who have under- 
gone the struggle and served the dire task-master 
like to look back and recall the grim apprenticeship. 
When Philip says now, What fools we were to 
marry, Char,” she looks up radiantly, with love and 
happiness in her eyes- — looks up to heaven, and is 
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thankful ; but grief and sadness come over lier hus- 
band’s face at the of those days of pain and 

gloom. She may soothe him, and he may be thankful 
too; but the wounds are still there which were dealt 
to him in the cruel battle with fortune. Men are rid- 
den down in it. Men are poltroons and run. Men 
maraud, break ranks, are guilty of meanness, coward- 
ice, shabby plunder. Men are raised to rank and 
honor, or drop and perish ixnnoticed on the held. 
Happy he who comes from it with his honor pure! 
Philip did not win crosses and epaulets. He is like 
us, my dear sir, not a heroic genius at all. And it is 
to be hoped that ail three have behaved with an aver- 
age pluck, and have been guilty of no meanness, or 
treachery, or desertion. Did you behave otherwise, 
what would wife and children say ? As for Mrs. 
Philip, I tell you she thinks to this day that 
there is no man like her husband, and is ready to fall 
down and worship the boots in which he 'walks. 

How do men live ? How is rent paid ? How does 
the dhiuer come day after day ? As a rule there is 
dinner. You might live longer with less of it, but 
you can’t go without it and live long. How did my 
neighbor 23 earn his carriage, and how did 24 pay for 
his house ? As I am writing this sentence Mr. Gox, 
who collects the taxes in this quarter, walks in. How 
do you do, Mr. Cox? We are not in the least afraid 
of meeting one another. Time was — two, three years 
of time — when poor Philip was troubled at the sight 
of Cox; and this troublous time his biographer in- 
tends to pass over in a very few pages. 

At the end of six months the Tipper Ten Thousand 
of Hew York heard with modified wonder that the 
editor of that fashionable journal had made a retreat 
from the city, carrying with him the scanty contents 
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of tlie till ; so tlie contributions of Pbilaletlies never 
brouglit our x^oor friend any dollars at alL But 
tliGugli one fisli is cauglit and eateiij are there not 
j>lenty more left in the sea ? At this very time^ when 
I was in a natural state of desx:>ondency about poor 
Philip’s affairs j it struck Tregarvaiij the wealthy 
Cornish Member of Parliament^ that the Government 
and the House of Commons slighted his speeches and 
his views on foreign polities ; that the -wife of the 
Poreign Secretary had been vei'y inattentive to Lady 
Tregarvan ; that the designs of a certain Great Power 
were most menacing and dangerous, and ought to be 
exposed and counteracted; and that the peerage 
which he had long desired ought to be bestowed on 
him. Sir John Tregarvan applied to certain literary 
and political gentlemen with whom he was acquainted. 
He would bring out the European Eeview.” He 
would expose the designs of that Great Power which 
was menacing Europe. He Avould show up in his 
proper colors a Minister who was careless of the 
country’s honor, and forgetful of his own ; a Minister 
whose arrogance ought no longer to be tolerated by 
the country gentlemen of England. Sir John, a little 
m.an in brass buttons, and a tall head, who loves to 
hear his own voice, came and made a speech on the 
above tox)ics to the writer of the present biography ; 
that writer’s lady was in his study as Sir John ex- 
pounded his views at some length. She listened to 
him with the greatest attention and respect. She vras 
shocked to hear of the ingratitude of Government; 
astounded and terrified by his exposition of the de- 
signs of — of that Great Power whose intrigues were 
so menacing to European tranquillity. She was most 
deeply interested in the idea of establishing the “Ee- 
view.” He would, of course, be himself the editor; 
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ajid-----aiid “ (liere tli^ looked across the table 

at her husband with a strange triumph in her eyes) — 
she knew, they both knew, the very mm of all the 
world who was most suited to act as sub-editor under 
Sir John — a gentlemari, one of the truest that ever 
lived — a university man ; a man remarkably versed 
in the European languages — that is in French most 
certainly. And now the reader, I dare say, can guess 
who this individual was. I knew it at oixoe/^ says 
the lady, after Sir John had taken his leave. I told 
you that those dear children would not be forsaken.” 
And I would no inore try and persuade her that the 
European Eeview ” was not ordained of all time to 
afford niaintenance to Philip, than I would induoe her 
to turn Mormon, and accept all the consequences to 
which ladies must submit when they make profes- 
sion of that creed. 

^^' You see, my love,” I say to the partner of my 
existence, what other things must have been or- 
dained of all time as well as Philip’s appointment to 
be sub-editor of the nLuropean Eeview.^ It must 
have been decreed mitlo that Lady Plinlimmon 
should, give evening-parties, in order that she might 
ofend Lady Tregarvan by not asking her to those 
parties. It must have been ordained by fate that 
Lady Tregarvan should be of a jealous dispositiGn, so 
that she might hate Lady Idinlimmon, and was to 
work upon her husbanrl, and inspire him with anger 
and revolt against his chief. Ib must Iiave been 
ruled by destiny that Tregarvan should be rather a 
weak and wordy personage, fancying that he had a 
talent for literary composition. Else he would not 
have tlurnght of setting up the ^Eeview.^ Else he 
would never have been angry with Lord Plinlimmon 
for not inviting him to tea. Else he would not have 
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engaged Pliilip as sub-editor. So, you see, in order 
to bring about this event, and put a couple of hun- 
dred a year into Philip Pirmin’s pocket, the Tregar- 
vans have to be born from the earliest times : the 
Plinlimmons have to spring up in the remotest ages, 
and come down to the present day : Doctor Pirmin 
has to be a rogue, and ixndergo his destiny of cheating 
his son of money: -—all mankind up to the origin of 
our race are involved in your proposition, and we 
actually arrive at Adam and Eve, who are but fulfil- 
ling theiivdestiuy, whioli was to be the ancestors of 
Philip Firmin.’^ 

^^Even in our first parents there was doubt and 
scepticism and misgiving,” says the lady, with strong 
emphasis on the words. >^If yon mean to say that 
there is no such thing as a Superior Power watching 
over us, and ordaining things for our good, you are an 
atheist-— and such a thing as an atheist does not 
exist in the world, and I would not believe you if you 
said you were one twenty times over.” 

I mention these points by the way, and as samples 
of ladylike logic. I acknowledge that Philip himself, 
as he looks back at his past career, is very much 
moved. do not deny,” he says, gravely, ^^that 
these things happened in the natural order. I say I 
am grateful for what happened ; and look back at the 
past hot without awe. In great grief and danger 
maybe, I have had timely rescue. Under great suf- 
fering I have met with supreme consolation. When 
the trial has seemed almost too hard for me it has 
ended, and our darkness has been lightened, Ut mm 
etvaleo — si valeo, lliiiow by Whose permission this 
is, — and would you forbid me to be thankful ? to be 
thankful for my life ; to he thankful for my children ; 
to be thankful for the daily bread which has been 
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granted to me, and tlie temptation from which. I have 
been rescued ? As I think of the past and its bitter 
trials, I bow niy head in thanks and awe. I wanted 
siiccoiv and I found it. I fell on evil times, and good 
friends pitied and helped me — good friends like 
yourself, your dear wife, many another I conld name. 
In what moments of depression, old friend, have yon 
not seen me, and cheered me ? Do you know in the 
moments of our grief the inex|>ressible value of your 
sympathy? Your good Samaritan takes out only 
twopence maybe for the wayfarer whom he has res- 
cued, but the little timely supply saves a life. You 
remember dear old hied St. George — dead in the 
West Indies years ago ? Before he got his place Hed 
was hanging on in London, so utterly poor and ruined, 
tliat he had not often a shilling to buy a dinner. He 
used often to eome to us, and my wife and oxir chil- 
dren. loved him ; and I used to leave a heap of shillings 
on my study -table, so that he might take two or three 
as he wanted them. Of course you remember him. 
You were at the dinner which we gave him on his 
getting his place. I forget the cost of that dinner*, 
but I remember my share amounted to the exact num- 
ber of shillings which poor Hed had taken off my 
table. He gave me the money then and there at the 
tavern at Blackwall. He said it seemed. providential. 
But for those shillings, and tlie constant welcome at 
our poor little table, he said he thought he should 
have made away with his life. I am not bragging of 
the twopence whieh I gave, hut thanking God for 
sending me there to give it. Bmedim henedktMs. I 
wonder sometimes am I the I of twenty years ago ? 
before our heads were bald, friend, and when the 
little ones reached up to our knees ? Before dinner 
you saw me in the library reading in that old ^ Euro- 
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peaii Eeview’ wliicli your friend Tregarvan estaU- 
i lislied. I came upon an article of my own, and a very 

\ dull one, on a subject which I knew nothing about. 

I ^Persian politics, and the intrigues at the Court of 

i Teheran.’ It was done to order. Tregarvan had 

? some special interest about Persia, or wanted to vex 

^ Sir Thomas ISlobbles, who wtis Minister there. I 

I breakfasted with Tregarvan in the ^ Albany/ the facts 

(we will call them facts) and papers were supplied to 
me, and I went home to point out the delinquencies 
of Sir Thomas, and the atrocious intrigues of the 
Eussian Court. Well, sir, Nobbles, Tregarvan, Te- 
'i heran, all disappeared as I looked at the text in the 

old volume of the ^ Eevie^v.’ I saw a deal table in a 
I little room, and a reading-lamp, and a young fellow 

I -writing at it, with a sad heart, and a dreadful appre- 

j hension torturing him. One of our children -was ill 

J in the adjoining room, and I have before me the figure 

I of my wife coming in from time to time to my room 

J and saying, ^ She is asleep now, and the fever is much 

i lower.’ ” 

j Here our conversation was interrupted by the en- 

' trance of a tall young lady, who says, ^^Papa, the 

coffee is quite cold: and the carriage will be here 
^ very soon, and both mamma and my godmother say 

they are growing very angry. Do you know you 
; have been talking here for two hours ? ” 

! Had two hours actually slipped aw^ay as we sat 

' prattling about old times ? As I narrate them, I 

prefer to give Mr. Pirmin’s account of his adventures 
< in his own words, where I can recall or imitate them, 

i Boili of us are graver and more reverend seigniors 

than we were at the time of which I am writing. 
Has not Pirmin’s girl grown up to be taller than her 
: godmother ? Yeteraiis both, we love to prattle about 
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the merry days -when we were young — (the merry 
days ? no, the i^ast is never merry) •— about the days 
when we were young ; and do we grow young in talk- 
ing of them, or only indulge in a senile cheerfulness 
and prolixity ? 

Tregarvan sleeps with his Cornish fathers ; Europe 
for many years has gone on without her “ Eeview : 
but it is a certainty that the establishment of that 
occult organ of opinion tended very much to benefit 
Philip Eirmin, and helped for a while to supply him 
and several innocent people dependent on him with 
their daily bread. Of course, as they were so poor, 
this worthy family increased and multiplied; and as 
they increased, and as they multiplied, my wife in- 
sists that I shall x>oint out how sux)X)ort wars found for 
them. When there rvas a second child in Philip’s 
nursery, he would have removed from his lodgings 
in Thoriihaugh Street, but for the prayers and com- 
mands of the aifectionate Little Sister, who insisted 
that there was plenty of room in the house for every- 
body, and who said that if Philip went away she 
would cut off her little godchild with a shilling. And 
then indeed it was discovered for the first time, that 
this faithful and aifectionate creature had endowed 
Philip with all her little property. These are the 
rays of simshine in the dungeon. Tliese are the 
drops of water in the desert. And with a full heart 
our friend acknowledges how comfort came to him in 
his hour of need. 

Though Mr. Eirinin has a very grateful heart, it 
has been admitted that he was a loud, disagreeable 
Pirniin at times, impetuous in his talk, and violent 
in his behavior : and we are now come to that period 
of his history, when he had a quarrel in which I am 
sorry to say Mr. Philip wms in the wrong. Why do 
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we consort with those whom we dislike ? Why is it 
that men will try and associate hetween whom no 
love is ? I think it was the ladies who tried to rec- 
oncile Philii) and his master; who brought them to- 
getheiv and strove to ixiake them friends : but the 
more they met the more they disliked each other ; 
and now the Muse has to relate their final and irrec- 
oncilable rupture. 

Of Mugford’s wrath the direful tale relate^ 0 Muse ! 
and PhiliiTs pitiable fate. I have shown how the 
men had long been inwardly envenomed one against 
the other. Because Firmin is as poor as a rat, that ^s 
no reason why he should adopt that ha whaw manner, 
and them high and mighty airs towards a man who 
gives him the bread he eats,” Mngford argued not 
unjustly. What do J care for his being a university 
man ? I am as good as he is. I am better than his 
old scamp of a father, who was a college man too, and 
lived in fine company. I made my own way in the 
world, independent, and supported myself since I was 
fourteen years of age, and helloed my mother and 
brothers too, and that \s more than my sub-editor can 
say, who caiPt support himself yet. I could get fifty 
sub-editors as good as he is, by calling out of window 
into the street, I could. I say, hang Firmin! I’m 
a-losing all patience with him.” On the other hand, 
Mr. Philip was in the habit of speaking Ms mind with 
egnal candor. ^^What right has that person to call 
me Firmin ? ” he asked. I am Firmin to my equals 
and friends, I am this man’s laborer at" four guineas 
a week. I give him his money’s worth, and on every 
Saturday evening we are quits. Gall me Philip in- 
deed, and strike me in the side ! 1 choke, sir, as I 
think of the confounded familiarity 1” Gonfonnd 
his impudence 1 ” was the cry, and the not unjust cry, 
von XVIII. — 26 
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of the laborer and his employer. The men should 
have been kept apart: and it was a most mistaken 
Christian charity and female conspiracy which 
brought them together. ^'■'Another invitation from 
Mugford. It Avas agreed that I was never to go 
again, and I won’t go,” says Philip to his meek wife. 

Write and say we are engaged, Charlotte.” 

It is for the 18th of next moxith, and this is the 
23d,” said poor Charlotte. canT^ well say that 

“we are engaged so far off.” 

“It is for one of his grand ceremony parties,” 
urged the Little Sister. “You can’t oome to no 
quarrelling there. He has a good heart. So have 
you. There ’s no good quarrelling Avith him. Oh, 
Philip, do forgive, and be friends 1 ” Philip yielded 
to the remonstrances of the women, as Ave all do ; 
and a letter was sent to Hampstead, announcing that 
Mr. and Mrs. P, P. Avould have tlie honor of, etc. 

In his quality of newspaper proprietor, music-al 
professors and opera singers paid much court to Mr. 
Mugford ; and he liked to entertain them at his hos- 
pitable table; to brag about his Avines, cookery, 
plate, garden, prosperity, and private virtue, during 
dinner, whilst the artists sat respectfully listening 
to him ; and to go to sleep and snore, or Avake up 
and join cheerfully in a chorus, Avhen the profes- 
sional people performed in the draAving-room. How, 
there was a lady Avho Avas once knoAvn at the theatre 
by the name of Mrs. Eavenswing, and who had been 
forced on to the stage by the misconduct of her hus- 
band, a certain Walker, one of the greatest scamps 
who ever entered a jail. On Walker’s death, this 
lady married a Mr. Woolsey, a Avealthy tailor, Avho 
retired from his business, as he caused his wife to 
withdraw from hers. 
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-CSTow, more wortlxy and honorable people do not 
live than Woolsey and his vdfe; as those know who 
are acquainted with their history. Mrs. Woolsey is 
loud. Her IiJ's are by no means where they should 
be ; her knife at dinner is often w^here it should not 
be. She calls men aloud by their names, and with- 
out any prefix of courtesy. She is very fond of 
porter, and has no scruple in asking for it. She sits 
down to play the piano and to sing with perfect good- 
nature, and if you look at her hands as they wander 
over the keys — well, I don’t wish to say anything 
unkind, but I am forced to own that those hands are 
not so white as the ivory which they thump. Wool- 
sey sits in perfect rapture listening to his wife. 
Mugford ^Dresses her to take a glass of somethink ’’ 
afterwards ; and the good-natured soul says she will 
take something ’ot.” She sits and listens with 
infinite patience and good-humor whilst the little 
Mugfords go through their horrible little musical ex- 
ercises ; and these over, she is ready to go back to 
the piano again, and sing more songs, and drink 
more 

I do not say that this was an elegant woman, or 
a fitting companion for Mrs. Philip 5 hut I know that 
Mrs. Woolsey was a good, clever, and kindly woman, 
and that Philip behaved rudely to her. He never 
meant to be rude to her, he said; hut the truth is, 
he treated her, her husband, Mugford, and Mrs. 
Mugford, with a haughty ill-humor whieli utterly 
exasperated and perplexed them. 

About this poor lady, who was modest and inno- 
cent as Susannah, Philip had heard some wicked 
elders at wicked clubs tell wicked stories in old 
times. There was that old Trail, for instance, what 
woman escaped from his sneers and slander ? There 
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were others who could be named;, and whose testi- 
mony was equally iiiitruthtiil. On an ordinary occa- 
sion Philip would never have cared or squabbled 
about a question of precedence, and would have taken 
any place assigned to him at any table. But when 
Mrs. Woolsey ill crumpled satins and blowsy lace 
made her appearance, and was eagerly and respect- 
fully saluted by the host and hostess, Philip remem- 
bered those early stories about the poor lady : his 
eyes flashed wrath, and his breast beat wdth an in- 
dignation which almost choked him. Ask that 
woman to meet my wife? he thought to himself, 
and looked so ferocious and desperate that the timid 
little wife gazed with alarm at her Philip, and crept 
up to him and whispered, What is it, dear ? ” 

Meanwhile Mrs. Mugford ami Mrs. Woolsey were 
in full colloquy about the weather, the nursery, and 
so forth — and Woolsey and Mugford giving each 
other the hearty grasp of friendship. Philip, then, 
scowling at the newly arrived guests, turning his 
great hulking back upon the company, and talking 
to his wife, presented a not agreeable figure to Ms 
entertainer. 

Hang the fellow^s pride ! thought Mugford. 

He chooses to turn his back upon my company be- 
cause Woolsey was a tradesman. An honest tailor 
is better than a bankrupt, swindling doctor, I should 
think, Woolsey need not be ashamed to sliow his 
face, I sii];)pose. Why did you make me ask that 
fellar again, Mrs. M. ? Doifit you see, our society 
aiifit good enough for him ? 

Philipps conduct, then, so irritated Mugford, that 
when dinner was announced, he stepped forward and 
offered his arm to Mrs, Woolsey; having intended in 
the first instance to confer that honor upon Charlotte. 
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1 11 show him ” thought Mugford, that an honest 
tradesman's lady who pays his way, and is not afraid 
of anybody, is better than my sub-editor's wife, the 
daughter of a bankrupt swell/' Though the dinner 
was illuminated by Mugford's grandest plate, and 
accompanied by his very best wine, it was a gloomy 
and weary repast to several peoxde |>resent, and Philip 
and Charlotte, and I dare say Mugford, thought it 
never would be done. Mrs. Woolsey, to be sure, 
placidly ate her dinner, and drank her wine ; whilst, 
remembering these wicked legends against her, Philix> 
sat before the poor unconscious lady, silent, with 
glaring eyes, insolent and odious ; so much so, that 
Mrs. Woolsey imx)arted to Mrs. Mugford her surmise 
that the tall gentleman must have got out of bed the 
wrong leg foremost. 

Well, Mrs. Woolsey's carriage and Mr. Pirmin’s 
cab were announced at the same moment; and iin- 
mediately Philip) started lip and beckoned his wife 
away. But Mrs. Woolsey's carriage and lamps of 
eonrse had the precedence ; and this lady Mr. Mug- 
ford accompanied to her carriage step. 

He did not pay the same attention to Mrs. Firmin. 
Most likely he forgot. Possibly he did not think 
etiquette required he should show that sort of polite- 
ness to a sub-editor's wife : at any rate, he was not so 
rude as Philip himself had been during the evening, 
but he stood in the hall looking at his guests depart- 
ing in their cab, when, in a sudden gust of passion, 
Philip stej)ped out of the carriage, and stalked up to 
his host, who stood there in his own hall confronting 
him, Philip declared, with a most impudent smile on 
his face. 

^^Come back to light a pipe, I suppose? Hiee thing 
for your wife, ain't it ? " said Mugford, relishing his 
own joke. 
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am come back, sir/^ said Philip), glaring at Mug« 
ford, to avSk how yon dared invite Afrs. Philip Pir- 
mill to meet that woman ? 

Here, on his side, Air. Mugford lost his temper, 
and from this inomeut his wrong begins. When he 
was in a passion, the language used by Mi'. Mugford 
was not, it appears, choice. Wo have heard that, 
when angry, he was in the habit of swearing freely 
at his subordinates. He broke out on this occasion 
also with many oaths. He told Philip that he would 
stand his impudence no longer; that he was as good 
as a swindling doctors son; that though he hadn^t 
been to college he could buy and pay them as had; 
and that if Philip liked to come into the back yard 
for ten minutes, he M give him one — two, and show 
him whether he was a man or not. Poor Char, who, 
indeed, fancied tliat her husband had gone back to 
light his cigar, sat awhile unconscious in her cab, and 
supposed that the two gentlemen were engaged on 
newspaper business. When Mugford began, to pull 
his coat off, she sat wondering, but not in the least 
understanding the ineauiiig of the action. Philip 
had described his employer as walking about his 
olEce without a coat and using energetic language. 

But when, attracted by the loudness of the talk, 
Mrs. Mugford came forth from her neighboring draw- 
ing-room, accompanied by such of her children as 
had not yet gone to roost — when, seeing Mugford 
pulling of his dress-coat, she began to scream — when, 
lifting his voice over hers, Mugford poured forth 
oaths and frantically shook his fists at Philip, asking 
how that blackguard dared insult him in liis own 
house, and proposing to knock his head of at that 
moment — then poor Char, in wild alarm, sprang out 
of the cab, and ran to her husband, whose whole 
frame was throbbing, whose nostrils were snorting 
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with passion. Then Mrs. Mugford, springing for- 
\ -ward, placed her ample form before her husband^Sj 

and, calling Philip a great cowardly beast, asked him 
if he was going to attack that little old man ? Then 
Mngford, dashing his coa,t down to the ground, called 
with fresh oaths to Philip to come on. And, in fine, 
there was a most unpleasant row, occasioned by Mr. 
Philip Pirmiifs hot temper. 
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